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DIVISION I.— LAWS OF PHENOMENA. 

- rNTRODUCTION. 

Having now, in the course of Volume ii., set our 
numerical observatious of 1865 before the reader, in 
all their rigorous roughness, and perhaps rather con- 
fusing multiplicity, — it is a duty to fonnalize their 
illustrations up to a certain extent ; and show, both 
what their own internal evidence, and external com- 
parisons of them with other men’s observations, may 
indicate as the proper weight to be attached to 
their principal results. 

This department of the subject, therefore, begins 
with very little allu.sion to, and certainly no dc- 
peiidence on, any theory of the Pyramids. AVe 
shall curtail our aims indeed even more still, pro- 
posing to treat practically not of the Pyramids of 
Egypt generally, but only, of the Great Pyramid of 
Jeezeh; and of that too. not by aip' means in its 
entirety, but rather lis touching certjiin features of 
universahy llowed, and most evident and tangible 
character,- — wherein it ditieiv. from every other 
known Pyrann<l. 
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With all well understood points of resemblance 
therefore amongst Pyramids, wc have nothing to 
do; especially when these points belong to the 
necessary mechanical road by which every Pyramid 
builder must have set out, to construct the beginning 
of any Pyramid whatever. Hence, how or wherewith 
the buUders reared stone upon stone, so as to form 
the great* bulk of the masonry, is not our present 
topic; for the self-same practical methods ^y^liich 
lifted the blocks to form the courses of, say the third 
Pyramid of Jeezeh, would have been exactly suffi- 
cient, more time only being allotted, to lift the more 
numerous, but not necessarily more weighty, single 
blocks of the Great Pyramid into their successive 
places. We see plainly in the dozens of Pyramids 
still standing, far and near, that the stones were 
lifted, and great exertions of art or strength may 
have been requisite to that end ; but there is nothing 
in the sione-upon-stone composition of ihe Great 
Pyramid; which speaks of the mere building problem 
to be solved there, as l>eing of a dilierent cliaracter, 
or requiring inventions by man of any absolutely 
higher order, than elsewhere. 

In fact, the artisan construction of the Great 
Pyramid, is as nearly similar to that of all the re- 
maining Pyramids of Jeezeh, and many others else- 
where, — as is the physical constitution of man’s 
bodily frame, or of his bones, muscles, sinews, and 
blood -vessels, to the bones, muscles, sinews, and blood- 
vessels of most mammals on the face of the globe ; 
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growing on the same principles of growth, and hurt 
or nourished by the same, or nearly similar, material 
agents. Some superior finish and perfection of 
parts there may be indeed, and actually are, about 
the composition of the Great Pyramid, — even as the 
body of man is superior in beauty and perfectiou to 
that of all animals. But, if we would look to what 
most distinguishes man, we must attend to what is 
present in him, and wanting in all the other denizens 
of earth ; viz., mind, language, and soul, his schemes 
for education in this world, and self-denying pre- 
paration for another. 

Even in the same manner, — whatevei' may be 
ultimately thought as to the degree of the thing 
shadowed out, — there ap])cars to bo a series of features 
in the Great Pyramid, which have no counterparts 
whatever in the other Pyramids ; and excel, as well 
in the grandeur of their objects, as elevation of their 
meaning, the mere coqioral existence of any ordi- 
nary Pyramid, as far as does the soul, the body of 
man. To these, so to speak, psychical distinctions 
of the Great Pyramid, therefore, we propose now to 
address ourselves ; but our progress must be very 
cautious, and jealously watchful for any possibility 
of being led astray by imperfect knowledge, — not of 
what the monument is now, picturesque and grand 
too in its ruins, — but of what it was at the time of 
its bu'JdiUf • for only in so far as we can regain 
that state, arc w entitled (o anv certainty iu con- 
cluding its original character, objects, or j>ur])i)scs 
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Now, in this point of view, we cannot realize to 
ourselves too copiously, that the Great Pyramid has 
been standing amongst mankind, by the testimony 
of all modem authors, 3500 years at least, — some say 
very much more, as even 6500 years, — and we may, 
in ^he end, be able to throw some light on the 
question of how long exactly. It dates, therefore, 
even at the lowest published computation, in Biblical 
personal chronology, not only from before the ‘ birth 
‘ of history on that night when Moses led the 
‘ Exodus out of Egypt,’ but before Jacol>, and before 
Abraham ; long before any known literal representa 
tion of language, either Hebrew, Sanscrit, or even 
Egyptian ; before any papyrus that has been pre- 
served, and before any recognised examples of even 
pictorial representations, other than a few carved 
and painted stones in and about the Pyramids 
themselves. 

What changes, then, and what mischief'j may not 
have occurred to the Great Pyramid, througli all 
that enormous space of time, during which Egypt 
was trodden under foot by nation after nation in 
succeeding ages of the world ; and the Great Pyra- 
mid si an ding all the time in the midst of a field of 
tombs, one of the grandest scenes of burial through- 
out thj whole earth. For a time, indeed, the sanctity 
of a place of sepulchres reputed of the kings of the 
nation, would hedge the whole district around with 
intense respect nay, even veneration ; and a deposit 
of other things for safe keeping, besides occasional 
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gold and jewels, may have been made there. Of 
treasure, however, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, there has been remarkably little found at any 
time near the Jeezeh Pyramids, so that mere robbers 
for filthy lucre’s sake, never received much en- 
couragement p and the first form assumed by want 
of respect towards the original dead, which arose 
with new dynasties and strange tribes donjinant in 
the land, was merely an occupying of their expen- 
sively constructed, or laboriously excavated tombs 
for similar burial purposes again.* In short, the 
field of the Pyramids, and often the same individual 

' Ancient Roman coins are found occasionally in some of the tombs, 
and we saw a handful in 18G4, which had been bought the same day 
from an Arab near the Pyramid. Gold signet-rings of Egyptian manu- 
facture, luu'e likewise been met with; for, not only is there the well- 
known instance of the ring secured by the late Dr. Abbott, and dis- 
tingni.shed by the oval of King Sliofo ; but we have been lately 
infunned, tliat a very similar ring, massive and solid, but belonging to 
a subsequent dynasty, was found in a tomb on the eastern side of the 
Great I'yraniid liill in 180(5, and was sold from hand to hand at in- 
creasing prices, before the Museum of Boolak could step in to claim 
its own. 

* Tn flokekyan Boy’s CJmmoloijy of Smadic MonumentSy the fol- 
lowing instructive ]';vssage occurs at p. 20 : — * But we miust be on our 
" guard not to assign the construction a monument always to the 
‘ most piominently legible names chat have been engraved on it. 

‘ There w\a.s a <*olos'’al statue of the first class in dimensions in 

* Memphis, the eyliiviers of v hicli had appanut'y, by frequent 

* sections sliced off from them to engrave new seals or ovals on them, 

* Vieen so much dlminisbeil, that a mortise was made through and 
‘ through in each hand fv'r the introdiietiiui of new cylinders. There 

* were also .standard statues in the temples, made to the size of life, 

‘ with a hk i!ow in tb ur faecs for the introduction of new noses, in 
‘ order j b;mg ''.b >iit ,j resemblance to the king of the day. As these 

* statues were ] . I’j ed and gilded, a artist, assisted l\v oonveii- 

* tionalities res}>i ct‘'d by publio opiu.on, : uld gratify the '^auity of 
‘ the ruling sovereign.’ 
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vaults, continued to be used for interment over and 
over again, for more than two thousand years, or up 
to the time of the Romans ; and the full rage for 
breaking up, ransacking, and plundering, — only 
really began, after the locust-like armies of the 
destroying Muslims had issued from their Arabian 
home, and established themselves in the Coptic 
land. 

Here, then, in the Great Pyramid, are the re- 
mains of a building so old that no contemporary 
writing about it exists ; indeed, no subsequent 
book- writing treats of it within 15 0,0 years at least 
of its foundation, — when changes of race, religion, 
and sentiment innumerable had in the meantime 
occurred, and its real purpose been lost. And now 
it is so injured, by comparatively recent ravages, as 
to be in the eyes of some passing travellers little 
better than a heap of stones. What, therefore, can 
be undcnial'ly made out from its relics i?t our day, 
as to an exact nature or character having ever 
appertained to it ? 

Little enough, we may fear ; unless, indeed, some 
far .surpassing skill wtis employed, both in devising 
its principles, and superintending their methods of 
execution. But as that is precisely what has been 
often, and very variously, asserted, and denied, — 
the question, as above proposed, is brought im- 
mediately before us, and invc,stcd with important 
claims for earnest, and even instant, attention. 
Wherciore, taking for granted that our readers at 
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this stage arc acquainted with all the leading points 
in its history (so far as written), and the generally 
acknowledged more conspicuous features of its ap- 
pearance, — we shall treat of the Great Pyramid, not 
as a thing just descended upon earth, and requiring 
a round-about induction before anything whatever 
is to be inferred concerning the mere existence* of 
any part of it, — ^but, as something known .approxi- 
mately for a long time ; and allowing us freely to 
begin,* by mentioning some very simple proposi- 
tions already adverted to by numerous authors, 
and testing ho^ far they may be borne out by 
these recent, and more than usually painstaking, 
observations of ours : hence — 



PROPOSITION I. 

t . 

‘ THE BASE OP THE GREAT PYRAMID IS SQUARE V 

Generally speaking, every one can see that the 
base of the Great Pyramid has fouivsides ; that the 
angles at the comers cannot be very far from 
right angles ; and that the sides cannot be very un- 
equal in length : but some men liave hesitated to 
admit any high degree of exactness in those parti- 
cuhirs, in face of the following passage from F. 
Vausleb, a.d. 1664 ; — 

‘ I have taken notice that none of tii PjTamids’ 
‘ (bases) are alike, or perfecfly stjuare ; l)ut that all 
‘ have two sides longer than tin! others. 1 intended 
‘ to measure the greatest ; for that purpose I had 
‘ with me a string of about thirty land yartls ; but 
‘ because the winds have heaped about it mountains 
‘ of sand, I could not possibly draw a line straight 
‘ fron’ one angle to the other.’ 

Now, from the confidence with which this author 
speaks of two sides being so plaiidy o\'erlong, even 
to casual observation, — one can hardly imagine that 
he would infer less difference than about l-5th of 
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the whole of one side, which feature at the Great 
Pyramid measures about nine thousand inches in 
length. Yet in the early part of April 1865, when 1 
had had three months’ acquaintance with the Pyra- 
mid, — and then went over all four sides (vol. 
ii. p. 133) with a 500-inch cord, making the best 
allowance that I could for broken corners, and 
heaped flanks, — the difierence of the least, ^-om the 
greatest, measured side seemed under one hundred 
inches ; or, 1-9 0th only, of the whole ; in spite, too, 
of such evidently large errors of obsen^ation accom- 
panying, that this result could be considered only 
as a first and rather distant approximation. 

Yet no closer approach was probably ever made 
in modern times, until a few weeks afterwards, — 
when Mr. Inglis uncovered all four of the peculiar 
corner-sockets of the original casing-stone surface, 
or true exterior of the ancient Pyramid (vol. i. cli. 
xvii. p. 535 ; also Plate iv. vol. i.) ; found them 
marked sharply and immovably in the solid rock 
below ; and the distances between them not to vary 
in any two cases above eighteen inches (vol. ii. p. 1 3 4), 
or, no more tlian l-508th of the whole .^lide ! And 
even this could (Uily b^’ regarded as another step of 
approximciion, w^cighted too, more probably with 
large ermrs of observation by the modern observer, 
than of commission by the ancient builder, — because, 
the ground ' etween each socket is ?iow so excessively 
difficult to meJC'Ure over, l.'y reason of heaps of 
broken stones. 
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The third approximation therefore fell to my 
share, in measuring with the Playfair altitude-azi- 
muth instrument, the azimuth, — first, of the line of 
the two sockets on the eastern side, and second, of 
those on the northern side of the Pyramid ; for such 
measure was independent of the exact length of the 
sides, and made positive use of the heaps of rubbish 
in the njiiddle of them by mounting the instrument 
upon their bulk, thereby enabling it to see, both 
the signals placed over the terminal sockets, and 
also the Polar star. The latter was unfortunately 
the only means of connecting the two sets of 
sockets, for each socket is in a sort of hole, and can 
see no other socket on account of huge intervening 
mounds of rubbish ; hence the observation is not 
by any means a ne plus ultra of modern measure ; 
yet it was more trustworthy, Cl priori, than the two 
former methods, and made the angle of the Great 
Pyramid’s base at the north-cast corner, to be equal 
to 90°,— aii but a few seconds short of 1' (vol. ii. 
p. 194). Let us say 1' ; and, to form an idea of 
what that signifies in the former terms ; — if that 1' 
were caused solely by the west side of the Great 
Pyramid being of a different length from the other 
three, — a variation of 2’5 inches, or only l-3G00th 
part of the whole length, would make all the 
difference of angle found. 

In direct proportion then as our means of measur- 
ing the contested point have advanced in power, so 
has the Ijjise of the Great Pyramid been proved to 
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be closer and closer to a true square ; and so close 
at last, that there can hardly be any reasonable 
doubt left, as to the intention of the builders to have 
made it as perfectly square as their practical means 
enabled them to do. Seeing, moreover, that no 
better result of measure is likely to be procured, 
until excavations and clearings are effected round 
the entire Pyramid, — and in so extensive as •well as 
complete a manner that no one at present living, 
whether European or Egyptian, seems disposed to 
be at the expense of undertaking them, — we may 
consider this first Proposition to have been tem- 
porarily settled in the affirmative. 


PROPOSITION II. 

• THE lOUR SIDES OF THE GREAT PYRAMID INCLINE 
TOWARDS ITS CENTRAL VERTICAL AXIS AT EQUAL 

angles'?' 

Now Dr. PeiTy, in 1743, has written, that ‘ in the 
opinion of most persons the different sides of the 
‘ (Great) Pjvamid ascena at different angles ; that 
‘ one side has an angle of 40°, another of 37*5°, a 
‘ third of 35°, and a fourth of 42‘5°:’ and although 
Colonel Howard Vyse remarked, ‘ tliis may be 
‘ owing to th. dilapidated state of the building and 
‘ to the base having been covered with sand and 
‘ rubbish — for the building wtis no doubt equilateral 
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‘ and equiangular/ — yet this does not exactly meet all 
the difficulties of the case. It might also be further 
alleged with that party, that not only he, but the 
French savants of 1799, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and all other really first-rate authorities, have inva- 
riably thought it sufficient in their published descrip- 
tions of the Great Pyramid, to give the angle of one 
side only, — or rather to state one angle, even to the 
accuracy of a single minute of space, — as represent- 
ing equally and sufficiently the inclination of ever}' 
side. But then comes the question, — if they only 
measured one side, of what possible authority can 
their assertions be, as touching the other sides ? 

There may be more observations on the subject 
recorded somewhere by those eminent men, but 1 
am not at present acquainted with them ; nor was 1 
when, in January 1865, Mr. Ayrton kindly commu- 
nicated to me his own observations (given in vol. ii. 
Section v.) ; observations taken Avith a theodolite, 
and evidently by a man well acquainted with the 
principles of mathematical investigation. Now. as 
these observations give the angles of the ditferent 
sides varying from 51° 51' to 55° 58', they appear to 
prove an immense fact of diversity actually exist- 
ing in the present pile of the mere internal courses 
of the ancient Pyramid ; an amount indeed of error, 
which the buildeis would have found it very diffi- 
cult to restore to truth, with the limited means 
which the thickness of the casing-stones placed at 
their command. In this point of view, I conversed 
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on the subject with other members of the late Cairo 
Institute ; but they expressed the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Ayrton’s observations, as representing a real 
feature in the P)T:amid, and deserving most serious 
attention. They likewise characterized the whole 
casing-stone theory as a pure modem invention, — t^c 
Great Pyramid having always been, in their estima- 
tion, the ‘ stepped,’ or ‘ laddered,’ structure it now is. 

Let us therefore first take the present Pyramid 
just as it stands, and test that by further observa- 
tion. Before bringing any instruments to bear too, 
let us make ourselves acquainted with the structure 
which is to be observed : for, even passing over the 
asperities of rectangular courses of stone, forming, 
by their being s()t one within the other as they 
ascend, a general oblique line, — it is sensibly inexact 
on a larger scale, dependent on the greater weather- 
ing of the softer stone used for the middle part of 
every side, and the less weathering of the harder 
stone introduced all along the comer slopes, and 
over the whole summit ; — a feature well brought out 
in some of the photographs, especially Stereograph 
No. 5. Hence the tendency would certainly he, — 
were a person on the summit of the Pyramid, and 
directing r, theodolite along the edges of the stone 
courses in the middle of every side as far as he 
could see clearly, — to obtain too large an angle of 
dip ; a.ad a ory inexact one also, because it must 
be decided by the weathering of thu stones at a 
distant part, where they cannot be well examined. 
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Now this, I am told, loas the manner, — very credit- 
able too, to the observer, as touching the brave ex- 
posure of himself and theodolite on the top of a 
dizzy, dangerous height, — in which Mr. Ayrton’s 
observations were made ; and his own angles of in- 
clination of the corner-lines of the Pyramid (where 
there is hard stone all along), if toe compute the side 
inclination therefrom, prove his mean observed angle 
of the side to be full 2* over great. His corner-line 
angles arc also much more accordant inter se, vary- 
ing only 30', against the variation of his side angles 
by 4° 7'. Plainly, therefore, the latter large quantity 
is an error due to not attending to the practical de- 
tails of the nature of the thing to be observed ; though 
it gives a gratifying proof of the perfect honesty and 
general ability of the observer concerned. 

My own direct measures of the case were only 
made on April the 8th ; when I had become pretty 
well acquainted with the accidents of the Pyramid 
surface. And my method was, to ascend the rubbish- 
heap in the middle of every side, and choose there 
amongst stones variously weatliered, one that had 
suffered least, and then measure the angle from that 
to the summit of the P)rramid, — where I knew from 
previous observation, though I could not then see it, 
that all the stones were little worn : — and the result 
was, that no greater difference than 15' was found 
between any two sides (see vol. ii. p, 165). 

A more powerful opportunity, however, occurred 
in the last week of the same month, after the comer 
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sockets of the original base of the Pyramid had been 
opened up. F or, on observing with the large Playfair 
alt-azimuth instrument, the angle of altitude of the 
top of the Pyramid, as seen from the floor of each 
socket just inside its outer comer, — the diffcrences- 
were reduced to 8' ; and when the floors were cor- 
rected for their various depressions below a given 
datum plane, the differences (see vol. ii. p. L76) were 
further reduced to 3'. 

Now this last approximation, which comes so very 
close to the statement of our proposition, was ob- 
tained by employing the present Pyramid at the 
top, and the ancient Pyramid at the bottom, as 
represented by its four sockets ; and as these are 
considered to be the sockets of its former outside 
casing-stones, — their theory is included, and partly 
confiimed by the result But we have further testi- 
mony on that point. 

Ilerodotus and other authors speak of the smooth 
surface of the sides of the Great Pyramid, evi- 
dently as formed by the bevelled outside of the 
casing-stones : besides which, we see portions of 
the casing of the second and third Pyramids still 
existing ; and, by exca eation, may tuid the lower 
part of the casing of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
Pyramids still iu situ ; all these casings being on 
the same plan, viz., stones of fine quality, admirably 
worked, ii et nji^lar at the back towards the bulk of 
the. Pyramid, and bevelled off' op the outer surface 
to one general angle for ca^h Pyramid. 

VOL. III. 


B 
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* That may be/ said learned Cairenes, ‘ for all 
‘ those other Pyramids you have mentioned ; but the 
‘ Great Pyramid was diflferent from its neighbours 
‘ in that particular, for it was always the “ laddered” 
* Pyramid ; and though no doubt Colonel Howard 
‘ Yyse did find two bevelled stones at the northern 
‘ foot, there were never more than those two !’ 

I have already described, however, in voL i. ch. 
ix. p. 216, the finding by our party, of fragments 
of casing-stones innumerable, on all four sides of the 
Great Pyramid : and have now further to record, that 
when the oblique angles of fourteen of these frag- 
ments were afterwards measured carefully in Edin- 
burgh, they gave, within twelve minutes, the same 
angle for each of the four sides of the monument ; 
as close a proof to the equality of the ancient angle 
of the Pyramid sides, as could be expected from the 
small size and injured character of the specimens. 
And having had, further, a large theorcLicd model of 
the Pyramid recently constructed by a very exact- 
working carpenter, — and having had set in the sides 
of that model, with either their upper or lower sur- 
faces coincident with a horizontal section of the 
same, all the available casing-stone specimens, — 
theu‘ outer bevelled surfaces were invariably found 
practically coincident with the theoretical slope of 
the model.^ ‘ I should not have been so much sur- 
' prised/ said the carpenter, speaking as a represen- 

^ 1 his model with its casing-stone fragments, was presented to the 
Royal Sooi jfcy, Edinburgh, in A)>ril 18CG. 
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tative man of hia order in the present advanced age 
of the world, and in a city noted for intellect and 
education, ‘I should not have been so much sur- 
‘ prised, if one or two of the stones had fitted ; but 
‘ to find all fourteen of them fit ; and fit as exactly 
‘ as if they had been made to my own work, that 
* does surprise me !’ 

After this rude though thoroughly practicjd illus- 
tration, it will probably be allowed, — that in its 
original "perfect state, the Great Pyramid must have 
been a remarkably close approach to the regular 
figure demanded in our present Proposition. 


PROPOSITION III. 

‘ THE ANGLE OF INCLINATION OF THE SIDES OP THE 
GREAT PYRAMID IS 51° 51' V 

The two former propositions merely went to 
ascertain whether the Great Pyramid could be con- 
sidered as a regular structure, or indeed as a mathe- 
matical Pyramid at all — a quality which may or 
may not belong to a’l/ of the other so-called 
Pyramids around ; and is generic only, in its widest 
sense. But the present proposition is far more par- 
ticular ; fi'r, whilj from the same base there may 
be raised, oy ’lleririg the angle of the sides, an in- 
finite number of n gular, though different, Pyramids; 
it is here asserted that the angle of the sides of the 
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Great Pyramid is of precisely such an amount, as to 
cause the linear proportion which the vertical height 
of the whole mass, bears to twice the length of one 
side of the base, — to be precisely that of the diameter, 
to the circumference, of a circle ; the invaluable 
quantity w of all modern mathematics. 

This view of the matter is owing certainly and 
solely to the late John Taylor. He derived it 
originally from the measures published by_,Colonel 
Howard Vyse, giving the angle of his two celebrated 
casing-stones in situ at the northern foot of the 
Pyramid, as being between 51° 50' and 51° 52' 15". 
This result was by two different methods of mea- 
surement, btxt the latter slightly better than the 
former, so as to raise the mean rather above 
51° 51' 8" : and he, John Taylor, held to his views 
therefrom, notwithstanding that a host of diverse ma- 
thematical theorems were advanced by other investi- 
gators, as having probably regulated the proportions 
of the Great Pyramid, Notwithstaiiding also that 
Colonel Howard Vyse’s friend and assistant in Egypt, 
Mr. Perring, subsequently fell away from his own 
original measures; and, having lost by death the 
Coloners friendly and honest guidance, committed 
the fatal mistake, — applauded thoixgh it was by 
Chevalier Bunsen, — of remodelling all the measured 
proportions of the Pyramid, according to a pure 
hypothesis as to even numbers of the Egyptian 
cubit having been employed on the principal lines. 
Whence resulted the angle 51° 20' 25", for the incli- 
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nation of the sides of the Great Pyramid ; a quan- 
tity which has therefore been boldly, even brazenly, 
printed as being the actual fact, in the second volume 
of Bunsen’s Egypt^s Place in Universal History} 
Now, if the question had rested still, where Colonel 
Howard Vyse left it, I would not have presumed to 
interfere. For although my angle-measuring instru- 
ments were superior to his, — there is not How any 
feature .accessible about any part of the Pyramid, 
which can approach in the remotest degree to the 
admirable facilities for correct measure which his 
large casing-stones in situ afforded, — or which can 
pretend to bring the question within the very small 
range of uncertainty, which his two perfectly in- 
dependent methods of measuring the same thing, 
ultimately resulted in.^ But when some one else in 
London, subsequently alters the quantity at wiU, by 
more than half a degree, — I have then no compunc- 
tion in bringing out whatever I may have actually 
observed in Egypt; and in thereby allowing all men 

’ As aii illustration both of tbo persuasions to \vhich Mr. Perring 
may have srccumbe<i, and of some men being still sadly prone put 
theory, not only bt-fore, but in ]»lace of, measure, — I may mention 
having received a h tter troiu an <• togenarianin Octci*’ er 1866, suggest- 
ing that T should proportion all my own mcaJiures to his theoretical lengths 
of coffer ami Pjramkl ; f^r though those latter hypothetical numbers 
are often very wide of the actual quantities, their author thinks they 
illustrate * eternal laws,’ and * absolute harmonies ;* and are therefore 
infinitely supt t ior to any thing that can be derived from direct mea- 
sures. lik wifaf a<l\ isos that the i)rescut book should be illustrated, 
not with drawiug!^. / t he Pyramid itself, but with photographs of a 
large diagram n prosentiug his theoretical ulea the Pyramid I 

See Our Inheritance %a the Great Pyramid^ by the Author, i)p. 21 
to 24. \ 'h 'i ' 

THE H MAH.iaM y 
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to see for themselves, whether there is any probability 
of 61° 20' being nearer to the fact of the Great 
Pyramid, than 51° 51' ; for the odd seconds are not 
worth noting in the presence of more than half a 
degree of defalcation. 

' First, then, I would remark, referring to page 165 
of volume second, — that my measures of the mere 
denuded sides of the Great Pyramid, taken with spe- 
cial pains to avoid effects of weathering, are,- on every 
flank of the Pyramid, contained within the numbers 
5 1® 3 9' and 5 1® 5 9'. And, second, that the fragments 
of all the casing-stones measured, come (vol. ii. p. 169) 
in the means of two sets arranged according to their 
having been derived from the upper or lower edge 
of the casing-stones, — between 51° 49' and 51° 58'. 

But whereas those two examples may be con- 
sidered of very limited powers, I Avould allude, 
thirdly, to the observations taken with the Playfair 
altitude azimuth instrument from the four comer 
sockets of the Pyramitl. 'riiere, at least foT the 
low^er parts, we had the A'oiy original terminal mark- 
ings of the Pyramid s base ; and if for the summit we 
had only the denuded top of the Pyramid, we may 
have some means of approximating to the thickness 
of casing to be virtually supplied. In fact, on this 
point the whole question turns ; we shall do well, 
therefore, to inquire into its structural details before 
refeixing to instrumental observations. 

Now, only by examination of the Pyramids them- 
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selves, can we expect to become acquainted with 
their builders’ mode of applying their peculiar sys- 
tem of a casing-stone finish to the exterior ; and 
there are some points about it, which have not yet 
been brought out in print. On looking to the third 
Pyramid of Jeezeh, we see many of its casing-stones 
still in situ at various heights, simply seated in* the 
angles of the component courses of mason^ ; and if 
that were the rule also at the Great Pyramid, the 
average thickness of the casing must always have 
been measured by one stone. But, if we examine, 
on the other hand, the second Pyramid of Jeezeh, — 
it is found to have one, or more, thicknesses of a 
sort of intermediate class of hacking-stones, between 
the rude courses of masoniy and the exquisitely 
bevelled exterior of the outer casing ; the horizontal 
thickness, consequently, of what must be considered 
there, the general casing, is measured by several 
stones, and is much greater than at the third Pyramid. 

AVhich of these two plans, then, was probably 
adopted at the Great Pyramid ? 

Without doubt that of the second Pyramid ; for 
there, all tlie casing still visible about the upper 
part, is of the while M okattam limeetone, such as all 
the fragments at the foot of the Great Pyramid are 
composed of ; and those two are neaiiy contem- 
poraneous buildings (see chapter x., vol. i.) ; while 
the Ihii l ^j'ramid is an erection of a long sub- 
sequent age, .and its casing is in reel granite, a rare 
and costly materhd in Lower and Middle Egypt. 
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Let us attend then to what are the facts at the 
second Pyramid ; where, after having first noticed 
certain phenomena from the ground below it, with 
the eye, — I was subsequently enabled to obtain an 
approximate measure of them by placing several 
photographs, then and there taken, under a micro- 
scope provided with a micrometer; and the following 
are the Dearly consistent results derived from views 
of both the north, east, and south sides, but more 
particularly from the southern end of the east 
side, close to the lower termination of the casing 
there — 

Height of each of the regular coui*!?cs of masonry 

forming the core of the n])pcr part of the Imihling, =: 37 inches. 

Height of each of the stones forming the external sur- 
face of the casing, . . . . . . — 19 ,, 

Height of each of the atones forming one or more 
layers hetwo.m tlic regular internal c otirscs of 
maaonr}^ and the outside bevelled casing-stones, . = 20 ,, 

Horizontal distance from the outside bevelled surface 
of the casing-stones, to the regular cour;:es of in- 
ternal masonry core, including, therefo*-!*, all the 
interstitial layers of backing-stones of 20*, . . ~ 105 „ 

See Frontbij/ierc,^ 

^ As a further illustration of the large an.ount of horizontal projec- 
tion of the Ctasing-stones beyornl the courses of the second Pyramid, — 
I may mention that our Arab attendant, Alee Dobree, being freed 
from <'ur service on a Sunday, employetl his leisure on one occasion in 
company with some of his friends, in conducting an eager traveller, 
name unknown, up the second Pyramid. They progressed well 
enough for half the ascent ; but when they came close under the 
casing, and saw it spread out over their heads like an umbrella,— tlio 
traveller became so nervously alarmed, that Alee and the Arabs had 
to bind him to them, they said, with ropes, or he would have fallen 
do^n like a st me ; and there was an end at once to all his ambitious 
projects, at the second Pyramid. 

InH oward Vyse and Perring’s folio views the horizontal distance of 
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Now, inasmucli as these numbers show, that the 
casing-stones were generally small as compared 
with the blocks forming the courses of masonry, 
and were accompanied by other small stones, also 
of fine quality behind them, and cut rectangularly, 
— ^we see immediately why the casing of a Pyramid, 
cased on such a plan, was so great a prize to the 
Muslim plunderers of the middle ages, who jverc in 
need of building materials for their newly-devised 
cities. For, such moderate-sized rectangular stones, 
of the white Mokattam order, are precisely what the 
Arabs about the Pyramids are still plundering the 
tombs of, — whenever their internal walls are so 
composed; and at the Great Pyramid, the supply of 
such stones could only be got at by pulling off the 
bevelled casing. While, if this itself was hkewise 
composed fur the most part of stones only twenty 
inches high, — they could be trimmed into shape with 
far greater case, than such very large blocks as all 
the casing-stones have been usually supposed to be, 
from the enormous size of Colonel Howard Vyse’s 
celebrated two. These, however, formed part of the 
very base of tha casing, and had a particular mfc..ha- 
nical reason for being nnssive, which did not like- 
wise appertain to the majority above them. 

the ontside ca.'iing from the inside courses, is about ninety-six inches, 
close under th**, casing ; but rather more a few courses lower down. 
The datum for lin ‘ar r easures of details in my photographs already 
alluded to, I shou. add, has been the breadth of the second Pyramid, 
from point to poii.t ot iti casing^s lower end, as given in the meridian 
section of the baou* folio "lews, and made otjuai to tw'o tiiousaj »l two 
hundred inches. 
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To infer again what the arrangement of the 
upper part of the casing of the Great Pjoramid must 
have been, from another example than that of the 
second Pyramid, — we may allude to Colonel Howard 
Vyse’s description of the north Pyramid of Dashoor, 
the architecture of which he frequently compares to 
that of the Great Pyramid; besides its being, in 
point pf size of base, the nearest approach to that 
grand example, of all the Pyramids of Egypt. This 
Dashoor monument, then, was built of a local red- 
dish stone, full of petrified shells, but was cased 
with white Mokattam stone. Some patches of this 
casing still exist in situ, at various heights of the 
Pyramid’s sides ; and one of them, represented on 
Plate I., shows unequivocally the backing, or filling- 
in, with rectangular blocks of white Mokattam mate- 
rial, between the bevelled casing-stones and the 
regular courses of constructive masonry of the 
Pyramid’s core. There is no scale to the Colonel’s 
or Mr. Perring’s view (Plate 14 of his folio views) ; 
but, measured by his stated breadth of the entrance 
passage which is close by, — the mean horizontal 
thickness of the white casing and backing stones 
represented, is rather more than 120 inches. In 
other parts of the Pyramid the same feature varies 
from 60 to 130 inches, — the figure given by the mere 
masonry courses being veiy rude, and requiring much 
larger corrections in some places than in others.^ 

' The following further account of this Dashoor Pyramid is iTn])or' 
tant, ‘ The top of tlio Pyramid was built entirely with Arabian 
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Now comes the all-important question, viz., what 
thickness shall we assign to the casing that once 
surrounded the 'present summit of the Great Pyra- 
mid ; which so-called summit, let it always be borne 
in mind, must have been some 350 inches below 
the original culminating point? Colonel Howard 
Vysc gives for the distance of the outside of his two 
casing-stones, from the Pyramid courses, on their 
level, ‘.about nine feet,’ or 108 inches; and in his 
view, he fills part of that space with certain filling-iu 
blocks, as also shown on our Plate i. fig. 3. But 
if we take for the summit casing’s horizontal 
thickness in the middle of one of the sides, the 
round number of 100 inches, — and add one inch for 
the thick layer of red mortar between the outside of 
the masonry course and the first surface of the 
backing-stones, — similarly with what may be seen 
outside the present north-eastern corner of the Pyr- 
amid near the ground (stereographic photograph 
No. 1), — wc then have a side thickness which gives 
a diagonal measure at the corner, of 143 inches. 
And, f»'om our actual measure, at the socket below 
with the Playfair altitude-azimuth instrument, of 
signals held out at the top of the Pyramid to dis- 

(Mokattaru) stone. The apex had been formed of one block, and the 

* course below it of four others, 57 inches thick ; but in general the 

* courses towiirds the top were about 24 inches, and those near the 

* base 30 inches in thickness. The stones are laid in horizontal 
‘ cours -s, olid *he v iiole of the masonry is good, and resembles that of 

* the Great P\ / in -d of Jeezch.* 

‘ Being still very h'aarp at top, it Is calh^ 1 by the Arabs ** Haram 

* Meaince,” the pointed or sharp Pyramid. It is also called “ Haram 

* el Watawcet,’’ fr. m the roo-iboi of bats within it.* 
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tances of both 100 and 150 inches in the diagonal 
direction, — we are justified in stating (see voL ii. 
p. 176), that the 143-inch diagonal would have an 
altitude at every corner, between 41° 68', and 42° 1'; 
while the theoretical comer angle arising from John 
Taylor’s side angle of 51° 51' 14'3'', is 41° 69'48'7". 

This example may perhaps suffice to show, that 
Colonel Howard Vyse’s measured, and John Taylor’s 
adopted, angle of the side inclination of the Great 
Pyramid, cannot be very far from the truth. But 
there is even a fourth reference which may be made 
to observation ; and if the things referred to therein 
do not appear at first sight, to l)o in any immediate 
way connected with tlic matter, and never have 
been so connected yet by any autlior or traveller, — 
they will speak for themselves when they come tn 
be measured. Most hapf»ily too, ever^’ part of them 
which has to enter into the measurcnient, still exists 
visibly and tangibly ; so that good, painstaking, 
modem observation is perfectly able of itself, cither 
to prove or disprove what has just been advanced 

The features here alluded to, arc the azimuth 
trenches, as we have termed them (vol. i. p. 134 and 
416 ; and voL ii. p. 125 and 185 ; see also Plate xv. 
vol. ii.), before the Eastern face of the Great P3tramid ; 
features which are unique, and have nothing at all 
resembling them, about any other of the Pyramids 
of Jeezeh. The earliest distinct notice which I 
have been able to identify as alluding to them, is 
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that of Dr. Eichardson in 1817 ; and he, travelling 
in the train of a peer of the realm, and at a time 
when the trenches were half filled with rubbish, 
speaks of them as resembling the inclined roads by 
which a gentleman’s carriage would be taken to 
and from a pond of water. He then speculates upon 
whether they might not really have had something 
to do with moisture in a more important maimer, — 
imagining that the water of the Nile was raised up 
in ancient days by bucket-wheels innumerable to 
the top of the hill, and then poured into the 
trenches; which, if cleared of their present ano- 
malous contents, might be found, he suggests, to 
descend very deep, and convey their fluid supplies 
to the concealed tomb of King Cheops, keeping 
that structure thereby perpetually surrounded with 
water, in tiic island-like manner detailed by Hero- 
dotus. 

Subsequently, M. Caviglia in 1820, and Mr. 
Perring in 1837, did clear out most of the loose 
rubbish ; and thereby showed the unteuability, either 
of the carriage-road or the water-trough hypotheses : 
— in their place, however, announcing the idea, that 
the trenches had been used for mixing mortar in 
at the time of building the Vyramid; an idea 
repeated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, though with- 
out particular affirmation. Dr. Lepsius again looked 
on at the san . ludiows in 1843, pronouncing them, 
according to iiis map, to he tom^. s. And finally, 
the moment I caught aight of them in January 
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1865, they gave me the impression of being some- 
how or other connected with an original laying out 
of the dominant angles of the Great Pyramid, — in 
the manner of an astronomer’s marking the meri- 
dian and prime vertical lines with much exactitude, 
before beginning to build a public observatory. 

Two of the trenches, the north and south ones, evi- 
dently indicate a meridian line, or rather a parallel 
to the east face of the Great Pyramid. And then 
a very peculiar, sharply, and deeply cut trench, — 
the east-north-east one, — goes off from the middle of 
the linear distance between them (Plate xv. vol. ii.), 
at an angle, measured accurately with the Playfair 
instrument, of 76° 25' 52" with the line of the north 
and south trenches; and of TG' 11' 22" with the 
line of the two sockets at the north-east and south- 
east comers of the Pyramid’s base. The mean of 
these two quantities, being 76° 18' 38", — while the 
angle at the summit of the Pyramid between op- 
posite faces, according to John Taylor’s theory, is 
76°l7'3r. 12)^7^' 

Again, from the same starting-point, the angle 
between the north-north-east and cast-north-east 
trenches, is 51" 53' 22''; evidently a near approach 
to John Taylor’s number for the angle of elevation 
at the foot of the Great Pyramid in the middle of 
one of its sides. But as this angle can be deduced 
trigonometrically from the angle at the summit of 
the Pyramid, of which we have the two distinct 
trench measures above given, — there can be produced 
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from the azimuth trenches three determinations for 
the angle of the foot of the Pyramid, as thus — 


1, 61* 5.r 22" 

2, 51 47 4 

and 3, 51 54 19 

The mean of all which, is 61 51 35 


an astonishingly close approximation surely to John 
Taylor’s 61° 51' 14'3": and utterly remove(\ from 
Mr. Perring’s and Chevalier Bunsen’s hypothetical 
quantity of 51° 20'. 

True, no doubt, that these trench results may be 
termed ‘ only a coincidence but then what a coin- 
cidence, compared to any other that could be in- 
stituted in all that region, even amongst forms more 
apparently similar ! Look round, for instance, at all 
the rest of the Jeezeh Pyramids, some of them in- 
dicated liistoncally to be built in imitation of the 
Great Pyramid, — but by kings or architect:: who were 
of a diametrically opposed religious belief ; and who 
I'vidently, by the fact of the measured proportions 
of their works, did not appreciate the invaluable 
geometrical consequence of the particular angle 
51'' 51' 14’3". For tlius are given those Pyramids’ 
angles by modern iudepeiident observation — 

/ 52^ 50' by the French sfivanis 
Second Pyramid, < 52 20 by Howard Vyse. 

( 52 50 by C. Piazzi Smyth. 

Third P> 'fiaiM, 51 0 by Howard Vyse. 

Fifth, , 52 15 

Seventh 62 ID 

Eightlk 52 10 

Ninth 52 10 
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That is to say, each and every one of these Pyramids 
is largely removed, — or, by a great many times the 
value of the azimuth-trench angular differences, — 
from the typical angle of the Great Pyramid I But, 
while pointing out this remarkable feature as a cry- 
ing fact, I am at the same time quite ready to bow 
before a civil engineer like Mr. Perring, in a matter 
of building, — and allow, that the trenches were used, 
and probably opened out and widened along their‘ 
axes at the time of the building of the Great Pyra- 
mid, — for ‘mixing mortar’ in. Or, to be equally re- 
spectful before Dr. Lepsius, as a sepulchral authority, 
— and consent to the trenches having been used, after 
the building was over, and mortar-mixing no longer 
required, — for the interment of corpses; (indeed, our 
own people, in clearing out rubbish from the southern 
end of the north trench, turned out several lumps of 
bitumen, and a few mummy rag.s). But these em- 
ploymcnfs can by no means cxplaiTj, and have not 
even attempted to explain, the particular, nay, the 
more than particular, angles at whicli the axes of the 
trenches are azimuthally situated with respeet to 
each other ; and the placing of them at those angles, 
must have preceded their employment for the other 
more material and subsequently useful purposes 
alleged. 

Either, then, the trenches were placed by their 
original diggers at the actual angles now ascertained, 
intentionally, or not intentionally. If the former, 
those men, who must also be looked on as the 
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builders of the Great P)rramid, knew what a re- 
markable property they could give to a Pyramid, 
by constructing its slope at the critical angle of 51 ° 
61 ' nearly, and we shall do wisely to attend with 
care to their other angular works. But if the latter, 
that is, if the angle was the result of pure accident, 
without the will or intention of the builders being 
exerted to any extent, — and if we find, on investi- 
gating further, that the Great Pyramid is full of 
similar accidents, — each of them dovetailing into 
the other, and forming a regular system with a set 
purpose and grand design, — then what some men 
call accident, others will be inclined to look on as 
Providence ‘ overruling the works of men, and 
‘ causing them to assist in bringing out results 
‘ whieh they never anticipated.’ 

For the present, however, we merely request 
attention to the features of this one case on its own 
merits ; for there, no subsequent use which the 
irenches may have been put to, during the last four 
thousand years, has prevented an original feature of 
them being recovered by moderu scientific measure ; 
and when it is so recovered, it is found eminently 
corroborative of John Tailor’s peculiar angle, while 
it lends additional force to the truth and reality of 
this, our thivvl Proposition. 


VOL. III. 
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PROPOSITION IV. 

* THE ANGLE OF INCLINATION OP THE INCLINED PAS- 
SAGES IN THE GEE AT PYEAMID, IS 26 ° 18 ' 10 *, 
NEAELY V 

In so far as the Great Pyramid has a descending 
entrance passage leading to a subterranean chamber, 
it is like every otlier Pyramid at Jeezeh ; but from 
a certain part of that entrance passage, defined on 
the floor by a device of the builders which our 
linear measures discovered (vol. i. p. 154, and vol. ii. 
p. 15), there branches off the system of ascending 
passages, known now by name of the first ascending 
passage, and the Grand Galleiy ; and these, as 
they exist in the Great Pyramid, are quite unique 
throughout all known Pyramid architecture. Con- 
sidering. then, the descending cntraiue psissage, from 
its mouth to the sign on the floor, a necessary means 
of approach to the other two pivssages, both of them 
ascending, — we have three passages peculiar to, or at 
least connected with, the typical part of the Great 
Pyramid; and of which passages we require to 
know the angle of inclination. While we may well 
be urged to a more studious examination of the 
subject, on recognising in the walls of these passages 
the very surfaces, still existing, that were formed by 
the handiwork and intentions of the original builders. 

Generally speaking, all modem travellers have 
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at once pronounced the amount of angle of the 
ascending passages above a horizontal level, to be 
equal to that of the descending passage below the 
same ; though some have stated sensible differences 
amongst them, and have given angles for one or all 
varying anywhere between 25° and 2T. For, as to 
30° and 60° of some earlier authors, they must be 
attributed to the effect on their nerves of thb dark- 
ness, and, their ‘ terrour of descending the slope,’ the 
facilis descemm Averni, as they thought it, rather 
than as the result of their applying any instrumental 
clinometer, however rude. 

The angle, on the other hand, contained in our 
proposition, is a very simple deduction (which oc- 
curred to me in 1864), from a consideration of Mr. 
Taylor’s figure of the Pyramid already given ; and is 
to be further explained in our next Proposition, as 
well as in Plate ii. Being therefore founded in its 
birth upon the proved and measured proportions cf 
ihe whole Pyramid, — the passages’ angular quantity 
hence asserted, may bo fairly allowed the honour 
of standing the ordeal of a tiial, upon its merits ; 
though no further opini on can be declared, until the 
result of such trial becomes known. We shall, there- 
fore, at once take each of the three passages in suc- 
cession, and examine it rigorously by itself. 

First, of the entr uice passage. When the modem 
approved measures of this feature were handed me 
in Cairo, before going out to the Pyramid, as 
standing; — 
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* Angle by Colonel Howard Vyse, = 26^41' 0" 

* And angle by Mr. Ayrton/ *= 26 40 18 

each of these angles being measured by a theodolite 
at the upper end, observing a lamp at the lower end 
of the passage, — I expected the theory would be 
found inapplicable ; but proceeded to make measures 
notwithstanding. Now, although my observations 
went no further down the passixge, than the fiducial 
mark on the floor already described, — that ought not 
to have made any sensible difference in the angle ; 
because those who have been down further, describe 
the passage as perfectly straight throughout its 
chief length. Yet, a very great difference was found 
between the former results, and mine ; indeed, so 
constant, abiding, and decided a difference, that 
in no part fifty inches long, of the one thousand 
inches in length that I examined, was there a single 
case, — even when the particular angle there was 
swelled by error of observation, and dilapidations of 
the building, — of the numbers reaching so high as 
2('<° 40' ; and the means three perfectly different 
modes of observing, xvith different instruments, and 
at different timcis (vol. ii. p. 145), united in giving 
the angle as 20° 27', without a chance of an error 
so largo as 2'. 

Second, of the first ascending passage. Tliis pas- 
sage angle is too generally assumed by travellers to 
be necessarily the same as that of, either the Grand 
Gallery, or, the entrance passage reversed ; and the 
only distinct statement that I can find of its having 
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been really measured by a competent observer, is 
Colonel Howard Vyse’s, where it is given as 26° 18'. 
My double series of observations, however, with one 
instrument observing from below to above ; and 
with another, long after in point of time, from 
above to below (vol. ii. p. 151), combined inexorably 
in giving 26° 6', — certainly true within 2'. 

These two small passages, then, which we have 
now examined, — give, one of tliem more, and the 
other less, than the theoretical quantity : their mean, 
or 26° 16' 30", being within 2' distance therefrom ; 
and looking like a case of probable error of con- 
struction on the part of honest workmen, who knew 
the right theoretical angle, and wished to hit, but 
had practical difficulty in hitting, it exactly. 

Ifet if this be the fact, then we are entitled to 
expect that, in the Grand Gallery, the angle is 
much more closely approximated to ; for the result 
of our months of measuring inside the Pjrramid was 
eminently to show, that the builders had ever risen 
in ac'^uracy of work, conformably to the architec- 
tural or theoretwal importance of the part they were 
working upon ; and the Grand Gallery, from its 
superior length, as well as vastly superior height and 
finish, must be considered far to overweigh both of 
the little passages l y Aviiich it is approached. With 
extraordinajy nxieiy, therefore, to be accurate in 
my measures, did 1 begin the testi.ig of the Grand 
Gallery, and in utter uncer ainty how the aflfair 
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would end ; for if, on one hand, Colonel Howard 
Vyse has stated the angle of the Gallery as 26" 18', 
on the other, his angles of the two previous pas- 
sages had proved erroneous by many minutes ; and 
Mr. Ayrton had since made the following observa- 
tions on the Grand Gallery ; — 

‘ Angle of Grand Gallery by measurement of a 
* base and perpendicular, 25® 17' Sd** 

* The same, by hypothenuse and perpendicular,’ = 25 42 53 

The same, as recorded by M. Jomard, . . = 25 65 30 

The same, by Mr. Edward Lane, . . . =* *26 30 0 

I attacked the Grand Gallery, then, with three 
different instrumental methods^ (vol. ii, p. 155), 
measuring it both optically from end to end, and 
mechanically along every step of both sides. And 
as the work progressed, and even more now, I am 
perfectly confounded to tliink, how the excellent 
observers above mentioned could possibly have 
obtained the quantities set down against their 
names ; for no angles beginning vith 25*, ever 
entered even into any single observation of mine, 
not even the most discordant ; and all the sets joined 
in pointing with admirable unanimity to 26*17' 37*, 
as the true mean quantity, certainly correct within 
the limits of 1'. While if, from original error of con- 
struction, the angle in some limited portions of the 
run of the Gallery varied from 26* 2' to 26° 35', — 
that was only towards the middle of the whole 
length, where a little undulation was not of so much 
importance as at either end ; and there, it was most 
instructive to see how closely the mean angle had 
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been preserved, equally too, on both sides of the 
room. (See vol. ii. p. 158.) 

The undoubted result, then, of the most severe 
measurement by the most powerful angular measur- 
ing instruments ever brought into the Pyramid, — 
for such the Coventry clinometer and Playfair alti- 
tude-azimuth may fairly be considered, — ^has been 
to show an error from the theory of less than l'. In 
fact, we may say, practically to prove the theory, — 
in a case where modern observers had differed from 
each other in their observations of the same thing 
by at least 70' (minutes). 

This allusion is made in no critical spirit, but 
rather with the useful object of drawing a few 
much-needed conclusions for the regulation of our 
i’yramid theorizing. Some men, ardent for mathe- 
matical accuracy, may refuse to consider our propo- 
sition proved by observation, unless the latter has 
brought out the same second, or fraction of a second, 
that can be computed theoretically ; but these gen- 
tlemen must be reminded, that the Pyramid, even 
tliougli the 2 )ian of it should ho v'e been drawn up by 
an angel with absolute perfection, was realized only 
by the hands of mortal men of the handicraft trade 
of masons, whose powers of accuracy were, and are, 
limited. And, if modern philosophers have consi- 
dered that they ha-' c identified the same part of the 
Pyranud, by 1 eir observations of angle differing 
from each other b^’' 70', — is it too niuch to concede 
to the ancient m.isons, i:, t\:Oir far more difficult 
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process of constructing the long slope of stone, that 
they considered their whole Grand Gallery angle, 
when within 1' of the theoretical angle, to mean the 
same thing as that ? 

But in the Grand Gallery they put out all their 
possible powers; and were far closer there, than in the 
two small passages, where the errors are + 9', and 
— 12'. , Let us then in future limit our ideas at the 
Pyramid of a practical angular proof of theory, when 
in an unimportant part of the stnicture to some- 
thing that comes within 1 5' ; and in an important 
part, to within 2', of what can be computed. 


PEOPOSITION V. 

‘TFIE UiFKAT PYRAMin IS .SEXSIULY IX THE LATITUDE 

OF 30“ t' 

There are not many authorities tt> examine for 
the latitude of the Great Pyramid, and by reason 
probably — that few persons having hitherto con- 
sidered any very precise angular distance from the 
equator, to be a iiriori necessary for the import of 
the monument — men had not that peculiar stimulus 
to observation in universal science, of comparing 
fact with theory, and ancient performance against 
modem measure. A still further development, 
b.owevcr, of John Taylor’s original idea to that 
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described in our last Proposition, induced me, before 
visiting Egypt, — to think that a latitude of 30° was 
necessary to complete the fulness and appropriate- 
ness of the Pyramid’s geometric symbolizations. 
Such an angle certainly came out from a very 
simple treatment of John Taylor’s proportions of the 
Pyramid, and may be described thus : — (In Plate ii. 
fig. 1) the triangle A b d represents a section of the 
Great Pyramid through its vertical axis, and the 
middle of opposite sides ; and the proportions are, 
according to the above vencrfible authority, such, — 
that AC, the vertical height, is to 4 bd (or to four 
times the length of one side of the base), — as the 
radius, to the circumference of a circle. On that as 
sumption, any one can compute the angle and find — 

Ani;:.' at i-ithor font, . . . . = .'jl'" 51' 14-3’' 

A lul angle at summit, . . . = 76 17 31*4 

The linaav 2>>'02)ortlo»3 — for as yet we do not say 
anything about (dmb.Ue — may of course be 

computed fmm the same data. And having in that 
manner obtained a theoretical area of the given 
vertical section of the Pyramid, — a square of equal 
area, efqii is formed and placed ccntrically and 
symmetrically, as in the figure ; Nvhero, by continuing 
the line e f to the circumference of the circle and 
parallel with bd, an ’ by joining CL, — we obtain 
in the angle c l i, or its equivalent b c i., a new 
quantity, alld by computation 6“ 18' 10". 

Now, in the first place, this angle is peculiar to a 
Pyramid of John Taylor s characteristics ; for if there 
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should be one higher in proportion to the breadth 
of its base, the above angle would be smaller, and 
if lower, it would be greater : and, in the second 
place, this angle, as confined to 26“ 18' nearly, has 
been made much practical use of by the builders of 
the Great Pyramid, — who, as shown in Proposition 
IV., — appear to have regulated all three of the inclined 
passages upon it. Accordingly, without altering any- 
thing in fig. 1, if we merely add thereto the addi- 
tional lines in fig. 2, — viz., trisection of the upper 
half and bisection of the lower half of the centrally 
disposed square, by lines parallel with the base of 
the Pyramid, — we obtain, first, a point z; from which, 
if we draw a line parallel to the former c L, we ob- 
tain one X Y z, which lies almost as exactly as it can 
be measured (sec PI. iii. vol. i.) in the veiy' peculiar 
position of the cntnxnco passage of the Great Pyi-amid. 

In the next place, if from v downward we draw 
a line at an equal but opposite angle to the c Li of 
fig. I, — we obtain a line v w y, which occupies the 
position in the Pyramid of both Grand Gallery and 
first ascending passage ; while from the intersection 
point w, we have the line w u already formed, and 
representing closely the horizontal passage leading to 
the Queen’s chamber. 

This is surely a largo amount of confirmation 
from the actual building ; and if confined as yet to 
mere mechanical geometry, there follo#Bome tests 
derived from astronomy, — seeing that the entrance 
passage has been claimed by various authors, as a 
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tube pointed to the lover culmination of a star 
which was Polar at the period of the Pyramid’s con- 
struction.^ Agreeably with this idea, our fig. 3 
shows, that by drawing one line from c through \\ 
already given, and another also from c through p, 
(where c p=ef), we obtain together with the line 
c L, three lines, cl, cm, and c N ; of which, if c L be 
really the direction of a circumpolar star at i^s lower 
culmination, on is its direction at the upper culmi- 
nation, c M being the place of the Pole, within limits 
of a few seconds only; the computed values being — 

B v.h, = 26° 18' lO* 

B C M, = 30 0 0 

and B 0 N, = 33 41 24 

Now these are angles which, under the same mode 
of treatment, would be yielded by no other shape 
of triangle tlian that arising from John Taylor’s 
pniportions of the Great Pyramid ; and they appear 
remarkably' confirmed by the masonry of that build- 
ing, inasmuch as they seem to regulate the exces- 
sively' increased height of the Grand Gallery, over 
the original small hciglit of one of the ordinary 
passages, as shown more particularly in Plate vi. 
But a more serious test w'ill consist in ascertaining, 
whether the angle of latitude in which the Pyramid 
stands, is really tha angle pointed to in the diagram 
by BCM ; for if it is, the concurrence of the geometry, 
geography, and astronomy, of the Great Pyramid 
will be remfl^able to a degree past all mere chance 

^ See Sir John Hcrschei's U \i\ Colonel Howrard Vyt.'s Opera^ 
iions at iht Great Pyramid of Omh^ toI, ii, 107*109. 
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coincidence; and a striking reason will then be 
obtained for the monument standing in its present 
parallel, and no other. 

The first point to be tested in this astronomical 
department of tlie general question, is one which 
has been usually taken for granted, by all those 
authors who have claimed the entrance passage 
for a polar star ; viz., that the Pyramid must 
have been correctly oriented, or placed with its 
several faces accurately to the north, south, east, and 
west points of the horizon. Yet the only instru- 
mental observations on the subject, were those by 
the French savants, and they had shown an error, 
- 19' 58" of ared 

That quantity, however, being overlooked by all 
theorizers, — showed very plainly, that they did riot 
think it capable of ■'. itiating their astronomical de- 
ductions . and it is not a much greater error, than 

^ * La Pyramidp rst nrienuV avec cxactitiulp. M. Nonet, astro- 

* norae, a tronvp, par des oj»fciatioiis goom/'triqnos ct astronomiqiios 

* (Voyez D^rftAc Egypth nnf\, t. iii. p. 105, ot smv.), quo la c/itd du 

* Nord d^viait de la ligne ot Oucst de O ' 10' 58" vers le sud, d’oii 

* il a coQclii qne 'a ligne in<5ridiennc qui fut trac^^c pour orienter le 
‘ monument, declinait de 20' vers ’nest : maisi, comme le revetement a 
‘ disparn, il n’est pas certain qne cettc jjctite diff(^rcnce provienne de 
‘ladLection pniFi'tivc des faces, et il cst naturel de I’attribuer, au 

* moins en partie, a la tbiTiculU^ de determiner avec nne pn^cision par- 

* faite la dirt'ction des degr<5.s qtii boraent aujourd’hui los faces. On 
‘ sait que Tonfintation de I’obscrvatoire de Tycho Braln^ a <it^ trouviSc 
‘ A Uranibourg, par I’Acat’dmicien Picard, en di^faut de 

• Jj ailieurs, suivant la ixuiarque mCme de robservateur, la ligne 

* m^ridienue <^tant et dirig^e exactement au nffd, on aurait eu 

‘ de la ixdne, en ^levant ici nne peqiendiculaire, de ne pas d^vier, sur 

* uoe longueur de 1 Ki mAtres i, de trois ddeimAtreo, quantity suffisanie 

* por.r donner 20' de diffnirence. Il aurait falln, solon moi, obserrer 
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what was permitted in the most celebrated Euro- 
pean observatory of two hundred and thirty years 
previous. But when the Great Pyramid, of nearly 
twenty times as many yearn earlier, came recently 
to be examined by us, with due attention to its 
fiducial markings (vol. ii. p. 196), behold its utmost 
error, not the 19' 58" alleged, nor even the 18' of 
Tycho Brahe, but only 4' 35" ! 

Hence, we may now go forward with renewed 
confidence to the next point, and consider the 
latitude of the Great Pyramid. The result of 
M. Nouet’s ol)servations in the celebrated national 
French work, is set down as 29° 59' 6"; and my 
recent result with the Playfair altitude-azimuth 
instrument i.s, 29 58' 51" ; accurate probably to 
within 3". Neverthele&s, if M. Nouet’s original 
obseiwations can be found, or shown to have been 
as extensive as mine, — I sliall not be disposed 
to quarrel witli any one, who prefers taking a mean 
of the two results, to cither one by itself ; though 


‘ quelie diruction a lo plan (h\ prcD ier caiir^ di? la Pyrainiclo, celiii qui 
‘ aboutit ii I’cntree clonL j’ai parU* ])lus liaut : ropi^raiiou aurait 
‘ (Ufiicilc Sana (louto ; niai:> lo parailclisnie exact ct Tcntii^re conferva- 
‘ tion de ses faces aiiraicuL jirocur * uiie lignc prosque matli<5matiqi;e k 
‘ comparer an meridien dr lieu. Nous t*ounai»soas Tangle du plan 

* form^ par le foml do c*- e anal avi ■ Tliorizim, ct cetto notion fournit 
‘ dejii des reuiaixiue' in 're ’•»a?!t*>.s , dies le doviondiont davantage 
‘encore, quaud on connatfcrt pa ’ untement, si eile existe, Tiuclinaison 
‘ de son jdan vertical sur 1<* plan du jiu^ridicn : c© travail, qui import©- 

* rait k l*histoi];| de Tastr<momi(\ ne serait qu ■ la continuation des 

‘ recherches que TAcat’omie lioyale dot Scic nces ordonna dans le 
‘ xviii® sidcic dans la vuo dc lea observations de cette esp^ce 

* cbez lea diff^rens peuples.’—- M. Ji»mard, in Dh^Hptlon il< VEgypUt 
AMlgniUst J^6scriptiont>, tom. ii. p. 
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meanwhile I beg to be allowed to retain my own 
determination. 

Now the numbers 29* 68' 61", do come so abun- 
dantly within our rule of 2' discordance being 
allowed, that we might in so far at once declare the 
case practically proved. But that rule is not to pre- 
vent our testing any one particular instance more 
accurately still, if possible ; nor was it intended to 
apply to exactly such a subject as the minutes of 
latitude angle. There is therefore no objection what- 
ever, to any one asking, ‘ why the builders did not 

* hit the theoretical angle of 30° O' O" of latitude, a 
‘ little closer, than to a distance of 1' 9" only ? 

To this, the answer seems to be, — especially when 
looking at the real Great Pyramid passage pointing 
to an actual star in the sky, — the asking, in Scottish 
fashion, of another fjuestion ; viz., ‘ Ought not the 

* latitude rather to be such as, wdth a mean amount 
‘ of refraction added to it, will place the Polar point 
‘ visibly to men, rather than theoretically only, at 

* an angular elevation of 30° 1' 

On some grounds, this view is decidedly to be 
preferred. But noting that there is only one, of the 
two daily meridian culminations marked by a mate- 
rial passage, where men could look out at the actual 
fact in the sky (during the building of the Great 
Pyramid, though not afterwards, for other and very 
different reasons), we may be safer in taking a mean 
between the two hypotheses ; i.e., between an angle 
of 30* absolute from the equator, — and a certain 
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other angle therefrom, which, with the refraction 
added, would present an apparent elevation of the 
Pole to the same amount of 30 °. And as the refrac- 
tion at such altitude is on the average about 1' 37", 
such geometric polar angle is 29 ° 58 ' 23 ' : the mean 
between which and 30 °, is equal to 29 ° 59 ' 12 ". 

But 29 ° 59 ' 12 ", is still something very perceptibly 
greater than 29 ° 68 ' 51 ", though no doubt a re- 
markable approximation. The original question may 
therefore still be put, by some who expect super- 
human accuracy in others : viz. : ‘ Why did not the 
‘ builders hit the mark even yet a little more closely ? 
‘Or, why did they not carry the Great Pyramid 21" 

‘ farther north, and make it thereby perfectly accu- 
* rate in its geographical place V 

The answer here is simply, Go and look at the 
topographical position of the Pyramid ; and see, 
that the realizing of those 21 " would have taken the 
building off its noble hill, and buried it ingloriously 
in a broad bay of sand which intervenes to the north 
of it; and extends in that du-ection through several 
whole minutes of latitude : while if we alter the 
longitude also, to avoid that low ground, and shift 
the Pyramid westw'ard as well as northward, we 
should find only the in distinct undulations of a 
desert valley for ai; i* definite distance in the exact 
parallel of 29 ° 59 ’ 12 of latitude. Hence there is 
in fact no other conspicuous or suitable rocky hill 
for the Pyramid to stand on, except its own hill, 
throughout all this region ; for though the eminence 
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to the south of the palm-trees, is bold enough, it is 
very much too far southward for latitude puiposes. 

There was therefore no choice left to the builders, 
but to place the Pyramid on the hill where they did 
place it ; and if in being there, it is slightly in geo- 
graphical error, they have indicated a strangely per- 
fect knowledge on their part, of the existence of such 
an error ; for why, otherwise, upon any hieroglyphic 
theory of the Pyramid that has ever been brought 
forward, has that most massive building of the 
world, — when there was plenty of room southward 
for mere foundation, — been pushed so close to the 
very northern edge of the hill ! Yea, even so dan- 
gerously « lose to its northern cliff, that there is, just 
in front of the north-eastern corner of the Pyramid, 
a slicken-side scratched surface of rock, indicating a 
land-slip of part cf tlie cliff to have already occurred 
there ; aud still worse, there is a deep cleft in the local 
rock, ‘a chasm,’ according to Colonel Howard Vyse, 
preparing for another breaking away of the cliff, 
and passing slantingly under the front of the very 
Pyramid itself. (See Plates ii., iii., and iv., vol. i.) 

The builders too knew of this most dangerous 
feature, for they filled it up with good masonry to 
a depth of forty feet, and cemented it over ; and 
they further made those enormous banks of their 
ancient rubbish on the northern front cf tbo cliff 
outside (vol. i. p. 186), to keep it up, as it were ; 
recognising that a fall of that part of the rock 
would be ruinous indeed to the Pyramid. As yet 
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the rock has not given way, though it may always 
be considered as threatening ; but meanwhile, if 
ever a building vividly represented the scriptural 
phrase of standing on ‘the utmost bound of the 
‘ everlasting hills,’ — it is surely the Great Pyramid ; 
reared, and with a remarkable reason for it, on the 
very ultimate northern edge and brink of its steep- 
sided, desert, table-land. 

For its own safety, then, we w’ould not wish to 
see the Great Pyramid pushed any farther towards 
the north : and it is surely far enough already in 
that direction, to satisfy the requirements of modem 
scientific travellers, in strict justice to their own 
latter-day work. Because, have their measurements 
of any of tht? angles of the Great Pyramid been con- 
ducted within an agreement amongst each other, of 
21" ? Nay, have they been within 21' ? 

Also worthy of note is it, before leaving this 
subject, that if the Great Pyramid be not quite 
far enough northward in latitude, — it yet comes 
nearer to what theory points out, than any other 
Pyramid whatever, large or small. For all the others 
in its neighbourh<>od, are to the south of it : the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, ajid sixth, notoriously 
so ; and the se^ eii ..h, "iighth, and ninth, — when we 
consider, in proper sciontific process, the places of 
their centres as compared with th< centre of the 
Great Pyramid, — ^lali in the same category. 

One rather disputable case, however, exists out- 
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side all these; seeing that north of the seventh 
Pyramid, and north also of the latitude parallel pass- 
ing through the Great Pyramid’s centre, there is a 
system of inclined passages in a vertical and meridian 
plane, tunnelled into the rock of the hill, — ^and 
looking so much like the commencement for building 
a small pyramid, — ^as to have induced some authors 
to declare, that if no pyramid was ever actually 
erected there, men had intended to erect one, and 
may have begun it, though no stones are found there 
now. And such a pyramid, — ^though its proportions 
must have been insignificant, as being necessarily 
curtailed by the edges of the hill north and east, — 
would yet have been, as to its centre, a little nearer 
to the proper latitude desired by theory for the 
Great Pyramid, than the Great Pyramid itself. ■ 
This is serious. But on turning to Colonel 
Howard Vyso, we find that that most trustworthy 
authority, assisted liy Mr. Perring, made careful 
measures of these passages (see fig. 4 on our 
Plate II.), and arrived at the conclusion, — that they 
are neither in the meridian lino of the passages of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth Pyramids; nor at 
a commensurable distance, in any meridian line, to 
form one of a regular scries of Pyramids with them 
along the eastern side of the Great Pyramid. Mr. 
Perring likewise expresses an engineering opinion, 
that the sur face of the ground, near to and above 
these passages, waa never prepared to receive build- 
ing stones upon it ; and he alludes to Herodotus 
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noticing only three small Pyramids on the eastern 
side of the great one, as reason for concluding that 
no other small pyramids, other than the three now 
to be seen, ever stood in that neighbourhood. 

But why was there not a complete line of them 
constructed ? Or why was the partial line begun 
from the south instead of the north? And what 
were those inclined passages in the rock for,, if not 
intended to have a pyramid erected over them ? 

The two first features of this rather over-much- 
demanding question, would be satisfied, — if it was 
considered reasonable, that the architects of the 
Great Pyramid would allow no other building to 
interfere with their mighty work in any of its 
higher attributes, not even in correct geographical 
position. And th(5 last portion of the question, — 
which is the most important, and is even necessary 
to the whole, — throws some light on itself when 
practically examined. 

For, looK at the passages in plan and vertical 
sccticm (Plate ii.), and see that they are a system, in 
principle of arrangement, such as exists in no other 
Pp’amid whatever, excej^t the Great Pyramid ; for 
there is the long descending entrance passage : an 
upward and opposite rising passage from the middle 
of that, like the Grea Pyramid’s ‘first ascending 
passage ; ’ then the beginning of a horizontal passage, 
like that to the Queen’s ohambei ; ;.ad finally, the 
commencement of on uvward rising Grand Gallery, 
with its remarkable ramps on cither side. 
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The angles, heights, and breadths of all these are 
almost exactly the same as obtain in the Great 
Pyramid. And if the lengths only, are so curtailed 
as to be ridiculous in compairson, — or rather such 
as to show all the leading angular features of the 
Great Pyramid’s passages within the space of a few 
feet, — that assists to a conclusion which the facta 
of the neighbouring azimuth trenches first prompted 
me to : — viz., that this system of inclined passages 
in the rock north-east of the Great Pyramid, was 
merely a trial, or model, cut beforehand into a spare 
part of the hill surface by the masons of the Great 
Pyramid, — to improve their understanding of the 
internal figures they were afterwards to form close 
by ; just as the tizirauth trenches were to show 
the exterior angles. Hence, the Great Pyramid is 
finally and most decidedly left the northernmost, 
and nerrest to the theoretical latitude, of all the 
Pyramids of Jeezeb, either at present, or ever, ex- 
isting. 


PROPOSITION VI. 

‘ ANGULAR ALTERATIONS IN THE EARTH’s CRUST 
HAVE BEEN PRACTICALLY INSENSIBLE DURING THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE GREAT PYRAMID ?' 

Throughout all our previous Propositions we 
have discussed differences between theory and fact. 
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as referrible only to errors of either ancient work- 
men or modem measures, combined with inevitable 
eflFects of dilapidation ; but where an interval of 
several thousand years is concerned, it may be ex- 
pedient also to inquire, whether any slow natural 
changes of the earth itself, — though utterly insen- 
sible during all the period of existence of our post- 
mediaeval civilisation, — may not have accunfulated 
with greater time to some appreciable extent. 

At the last meeting in Dublin of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, for in- 
stance, a learned traveller stated, — in connexion with 
a m.athematical paper which had just been read on 
certain views regarding the interior consolidation 
of the earth, — that he had seen ancient buildings 
in Abyssinia which indicated a sensible ditference in 
the direction (>f gravity at the time of their erection, 
from what obtains now. And, again, there was the 
question, much agitated by Dr. Hooke in his day, as 
to whether there is any slow progressive change in 
the place of the axis of rotatitn o^ the eaith within 
its substance; — or again of the crust of the earth over 
the position of the poles, — altering in that manner 
both the latitudes and longitudes of all places, to 
some minute quantity, in tiie course of many ages. 

Had our observation.', at the Pyramid, alluded to 
under the last Proposition, come before Dr. Hooke, 
the practical Newton of his day, — 'ieT\ ould inevitably 
have seized, on the 21* d- falcatiou of north latitude, 
and the 4' 30" west error of the Pyramid’s meridian 
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line, as indicating an oblique movement of the north 
Polar point of the world in a north-eastern direction. 
And he would further have had by this time, in the 
successive decreases of the published latitude of 
Greenwich by every succeeding Astronomer-Royal 
during the last century, something like a confir- 
mation of the latitude part of the effect closer at 
home. • 

But what are we, who live now, to think, — taking 
all things into consideration, — as to the Pyramid’s 
e^ddence of such terrestrial change ? This probably, 
that a shifting in place of the earth’s axis of rotation 
within itself, if solid, or nearly so, to the amount 
of 2l" in four thousand years, is utterly beyond 
all physical probability, — so overwhelming is the 
dynamical .stability of the axis of rotation in so 
huge and heavv a ball as the earth ; such a 
computation, though not for those precise numbers, 
having been made by La Place long ago, and con- 
firmed, we believe, very recently by Professor P. G. 
Tait of Edinburgh. 

The question, again, of the earth’s crust being rather 
thin, and carried by variations caused in its local 
amount by special chemical and other actions, to or 
from the place of the pole of rotation of the grand 
fluid internal mass, supposed to remain constant, — 
has also, / believe, been considered ; but without any 
one venturing to say how much change might be 
produced in the latitudes of places in a given time 
from that cause. We are left, therefore, only to 
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speculate on a smaller and more confined class of 
changes, produced either by temperature or volcanic 
agencies, — which push, twist, elevate, or depress 
sometimes whole continents, but more generally 
parts of them only ; and occasionally act in opposite 
directions within very small areas, according to the 
distance of the solid surface of the ground from, 
either the molten interior of the whole earth on 
which it ip floating, or the fluid contents of sub- 
terranean lakes and cavernous receptacles of similar 
matter contained within its substance. Now the 
amount of these cliangcs, is wholly without the 
power of theoretical science to compute ; and such 
a case as that of the Great Pyramid, gmng the 
result of human experience through the longest 
series of years of any monument yet erected, is 
probably the best, if not the only, opportunity of 
practieally ascertaining whether anything of the sort 
has really taken place. 

With regard to the latitude cff’i ct, however, I 
would remark ; first, — that the defalcation of 21" is 
only chargeable on the Pyramicl through reference 
to the deductions from John Taylor’s figure of the 
monument; for tvithout that, we should have no 
means of knowing what tlm latitude of the Pyramid 
was thought or obsorv*. I ( o be in the days of its build- 
ing ; and, second, — we have shown topugraphical 
and other reasons why such an am mnt of error, if 
it existed at the time, might very properly have 
been neglected by the builders. But wuth regard to 
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the azimuthal deviation from the meridian, there is 
not only a much larger quantity to be dealt with 
there, but it is independent of John Taylor’s or any 
other man’s theory, further than this general belief, 
— that the Great Pyramid was originally intended 
to be correctly oriented ; and that its builders had 
the capacity to place it so, true within 2', if not 
much less. Some tiling is therefore to be explained 
in that anomaly; and we may have a. reason to 
suggest in a future chapter, without requiring the 
Eg)ytian earth to have lieen twisted round 4' or 
5' in four thousand years. 

Meanwhile, though thus practically confessing 
that the great geographical ordinates of the Pyramid 
have not been materially interfered with by physical 
causes, there remain to be considered the probable 
effects of such disturbing actions, in altering the 
correctness ol its lesser mechanical and geometrical 
features. Hus the rock, for instance, under the 
Pyramid, been tilted up in one direction or another, 
thereby throwing out of the vertical or horizontal 
that which was once both plumb and level true ? 

As touching directly on this subject, %ve may 
turn to the article by M. Ernest Kenan on ‘ Egyptian 
‘ Antiquities,’ in the Revm des Deux Mondes for 
April 18G5, as giving both his own views and those of 
the extensively experienced Mariettc Bey also. And 
there we read, that there is not a particle of devia- 
tion discernible in that most carefully constructed 
room of all the rooms throughout the Great Pyra- 
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mid, viz., the King’s chamber ; or, in the author’s 
own words, ‘ Malgr^ I’^pouvantable poids que porte 
‘ cette chambre, elle n’a pas fl^chi d’un millimetre ; 

‘ le fil e, plomb n’y accuse pas la moindre deviation.’ 

Sorry am I to say that my observations upon the 
walls of the King’s chamber, taken very carefully 
through means of the circular clinometer applied 
with a beam one hundred and twenty-six inches 
long, do not in any way agree with the above 
assertion ; for they indicate, in the first place, very 
consistently, that every wall is inclined to the 
central g'?/rt 5 i-vcrtical axis of the chamber by the 
amount of 3' 47" ; and, in the next place, that that 
axis is tilted at the top towards the west by the 
amount of C' 9", and towards the south by the 
amount of 6' 4" (vol. ii. p. 163). 

That is the instrumental fact, which cannot be 
departed from until better observations arc made ; 
but the whole quantity of deviation is by no means 
to be noecss.xrily put down to a permanent physical 
earth change, for the chan^ber’s floor is greatly 
shaken and disjointed even since Colonel Howard 
Vyse’s time, — either by the progi*css of dilapidation, 
or ruinous effect of a pa.ssing earthquake shock.* 
Let us therefore what sort of tale the three in- 
clined passages tdl, .f. aching depression towards 
the south. Such an effect, if general over the whole 

' Such as that recorded in ^^r. SopwitU’K s on Kyjxjpt^ to have 
occurred in 1856, and ininreo min h the house f f the 
dined English engineer of the railw.ay from Alo.v.’mdriii to Cairo, 
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building, will tend to increase the dip of the en- 
trance passage, and decrease the rise of the other 
two. And what do we find ? Why, that the dip 
of the entrance passage is greater than the theory 
by 9', the rise of the first ascending passage less 
by 12', and that of the Grand Gallery also less, 
by o' 35”. But as the large deviations of the two 
first passages have already been shown to be pro- 
bably due to error of construction on less important 
parts of the Pyramid, the only thing left securely 
outstanding to attribute to a general tilting of the 
whole Pyramid, is the 35" of the Grand Gallery ; 
indicating therefore that the 6' of the King’s chamber 
is a local error or masonry defect, magnified in 
angular value by the short radius of the walls. 

There is another set of our observations, however, 
bearing on the point, viz., the measurement of the 
corner angles of the Pyramid’s summit from the 
sockets below, by means of the Playfair altitude- 
azimuth instrument ; and this would have been a 
very sufficient method, had there not been the one 
weak feature about it, that the dilapidations of the 
top rendered it most difficult to decide, within a 
few inches, where the general comers of the summit 
platform should be considered to lie.* Referring, 

* On a future occasion it might be worth while to enclose the top- 
most course 01 % forming the summit platform of the Pyramid, 

with a grand square* of carpt litry ; for that wotnlwork might bo made 
in itself an approximately true square, and the position of any one of 
its comers would be regulated, not by tluit same comer, only, of the 
broken stones, but by the general contour of the whole topmost area 
of stones. 
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however, to vols. i. and ii. pp. 638 and 173, for the 
efforts that were made to be accurate in this point, 
we have now only to deal with the observations as 
taken and recorded at the time ; and they are as 
follows : the south-east and south-west observations 
give a greater tilt to the Pyramid than the north- 
east and north-west, by O' 30", — implying a dip of 
the ground southward by that angle ; and the north- 
east and ^south-east give a greater angle than the 
north-west and south-west by 2' 39", — implying a 
dip of the ground eastward by that angle. 

These quantities evidently throw discredit on the 
large angles of deviation in the King’s chamber, as 
an earth “ffect ; but they coincide, it is not unin- 
teresting to remark, with the south-east dip of all 
the limestone strata composing the hill on which 
the Pyramid .stands ; and wdiich may be distinct 
from any large portion of the rest of the country^, 
even as it is believed generally in Egypt now, that 
the laiid of the Delta is sinking, v hilc that of Suez 
is rising. Hence, wliilc we omit making any fur- 
ther reference for the present to the eastern element 
of angular variation al)out the Pyramid, we are 
bound to acknowledge that every one of fn e dif- 
ferent subjects oi’ observation, — nay, six, including 
the geological strat;;,-- have combined in giving a 
dip southward, as an effect that has come over the 
foundati ons of the Py ran lid wi^ii ti i tie. The amount, 
however, of such di: can only be inferred with 
safety from the largo radii of the Grand Gallery, 
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and the comer observations of the whole Pyramid ; 
and as it is indicated in both these quarters to be 
barely more than 32", such a quantity may well be 
neglected in any ordinary discussion about Pyramid 
angles. Though there is no hai-m, and perhaps even 
the merit of following strict rule, if we add that 
number of seconds to the angle of the Grand Gallery, 
as observed in a.d. 1865 ; increasing its 26° 17' 37" 
to 26° 18' 9". Or bringing the observed angle of 
that noble, and most ancient, hall, — within l" of the 
26° 18' 10" independently demanded by modem 
theory, and published to the world before our ob- 
servations were made. 


PROPOSITION VII. 

‘mPSOMKTKY OF THK OKEAT rYKAMlI)’ ? 

Ikitum Plane. 

The datum plane to which it is proposed to refer 
all levels taken at the Pyramid, is tlic upper surface 
of the pavement, alluded to in connexion with the 
comer sockets (voL ii. p. 137); and found to be, 
practically even with the floor of the south-west 
socket ; from six to ten inches above, the floors of 
the north-cast and north-west sockets ; and rather 
more above, the lower floor of the south-east socket. 
'The same pavement too, it is believed, from whose 
broad and well constructed surface, in the middle of 
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the northern side, Colonel Howard Vyse found the 
inclined slope of the whole Great Pyramid flank 
at once to begin. 

Present Vertical Height. 

This feature may most appropriately be reckoned 
from the pavement’s upper surface, as the lower 
starting-point for such measure, up to the flat, 
square area on the summit, as its higher reference. 
On that area, near four hundred inches long in the 
side, there are, it is true, two fragments of courses 
of masonry, one on the other, and twenty-one and 
nineteen inches in respective heights. A learned 
authoress, too, a few years ago, described herself 
and party very racily mounting on them to get a 
little nearer still to the sky ; and they do enable any 
one to stand absolutely higher by forty inches, than 
if on T he four hundred inch area level. But they 
are unfortunately too fragmentary and low, to assist 
one in forming safe conclusions respecting the 
whole deficit between the present broken, and the 
ancient unbroken, rjTamid top, — or a quantity 
closer in linear height, upon almost any theory, 
to 380 inches. It seems better, therefore, to ter- 
minate the verti.al measuring at the four hun- 
dred inch area, whic’. does possess some degree of 
completeness, and otters an approach to those re- 
quired data on which the final quantity must be 
computed. 

Another description of that area, is this ; vix., that 
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it forms the upper surface of the 202d course of 
masonry from the Pyramid pavement upwards. 
Hence, when good measurers give the height of ‘ 204 
‘ courses,’ they may be expected to have included 
the two fragmentary sets, and require to have forty 
inches subtracted from their observed height to 
compare it with ours. 

These points it is well to settle, before coming to 
the height itself ; for the time may lurive, when 
more of the upper courses will have been broken 
away, — as several have been iilready within the his- 
torical period, — and the ‘topmost area’ will then 
signify a different number of courses from the pave- 
ment upwards, from what it docs now. 

How many courses there may have been at any 
particular past epoch, it would be difficult now to say; 
but probably within the last three hundred years, 
there were never more than 204 ; most likcdy le&s, — 
the maximum required to complete the wliole figime of 
the Pyramid, with a topmost corner stone 100 inches 
thick, and the two next courses approximating to 
the same thickness (agreeably with the still visible 
masonry finish of the Northern Pyramid of Dashoor, 
and the superior ske of the lower socket-holes, and 
lowest row of casing-stones at the Great Pyramid), 
being something like 210, — with an uncertainty of 
not more than two or tliree, one way or the other. 
Wherefore, it i.s melancholy to find among earlier 
travellers such varied statements as the following, 
— in which their absolute errors as to courses, 
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are often further illustrated by the heights as- 
signed : — 





Date. 

Xo. of Courses of 
Masonry existing 
at the time. 

Height of 
Great Pyramid. 

Sandys, 



1010 

255 

British inches 

Greaves, 



1038 

207 or 208 

5988 

Melton, 



1001 

200 

6240 

Vausleb, 



1004 

255 

^944 

Lucas, 



1099 

243 1 

8748 

Egiiiont, 



1709 

200 

0000 

Pococke, * 



1743 

212 


I'crry, 



1743 


8244 

Davison, 



1703 

200 

5532 


That all very recent travellers arc talking about 
the same ‘ topmost area ’ surface is evident, both 
from the age of many of the inscribed names of 
visitors, as well as from the length of the side of 
said area as measured and given by them ; for every 
lower ( ourse will evidently have a greater length of 
side, 1.0 tiu extent extremely easy to measure. "When, 
therefore, Messrs. Alton and Inglis, in 1865, give 
195 courses on the north-easi angle, and 199 on the 
south-west ; or Mr. Lane m 1813, 203 courses, and 
some, of the French savards in 1799, also 203, — we 
may suspect a misapprehension in counting, and 
not an alteration in the Pyramid. 

Of these observers, ‘^^he first statement, as I have 
shown in vol. ii. Sect, v, has .so many anomalies in the 
first fifty steps from the ground, flat I have not 
attempted to follow the rest. But Mr. Lane, of the 
Modem Egyptians, was u phenomenon for accuracy. 
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and produced one of the most careful drawings of 
the Pyramid ever made by human hand ; ^ while the 
French savants of 1799, devoted themselves, in 
number, and with peculiar enthusiasm, to linear 
numerical measures about the Pyramid (which kind of 
mensuration was indeed special to the science of that 
day, when physics meant the application of geometry 
to a subject, and was as yet innocent of geology, 
chemistr}% and many other branches both of natural 
philosophy and natural history, which are now oc- 
cupying the chief attention of the mass of learned 
men). It was with no small relief therefore, that I 
found the 203 courses of the French savants, and 
apparently those of Mr. Lane also, meant the same 
as ray 204 ; for their lowest, and which some of them 
{i.e., M. Le Perc, and Colonel Coutelle), have actu- 
ally entered in Uvo portions of 20, and 52 inches 
respectively in height, — must really be considered 
as two distinct Pyramid courses. 

That they were long held as one, was partly due 
to the first French measures made in 1799 or 1800, 
being previous to the later excavation of MM. Le 
P^re and Coutelle, which took place only ‘fn tAe 
‘ moniA Rainy, of the year 9’ (January 1801) ; and 
first disclosed the full depth of the supposed lowest 
course being, not 40 inches only, but 72 inches, or 
in excess of any other known Pyramid course ; and 
partly also to the circumstance that, at the north- 

^ See Plate xii. of Colonel Howard Vysc^d and Mr, Perrifig*f folio 
views of the /amide. Loitdon, 1S40. 
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eastern comer of the Pyramid, the upper surface of 
this 72-inch duplex course, is, for a small space, 
seen to be formed in the solid standing rock of the 
hill. Whence M. Jomard concluded, that there was 
anciently a raised pedestal of seventy-two inches 
on which the Pyramid stood, and that its inclined 
sides only began above that level. 

Such an idea, however, has not only been directly 
disproved since then, by Colonel Howard Vyse’s 
casing-stones, as already mentioned, beginning at 
seventy-two inches below that level, — but it is also 
shown, by our photographs now brought home, 
combined with the measures, to be a mistaken ap- 
prehension of Pyramid masonry. 

For th.ese peculiar modern documents testify, 
1st, That that portion of a rock course seen at the 
noitl'-(;fist corner, was abundantly within, — not only 
the external casing and proper position for a base 
or ped-.'stal, — but witliin, like-wise, several thick- 
nesses of tlie stones of the inner masonry courses, 
themselves also within the casing-stone series. 

2cl, The standing rock was us/ d merely to supply 
econoniically a portion of the internal bulk of 
masonry, — not to form any part of, or react upon, 
the external form and surface of the Pyramid. For 
this, indeed, it •’vo dd not liave been good enough ; 
and the Pyramid buia lei s knew the fact so well, that 
therefore they sent painfully to the Mokattam or 
Arabian hills on the eastern site of the Nile, for the 
denser limestone from du re, for the outside blocks. 

VOL. III. E 
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And it is not a little notable, that this north-eastern 
portion of the native rock course, and which has 
only , recently been disclosed by the process of dila- 
pidation — is already far more decayed than any of 
the fragments of the casing-stones found by our ex- 
ploration ; which fragments too, though now, and 
for the last one thousand years, buried in rubbish, 
— ^must have been exposed on the flanks of the 
Pyramid to the weather, for full three thousand years 
previously ; or for several times as long as this un- 
liappy piece of rock-course has been visible to men. 

3c/, The portions of standing rock thus employed 
to make up the interior substance of the Pyramid, 
though cut square and level on the upper surface of 
their terraces, are by no means also cut in every 
case coincidentally with the surfaces of the abutting 
courses of masonry ; and as the rock addition is 
only partial and accidental, w^hilc the masonry 
courses are structural and extend unbroken around, 
and as we believe through, the entire Pyramid, — 
we cannot allow the enumeration of the latter, to be 
interfered with by a casual and local feature of the 
former. Many of the data of these conclusions arc 
rendered in the Photographs described in Section v. 
of vol. ii. ; and their general testimony is pictorially 
represented in Plate iii., which gives a diagonal 
sectional view of the north-east comer of the Pyra- 
mid, and shows the subservience of the rock to the' 
masonry courses, at that point 
. Hence we trust there is no real error in represent- 
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ing the courses between the pavement below, and 
the present (a.d. 1865) platform at the top of the 
Pyramid, as 202 ; even by the French measures, and 
Mr. Lane’s also. And wc then have, for the vertical 
height between these two places, the following re- 
sults of different authorities : — 

Refcrenco. 

Vol. ii. Sect. v. 

Vol. ii. Sect. v. 

Vol. ii. Sect. v. 

His own work. 

( Mrs. Poole } 

( (5472-40.) f 
( Alexandrian j 
< Pamphlet > 

( of 18G5. ) 

Vol. ii. p. 1.31. 

Vol. ii. Sect. v. 

The simple mean of all ivliich comes out, 5440 
British inches. 

Ancient VeHical Height. 

From the presrat fragmeutar}' portion of the 
Great Pyramid, to deduce the height of the ancient 
complete structure, thcoiy must be referred to in 
some way or io so' e extent ; and the simplest 
idea appears to !)e, that the now missiiig portion 
was only a continuation of the prt sent structure; 
or, that the building was simply and altogether a 
Pyramid, but ‘ cased’ about, of course, as already 



Measurers. 

Dale 

A.li. 

Moflo of 
Measure. 

• 

MM. Jomard and Cccile, . 

1800 ' 

Steps, 

MM. Lc Pbre and Coutello, 

1801 

Steps, 

M. Nonet, 

1800 

j Trigono- ^ 
( metry, 1 

Oolonel Howard Vyso, 

18.37 

Unknown, 

Mr. Lane, . 

1843 

Unknown, 

^Lilimoud P( y. 

1SG2 

Barometer, 

0. Piazzi Smyth (April), . 

18G5 

Steps. 

Messrs. Alton *and Inglis, ) 
(May), . . . ( 

1SG5 

Steps, 
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much alluded to. Yet this conclusion has not been 
always or usually followed ; for many travellers 
have had a great fancy for mounting a colossal 
statue on the existing platform. 

After searching for their reasons, however, — they 
appear to bo no other, or better, than that ‘they 
‘ thought such a termination to the Pyramid would 
‘ look well ; ’ or such imperfect reasoning and positive 
statements without foundation, as the following : — 

‘ On the top of the greatest Pyramid there was 
‘ anciently a statue or a colosse. This appears, be- 
‘ cause it is not shai-p as the others, but plain ; and 
‘ there are yet to be seen great pits, which were to 
‘ keep fast the colosse from falling.’ — F. Vausleb, 
1664. 

And again : — ‘ The other two Pyrnmids terminate 
‘ in a point, and lionce ’tis conjectured, that there 
‘ might have been some colossus erected on this.’ — 
Veeyakd, M.D., 1701. 

On the opposite side, however, it is alleged by 
learned Egyptologists, that — Isf, the Egyptians never 
put their coIo.s.sal statues on a height ; 2 c?, no one 
ever .saw a statue of any kind on the top of any 
Egyptian Pyramid ; 3c?, the hieroglyphic represen- 
tations give only the mathematical form of a Pyra- 
mid, or terminate it at the top in a point ; and 4th, 
though the topmost area now measures near 400 
inches in the side, it has been traced backwards, 
through various authors, mischiefs, and dilapidations, 
gradually decreasing in size from now up to the time 
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of Pliny, when it was reported to have been only 100 
inches in side length ; and as the casing was still exist- 
ing in his day, such statement, if its measure can 
be depended upon, — indicates that the Pyramid had 
then lost only its chief and topmost corner-stone. 

Hence wo adopt the Pyramidal hypothesis for 
completing the present figure of the Great Pyramid, 
as the only one at all probable ; but must steer wide 
of an error, in applying it, which even so eminent an 
authority as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has fallen into, 
on p. 173 of Murray’s Handbook to Egypt. For 
therein, that admirable traveller computes rigorously 
the height of the missing part required to be added 
to the present decapitated, to reproduce the ancient 
complete. Pyramid. But he computes it on the 
datum of the length of the sides of the 

summit-platform, instead of the ancient length at 
that level, — i.e., the present quantity increased out 
horizontally at cither end by the thickness of the 
casuig-sbmes anel backing-stones; uliich important 
layers were once there, end must be virtually re- 
placed now, in any attempt to compute the original 
height of the monujaent. 

Attention to this refinement in practical construc- 
tion at the Pyratiiid, wilt fortunately be found to 
remove almost ent*n /, a difference to a serious 
amount between twi> me*^bods of Sir Gardner’s for 
arriving at the same thing, viz . t he ancient height. 
For whereas on one hand he gives a computation from 
Howard Vyse’s data of Pyramid base side, and 
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casing-stone angle, as making the whole height of 
the complete Pyramid 5832 inches : — on the other 
side, he computes the height of the missing portion 
at 240 inches ; and that quantity being added on to 
the same authority’s measured height of the preserU 
platform, or 5409 inches, gives only 5649 inches for 
the ancient height by that method ; or leaves a 
difference of 183 inches between the two results, — a 
difference large enough to invalidate any theory on 
which the calculations are founded. 

Better instructed, however, by his example, we now 
proceed thus ; — \st, The vertical height of the ancient, 
and complete, Pyramid, — ^given by the ground base- 
side = 9140 inches (seepage 136), and the angle of 
slope = 51° 51' 14" — amounts to 5819 inches. 

2d, The upper platform side of 400 inches (vol. ii. 
p. 132), increased by 200 inches, — for twice horizon- 
tal thiclincss of the casing-stones of old (p. 27), — 
yields, with the same angle, a vertical height of 382 
inches ; w'luch, being added to our previous mean 
measured height of said platform, or 5440 inches 
(p. 67), gives for the ancient full height, in this 
manner, 5822 inche.s. That is to say, it differs by 
only 3 inches from the former result, where 7iO part 
of the height was directly measured ; and enables 
us to state the quantity now being sought, — or the 
ancient vertical height of the Great Pyramid from 
its pavement plane upwards to its absolute apex, — 
as something that must have been very near indeed 
to 5820 British Inches. 
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Floors of the Chambers. 

The heights of the floors of the Queen’s and 
King’s chambers in the Great Pyramid, are import- 
ant theoretical quantities to have determined. But 
the only two full authorities to be referred to, are, 
Howard Vyse and Perring in 1837, and Aiton and 
Inglis in 1865; for the French interior * of the 
Pyramid has many glaring errors ; and my own 
measures, though taken with more care than per- 
haps any others, were not connected, for want of 
opportunity and means, with the exact features of 
the ancient outside of the building. Hence the 
numbers wc here refer to are — 


Moo-surers. 

Date 

A.D. 

Qiiooii’s 
(•bainbor, its 
Jb»(>r abwve 

pavciiiCiit. 

Pas-sage 

flour. 

King's 
chanibor, 
floor alKjvo 
I'avemcut. 

Vyso an.l Perring, . 

1837 

1 

itndies. 

808 

British iiichc.s. 

S30 

I}riti.sh inches. 

1GG5 

Alton Aud Inglis, 

18G5 

soo 

891 

1720 


The differences of the authorities arc evidently 
large ; but being in the same direction as their differ- 
ences in the whole l)cight of the Pyramid from the 
mean of the observers, - ve may expect the truth to 
lie between the two it will be noticed also, that 
agreeably with what has been xem;a-kcd on these 
chambers by other porsnua, each of the observers 
makes the level of one chamber very nearly half the 
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height of the other ; though this approximate equal- 
ity requires the general passage floor to the Queen’s 
chamber to be taken, in Howard Vyse and Perring’s 
case ; but the chamber-floor itself, in Alton and 
Inglis’a This is a difiiculty, though, which need 
not be very much dwelt on now, since both chamber 
and passage floors, as abundantly shown in voL ii. 
p. 60, are in an unfinished and negative condition. 
Assuming, however, Howard Vyse as the corrector 
expression of the idea, — my own observations may 
be made some use of on that hypothesis, as they 
allow the difference of level of the chambers to be 
determined pretty ivcll. 

Computing, therefore, 1883 British inches, or my 
measured length of the Grand Gallery, wnth an angle 
of rise of 26° 18’, as observed, — we have a vertical 
height of 834 inches. To w'hich, adding 1 inch for the 
elevation of the floor of the King’s chamber above 
the great step at the head of the Grand Gallery, 6 
inches for the elevation of the step’s surface above 
the southern termination of the floor slope produced 
to the south wall, and 5 inches for the southward 
dip of the reputed horizontal passage leading to the 
Queen’s chamber; — but subtracting 6 inches for 
height of the north end of that passage above the 
beginning of the Grand Gallery floor, — we have, 
finally, 840 Britisli inches. That l>eing our result 
for a quantify, which, according to Howard Vyse, is 
repeated no less than three times in the building ; 
or 1st, from the Pyramid’s pavement to the floor of 
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the Queen’s chamber passage ; 2d, from that level to 
the floor of the King’s chamber ; and, 3 c?, from that 
to the roof of the topmost chamber of construction, 
the highest known room in the whole Pyramid. 

Hence for height of Queen’s chamber passage floor, 
above pavement of the Pyramid ; we have in ail, by 


British inchcH. 

Howard Vyse and Porring, = 830 

C. Piazzi Smyth, . = • 840 

Alton and Iiiglis, . =891 

Slean, . = 854 


and for height of King’s chamber floor, above pave- 
ment of Pyramid — 

British inches. 

Howard Vyse and Perring, = 1605 

C. Pi.izzi Smyth, . . = 1680 

Alton and . . =1720 

Mean, . = ^.6S8 

To which wc may add, that the height of the roof 
of Canipbell’s chamber, — the angular-roofed topmost 
chamber of construction above the King’s chamber 
floor, -is at the height above the Pyramid pavement 
ot^ not the 2496 as given by Colonel Howard Vyse, 
but more probably. 2540 Pritish inches. 

Similarly also, the roof of the subteiTanean 
chamber will be depressed, not 1088, but more 
nearly 1112 British inches; and its floor, with the 
Colonel’s given wad-1 -ighl of 138 inches, will be, 
not 1226, but 1250 Biitish inches b:low the 
Pyramid pavement. But then, again, that wall- 
height is a special maximum in a chamber which, 
though its roof is level and truly rectangular, its 
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floor (like all the rest of the room, chiselled out of 
the solid rock) is so excessively uneven as to make 
the walls in various places of aU heights from 40 
to 138 inches. (See Plate iv.) Something more 
nearly approaching, therefore, to a mean of the 
various heights, would be safer to employ ; and as 
the quantity of 91 inches — not very different from 
a mean — is given by the very point of the floor, on 
which Colonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring have 
marked ‘ the centre of the Pyramid,’ — or as being 
touched by the central vertical axis of the P)n’amid 
produced downwards, — we prefer to adopt that 
height in place of 138 inches. Hence must be 
reduced our final statement for the depression of 
the floor of the subterranean chamber below the 
Pyramid pavement, from 1250, to 1203 inches. 

Freshwater Levels. 

By an approximate hand-loveUing method, I 
ascertained that ‘ East Tombs,’ where we lived, and 
where the meteorological observations were taken, 
was about 980 inches below the pavement of the 
Pyramid; the S{md- 2 )iain at the foot of the hill, about 
1400 inches; and the water in the well of King 
Shafre’s tomb, about 1800 inches below the same 
datum plane in the month of February 1865. 

Next, liy clo.scr Icvelluig with a regul.ar surveyor’s 
telescopic levelling instrument and stafi", Mr. Inglis 
ascertained, in the month of April 1866, that the 
sand-plain at the foot of the Pyramid hill was 
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variously between 1380 and 1460 inches beneath 
the Pyramid pavement ; that the water in the well 
of King Shafre’s tomb, was at the same level as that 
in the many agricultural wells in the neighbouring 
irrigated plain j and that such level was, 1766 British 
inches beneath the Pyramid pavement. 

In Me&srs. Alton and Inglis’s large ms, plans and 
sections of the Pyramid, such level is attributed to 
‘the Nile yet there is reason to believe that the 
Nile itself was not measured on the occasion, but 
only believed on principle to coincide with the well- 
water near the Pyramid hill, — a hydrostatic circum- 
stance, however, by no means necessary to obtain, 
as we shall presently see. 

Thirdly, here, — but primarily in point of time, — 
Howard Vyso and Pciring made many and accurate 
observations of levels in the years 1837 and 1838 ; 
arrivin' f at some curious results too which puzzled 
themselves, and several other Egyptologists of the 
period also. These results were mairdy, that at cer- 
tiiin seasons of the year tiie well-water near the 
Pyramids was much, even mau) feet, above, though 
sometimes as many below, the water in the Nile, — 
down to whose very river course those gentlemen 
appear really to b;.v’c carr'cd tneir measures. 

But they beliove>l :i theory, that the well-water 
at the Pyramid shouid siiways coincide with the 
existing level of the Nile; a ’id on fimling the 
well-water so much higher at times, they concluded 
rather hastily, that it must be fed by local springs 
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from the Pyramid hill. Knowing, however, that 
from the rainless character of the climate, true 
springs arc unknown in Egypt, — they pounced on 
this apparent or supposed proof they had stumbled 
on, of the existence of one spring supply of water 
at the Pyramids, — as indicating the existence of a 
special phenomenon of extraordinary importance in 
the Coptic land. Sufficient, indeed, they considered, 
to explain that very strange story which Herodotus 
gathered from the Egyptian priests, about the 
shepherd Philition and his flocks being located for 
so long, and so remarkably, about the Pyramitls, at 
the time of their building. 

The hydrostatic theory, however, was wrong, or 
imperfect rather, though the facts were well enough 
observed. For, on the great scale of the Egyptian 
valley, the well water at its borders appears to be 
supplied by a slow, average effect only of sjituxation 
of the soil by the river; whence, time must be 
taken into account; and the greatest height of 
water in the wells, two or three miles from the 
parent stream, can only occur several wrecks or 
months after the greatest height of the actual river- 
inundation. Neither is it then so marked a pheno- 
menon ; for the resistance of some miles of soil tends 
to create in the wells an approach to a mean level 
all the year through, or between high Nile, low 
Nile, and high Nile again. Hence it is easy to see, 
that the water in the wells at the Pyramids must 
be sometimes higher and sometimes lower than the 
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water in the open bed of the river, nearly three 
miles off, — and yet have been all originally derived 
from thence. Add to which natural phenomenon, 
the effects among particular wells of more or less 
drawing upon them during the day, for the supply 
of some hundreds of workpeople, — and that some of 
the shafts were in the solid limestone rock, where 
the water could hardly get in at all, while .others 
were in porous rubbish ; — and then the anomalies 
nearly •vanish. Wherefore we may condense the 
Colonel’s observations as follows, and consider them 
in so far, as very useful and well-observed facts : — 

British inches. 


.Sand-plain near the Pyraiiiuls, below the pavement of 

the Gloat Pyraini l, ..... from 1500 

to 1536 

High Nile level in October 1838 (above the average), . 1647 

High Nile level in October 1637 (below the average), . 17 K 

Wcil-wa1*‘.r in June 1837, in shaft Ko. 3, one of many 

such %/eIls, 1755 

Well -w!) ter in October 1838, in same shaft, . . . 1779 

Mean NiL' level in 1838, . . . . . .1796 

,, „ in 1837, 1305 

Low Nile level in June 1837, ..... 1896 

,, „ in June 183S, 1945 


It is observable here, that the high Nile of ld38, 
which Colonel Howard Vysc describes as above the 
average, has barely the height above the previous 
mean Nile, — of whet other authors, as Bir Gardner 
Wilkinson andM;. l.ar % — both of them with larger 
and more varied Egyptiai. experience, — attribute 
to an ordinary rise of the river at f\ai’ o ; neither are 
the low Niles by any means so low, u.s those observed 
by the French savants from 1798 to 1801. 
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We shall not be far, however, from the truth, if 
we combine all the results (see the French measures 
in vol. ii. Section v.), and consider for the year 1865 
that the following levels hold good ; — 


British inches. 

East Tombs station, below Pyramid pavement, . *= 980 

Sand-plain, in parts, = 1400 

Do. in other parts, ..... = 1500 

Oniinary high Nile in October, . , . , = 1G50 

Well-water near the Pyramid in April, . . =1780 

Ordinary low Nile in June, . . . , = 1950 


These three last levels, however, vary progres- 
sively with long continued time ; for, according to 
the very sure testimony of Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and the monuments, — the bed of the Nile, as well as 
the surface of the irrigated land, goes on elevating 
every year by deposited matter, to the extent of 
about 4’0 or 4 '5 inches for each huntlred years near 
this part of Egypt ; or from ICO to 180 inches in 
four thousand years. A period this, taking us back 
to a very remote date, but which we may have to 
deal with on paper, and when the fresh-water levels 
quoted, were a large number of inches lower than 
they are now. 

Sea-ivater Level. 

The Pyramids are distant about ninety miles 
direct from the Ecd Sea ; and one hundred and ten 
miles direct from the Mediterranean, but one hun- 
dred and fifty along the course of the Nile. Eecent 
levelling operations having shown the identity of 
the mean levels of the two seas, — we can turn our 
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attention to the Mediterranean alone, in attempting, 
from the length of course and character of the Nile, 
to estimate both seas’ depression below the Pyramid 
base. To tliis end, we have to deal with the river, 
not when in flood and violent current, but rather at 
low Nile, when its stream is more regular ; though 
still very notable, as indicated by trafficking boats 
being wafted along by the current against any, 
but the strongest, winds blowing in the opposite 
direction. 

What is the fall, then, per mile on the surface of 
the water in the river for the last one hundred and 
fifty miles of its course ? 

For tlie moan ^liataiice between Assuan and Rosetta, op 720 miles, 
Sir Oanlner AVilkins< ii says about, i>er mile, . , = 6 inches. 

And P’*ofe8Sor Chaix, about 5*8 „ 

From tilt Nilometer at Khoda, when the Nile -was at 
its lowest in 1846, to Tinoh on the Mediterranean, 
iicro»’vling to M. Talebot, were 554 inches of fall, 
equ; I, on 1 50 miles, to 3*7 per mile. (This result was 
kindly comnii mi; rated to me by Mr. Samuel Birch 
of the British Museum, from the late I^eonarvl 


Jlonirr’s ifap..r in the /V/i7i.<rop///ca/ , == 3’7 

‘Cairo’ is stated by Russeggerto bo 780 inches above ) ^ ^ 

th sca-levcl, per mile of .listanco, , j — ~ 

The Rhine falls in the ^ast 300 miles cf its course, per 

mile, = 4*0 „ 

And the Thames from Ohertsey to C’hcddiugton, per 

mile, -17-5,, 


From all these .-ai'lcuiars we may pretty safely 
take for an ordinary low Nile, 4'2 inches per mile, 
on 160 miles, — or, 030 inches. Which, being added 
to 1950, or the previously stated level of such Nile, 
gives 2580 British iucucs, as the depression of the 
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sea-level below the Pyramid pavement for the epoch 
A.D. 1866. 

But was this element different in amount, four 
thousand years ago 1 On one side we have our own 
observed fact of a dip of the Pyramid pavement 
south and east ; also a generally believed in, slow 
sinking of the Delta region of the Nile ; and a pro- 
bable iteration of the agricultural physical aspects 
of upper Egypt, by the escape of the waters of 
the Great Ethiopian lake of William Osburn, sub- 
sequent to the epoch of the Pyramid’s building. 
But, on the other side, the apparent dip of the 
Pyramid pavement in one direction, may have been 
caused by an elevation of it in the other, — making 
no difference in the hypsometric position of the 
centre ; even as the sinking of the Delta region, 
is said to bo at least made up for in the intervening 
countrj^ by a rise of the land near Suez ; while 
a bursi^ing of the supposed Ethiopian lake may 
be attributed to many other more likely causes, 
than a large alteration of the levels in the Pyramid 
region. 

Altogether then, the historical evidences may be 
certainly considered to imply, that the change, if 
any, in relative level of sea and Pyramid base dur- 
ing the last four thousand years, must have been 
very small ; and the same idea is given by our 
Plates II. aiid x., representing John Taylor’s theoiy, 
as extended by myself, to meet the positions of the 
several passages in the Pyramid. 
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When last referring to ^ Plate ii., we contented 
ourselves with computing the angles resulting there- 
from ; but lot us now calculate the lengths of the 
several lines concerned, viz., thirds and fourths of 
the semi-side of the central square there depicted ; 
the data for calculation being, — the angles already 
assigned, — and, the number of 9140 British inches 
elsewhere concluded to be tlie closest measured aj> 
proach to the length of one side of tlie Pyramid’s 
biise, or the line n n in Plate ii. 

Had the sea-level been the only hypsometric 
quantity successfully approximated to by the hypo- 
thesis, I would jiot have called attention to the 
circumstance ; but we have also, — and in addition 
to the whole- heigh i of the Pyramid, — the levels 
of the topmost construction chamber, the Kmg’s 
cJiambtr, Queen’s chamber, subterranean chamber,’ 
and tin' ancient well-water, all closely represented ; 
as wiil !»o evidt'iit from the following tabular state- 
men!. both ot practically measured, and theoreti- 
call} computed, nyj isometric values : — 

^ I liis fhamhor oxhilMts tlu' lavgtbsh nitroronre foniul anywhere*, 
between theoiy and obser atioii ; eijiial to S7 im lios on a rim of 1200 
inches. But tliat is ratii* ' the nen ss.iry LMUi.setpu nce of the residual 
I>ractical anomaly or et 'rection oitro<liiee<i )iy tlie hnildors, in that 
— for some reason not I'i' herto oxoLiiiicd, or even sn.spt‘cted, by any 
modern author, — tln*y c th' dij» ot the. entranee p^^^sage, and 

made it nearly hori/.onta< f ; .'■lout di.dance hefi.ie reaching the 
subterranean chamber. And vet, «t is possible tliat nn important 
rctison, Ixith symbolical, an<l sfnietiital, may appear in our next divi- 
sion of this volume. (8ee Blati' r .) 
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Hypsombtbic Table of the Great Pyramid. 


Names of Parts alluded to. 

Letters in 

01»servation. 

Theory. 

Measured 

Conipute<l 


Plate II. 



Quantities. 

Quautitics. 



British iiu'hes. 

British inches. 

Ancient height of Pyramid, 

A C 

+ 5820 

+ 5819 

Present height, a.d. 1865, 

Outcrop of air-channela on ) 

... 

+ 5440 

+ 3230 

... 

ancient surface, . . J 

• • • 


Arab*s half-way corner niche, (?) 


+ 3203 


Roof of topmost construction ) 
chamber, ... j 

C I 

+ 2540 

+ 2578 

Floor of King's chamber, . 

C V 

+ 1688 

1 +1719 

Floor of Queen’s cliandier pas- } 

sage, .... 1 

c u 

+ 854 

+ 800 

! Pavement of Pyramid, 

Fast Tombs meteorological sta- / 

D c n 

0 

- 980 

0 

tion, .... ) 

... 


Mean floor of subteiTanean } 
chjwnlicr, ... j 

c* z 

^ 1203 

-1290 

Sand-plain, east of l^y ram id -hill, 


- 1450 


Present well-water level, . 


- 1780 

. . . 

Ancient well-water level, . 

vy: 

-1950 

- 1934 

Sea-lcvel present and ancient, . 

1 

V 1C 

-2580 

-2578 


PROPOSITION VIII. 

MATERIALS OF THE GREAT PYRAMID ? 

After the frequent mention in voL L, of the 
materials met with in and about the Pyramids, and 
tRe furthet dt^rijjtion of hand specimens in vol. ii. 
Sect, Y., littie more notice of that subject would seem 
to be necessary here ; especially as the natural sub- 
stance in which nearly pure geometric forms have 
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been executed, can be of no importance directly to the 
theory of them, — though of some indirect influence 
touching both the lasting powers of the monument 
they compose, and a few other questions connected 
with its human history and interests. The present 
is^ however, the appropriate portion of our book, 
wherein we are bound to bring before our readers’ 
attention, and against our own observations, any 
and every antagonistic statement that can be found, 
— if it can only claim the smallest respectability of 
origin, or be likely, in the present educated day, to 
claim a single believing soul on its side. And we 
make this proviso, because, there luive been some 
things hastily written about the Pyramids in 
mediaeval times, — as ‘ that the Pyramids were built, 
‘ not by men, but by fallen angels, for they only 
' could have moved stones four hundred feet long,’ 
* etc. etc., — which no one would thank us now for 
occupying theiv time with : especially too, when 
.some ol tiio«e things w’crc written with reference 
to features, where the several sets of measured num- 
bers which we have brought b^gcilier in vol. ii., con- 
tain their own internal evidences, and are capable 
of giving up a silent story of proof to all reflecting 
readers, more convincingly than any verbal attempt 
of ours could speak fc them. 

But advanced, .is v c now are, to som'' special 
subjects beyond the bounds of uuncrical demon- 
stration, — we must hero request mduigence for some 
extent of mere speech, m order to set forth in their 
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true colours a few of the extraordinary things which 
a student of Pyramid literature, even in the plain- 
sailing department of ‘ materials,’ may still expect 
to find by his wayside ; and in such a position, or 
brought there by men with such authority, that 
they cannot be passed over altogether unnoticed. 

Composition of the Pi/ramid Hill. 

We have already stated, as one of the broadest- 
based foundational truths of tlie region, that the 
Pyramid and neighbouring liills are composed of 
limestone full of fossils, and without any trace of 
igneous or mctanioi-phic action of any kind or 
degree ; to the utter impossibility, therefore, of 
certain published theories, as to Egyptian Pyramids 
being always forme<l around basaltic protrusions of 
rock. Bur, our great surprise, having met since 
then with an (dfieer from India, employed for mmiy 
years in that Peninsula (»n geological surveys, lie 
spoke witli the greatest confidence of the ‘ trap 
‘dykes’ on the Great Pyramid hill. He had seen 
them himself, ‘ when he visited the Pyramid on his 
‘ way home from India, and there was no doubt 
‘about the matter; for they, the tra}» dykc.s, were 
‘ cropping out on the ea.stern edge of the hill 
‘ through the other strata and the sand ’ ! 

‘ Wore they standing up, then, na planes or walls 
‘ of rock above the .surface ?’ we a.sked. 

‘Not exactly,' he replied; ‘the chief plane or 
‘ dyke that had once sPkkI u]> was now lying in 
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‘ pieces in situ at the foot of the hill ; but the case 
‘ was nevertheless perfectly clear, for the dyke 
‘ appeared again higher up the hill ; a regular 
‘ greenstone dyke, such as every geologist would 
* distinguish in a moment, and at any distance, from 
‘ limestone !’ 

‘ Had he judged of it from a distance, or by going 
‘ to the place and tracing the vein of greenstone 
‘ material pi contact with the beds of limestone V 
we again imjuired. 

‘ Oh ! only at a distance,’ responded he ; ‘ in fact, 

‘ he did not leave the usual road by which all visitors 
‘ ascend the hill, to the Pyramid ; but the notable 
‘ elevation of tl.at road had enabled liim to sec these 
‘ evident traces of igneous rock, just a little way off, 

‘ to his l(>ft hand ' ! 

‘ Then, now, 1 know precisely what you are allud- 
‘ ing t< 1 was enabled to reply ; ‘ viz., to the black 
‘ basalt stones which do appear two or three times 
‘ in a line f traight ea.stward from the Pyramid 
‘ dov.n ihc side of its hill to the plain, and on a 
‘ track only a few feet south of ihe visitors’ road of 
‘ ascent. But I havi been amongst tliose stones often, 
‘ and turned many of tlie smaller ones over, and 
‘found them to bo only loose masonry blocks 
‘ brought from elsov! iv' ; and now to be seen on 
‘ that spot, as having one- formed there - /me part 
‘of a woli-shaped building; p' rh ps a tramway; 
‘ and even still showi'Kr a < areiuily prepared, if 
‘ not also polished, surface on one side., and some- 
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* times even ou two adjacent sides meeting at a 
‘ particular angle/ 

After this, the officer admitted ‘that he might 
‘ have been mistaken on the subject of natural 
' dykes ; though, as for the materials of the stones 
‘ he saw, being igneous rock, — what he was now 
‘ told, proved that he had not been deceived there ; 

* and so he felt sure at the time/ 


Internal Substance of the Great Pyramid. 

The plain and simple account by Howard Vyse 
and Perring, who excavated extensively in various 
parts of the Pyramid, is, — that excepting a small pro- 
portion of the rock of the hill left standing,^ and the 
granite linings in and near the King’s chamber, with 
a few others, — all the rest of the Pynimid substance 
is built of rectangular blocks put together by masons’ 
art, and in a limestone material. Tliis material is also 
stated to be generally the product of the Pyramid 
hill ; but occasionally, the denser rock of the table- 
lands on the eastern side of the Nile, — and distin- 
guishable still, not only by that greater density, 
freedom from nummulites, and uniformity of con- 
sistence, — but by quarry-marks, more or less legible, 
in red paint, being usually found on the under or 
inner sides of the blocks formed out of it 
Fully confirmatory of every item in this account 
were all my (.'xp'rienccs, so that I had considered it 

* ‘Averaging 8 (c*:t in height over the whole hasc of the Pyramid,’ 
they »ay ; 8 feet only out of the whole height of nearly 400 feet. 
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to have disposed forever of all the talk of some men 
about white marble ; of others, that Herodotus’s 
bringing stone from the Arabian hills was nonsense 
and supererogatory, because the Pyramid hill could 
famish plenty of the same sort ; and of others, that 
there had been no large amount of building of any 
kind, because the P 3 rramids were merely hills 
trimmed down where they stood. 

But errors, as well as traths, have much vitality ; 
and this last notion has recently been produced 
again with such effect, as to have appeared in more 
than one shapely book ; and not unfrcquently to have 
been Hung at ourselves in conversation, as being 
something we could not gainsay. An eminent con- 
tractor for the execution of first-class earth engineer- 
ing works, has recently declared — so these authorities 
aver — that the Great Pyramid ‘was never con- 
* stmered,’ — a sounding phrase, even a signal flag to 
fight under ; and meaning, the technicality of the 
words being interpreted, that the Pyramid was not 
built by masons, but banked up or dug away by 
navvies and quarrymeu. 

Well, the eiigin: ers of the present day, and con- 
tractors too, are a wonderful class ; and have a right 
to be heard on the nu>dus o-perandi of ancient 
works, cither of .irc' iteeture or engineering. But 
what arc the proofs of their new battle cry, ‘ The 
‘ Great Pyramid was never constructed’? 

These two, acconhtig t«c themselves —1st, the 
ground around the Pyramid looks as if it had been 
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excavated ; and, 2d, one of these able contractors 
who has been twice to the Pyramid, and spent about 
three hours there each time, ‘ is certain that the 
* ancients had no machines by which they could have 
‘ lifted such lare;c stones.’ 

Ms he a well-read man in ancient architectural 
‘ literature V asks an onlooker. 

He himself says, ‘ Oh no ! not at all ! He never 
' reads a book In any language.’ And vvdicn rcferivd 
to the Pyramid’s side, wiicro lie may see the 
masonried stones up on high, actually lifted, no 
matter how it was done, but as a proof it was done, — 
he replies, ‘ that is only apparent, not real, huihling ; 
‘ the stones were cut into shape on the ancient hill- 
‘ side up there, and left as we see them now. And 
‘ he will not acknowledge any ditference between 
‘ the dense limestone from .Mokattarn, and the friable 
‘ nummulitic limestone of the Tyramid hill; frec- 
‘ stone all of it, he roundly th^clares.’ 

His questioner tluMi began with an argument of 
power: — ‘You say those stones on the Pyramid 
‘ side were not lifted u[» there, because no machine 
‘ known to tliu ancients Wiis strong enough to lift 
‘ such heavy blocks ; and as they are of limestone, 

‘ and the whole hill is of limestone, you hold they 
‘ must have been portions of a high original hill 
‘ trimmed into sha[>e in situ. Vastly bigger, how 
‘ ever, and hccAicr tof>, than any qf thest; limestone 
‘ blocks you see, - are the granite blocks in and about 
‘ the King’s chamber ; and hh tlajy r;uuld not have 
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‘ formed part of a limestone hill, they must have 
‘ been lifted up by human agency to occupy their 
‘ present well-built, and well-devised, positions. So, 

‘ if the heavier blocks were lifted, why not the 
‘ lighter?’ 

But this pointed shot fell h.irraless off the con- 
tractor, like a mu.stard-secd from the sides of a 
rhinoceros ; for he answered with amazing aplomb, 

‘ That’s not granite at all in the King’s chamber, it’s 
‘ all concrete, — a mixture that was carried up in 
‘ little basketsful at a time, and then cast in a mould.’ 

‘Not granite !’ gas]>ed the questioner ; ‘ why, look 
‘ at this specimen of the mineral : it was picked up 
outside the Pyramid, as being almost exactly of the 
‘ sann; order as tin; walls of the King’s chamber!’* 

‘ Ob ! ibat’s granite, of course,’ said the contractor, 
taking the .specimen in his hand, and turning it over 
ai'id ove jauntily; ‘but that’s not the walls of the 
‘ King's {haraber. Have you seen Pom])ey’s Pillar 
‘ at Alexandria ? No, you haven’t. Well, I thought 
‘ so : .ind it’s a pity }ou liaven’t, because there you 
‘ woiddlind the whole thing most oom])letcly proved 
‘ to your own and everybody’s satisf.iction. There 
‘ arc some marks ma- le on Puinpey’s I’illar by cannoii- 
‘ balls at the siege , and v herex'or one of them has 


^ NeithtT in fch^ ooiivci aHoM r.ci Idewliort- in th\y woHv have, the 
miiK'ralogical tlifreiTncvs of giapitt Bvenito, aiul svvnitio-granito boon 
taken into acoonnt ; for, as iv.:au^< artlii^t. „iir. granite is the well 
luulorstooil term that inehulos all tliree ; anil ail three for the 
purposes of a mason, so i.eari; . tmilai* to each other, ami entirel v 
removed from soft limestone. 
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* struck and tom up the surface, you can see quite 
‘ plainly that it 's all concrete inside, and nothing 

* else. All cast in moulds ; though men who look 
‘ at the outside only, are always raving about the 

* beauty of the granite shaft, forsooth!’ 

‘ And you formed all that idea for yourself,' asked 
the other ; ‘ didn’t get it out of any book V 
‘ Haven’t I told you I never read any books ?’ 
returned the contractor. 

‘ Yes, I remember now, that you said so,’ replied 
his questioner ; ‘ but it is so very stnange to find an 
‘ old idea exactly repeated in modern times. For 
‘ this is how a writer expresses it in 1702 ; the 
‘ quotation beginning at the middle of a paragraph 
‘ at the foot of page 202, thus — 

‘ ** The only entire pieces that have escaped the common fate 
‘ of the rest, arc th^ column of Pompey, and four obelisks of 

* granite. Tis said the first was crooted by Ca*sar, to the 
‘ memory of Pornpey : some think it a kind of marhh^ but others 
^ incline ratiier to believe that ’twas built of mrUnr! cast in 
‘ moulds upon the place. The latter opinion scorns most pro- 

* bable, for there is not the least piece of that stone to be found 
‘ in any part r f the world, and the pillar is so prodigiously big and 
‘ high, that it could hardly be erected without a miracle, f 

* know *tis alleged by those who believe the story of the Ilhodian 
‘ colossus, that the ancients had the advantage of admirable 
‘ machines to raise such bulky pieces ; but I should reckon my- 
‘ self cxtrcamly obliged to these gentlemen, if they would show me 
‘ any probable r«*ason wliy among so gre*at a variety of Egy ptian 

* inonuments of anti^eity ihcrc is not one of juarblc ; and by 

* what unaccountable accident the stone called (jranitc^ which 
‘ was then .so common, is now grown so scarce, that tho most 

* curious cnquirit.'i into the works of nature cannot find the least 
‘ rragmont of it, that was not employed in ancient structures. 
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* And even though I should suppose, with my adversaries, that 

* the quarries out of which this stone was dug were by degrees 

* so entirely exhausted, that there is not the least footstep of ’em 
' left ; and that Nature herself has lost so much of ancient vigour 
‘ and fecundity, that she is not able to produce new ones ; I may 
‘ still be allowed to ask why granite was only used in obelisks 
‘ or columns of a prodigious bigness : for if it were really a sort 
‘ of stone or marble, I see no reason why we might not find small 

* pieces of it, as well as porphyry^ and other precious kinds of 
‘ marble. These reflections, in iny opinion, may serve to confirm 
' the hypothesis of those w'bo believe that all these admirable 
‘ monuments were actually cast in a mould : and if they would 

* take the pains to view this column attentively, they would soon 
‘ be convinced by the testimony of their own eyes, that ’tis only 
' a kind of cement com})osed of sand and calcined stone, not unlike 
‘ to mortar or lime, which grew hard by degrees. I will not 
‘ pretend to determine by what artifice these ancient workmen 
‘ kept the cement from yielding or sliding till the pillar was com- 
‘ pleated ; though perhaps it might be probably alledged, that 

* they made a mould of stone or wood, besmeared on the inside 

* with some fat or unctuous substance, to hinder the matter from 

* sticking to its cover ; and that after the work was finished, and 

* the column alincst dry, they broke the mould that preserved 

* the r golarity of its figure, and kept it from falling.’ 

‘ “ This column ).i <S0 foot high, and 24 in coinpa.'^s : ’tis placed 
‘ on a marble pododal eight foot square, and crowned at the top 

* with a chapiter of the same granite^ of whicl. the pillar consi.sts. 

‘ I know not what opinion yo,i may have of the ancient engines, 

‘ but lor my part I niii.st confc.ss, wlictJu . I con.sider the .v eight 
‘ or bulk oi so vast a mass, I find it equally impossible to con- 
‘ ccive that it could bo raised by the strongest and best contrived 
‘ machines that were ever invenud,’’ ’ 

* So there/ coi. tinned the questioner to the 
modem engineer jig c( .traclor, ‘you have, in a book 
‘ printed 164 yeaii ag<>, ymrowu theory of the easy 
‘formation of granite i)i moulds { aily you must 
‘ remember to grease them wcU inside), and a 
‘ disbelief in the power of ancient machines to raise 
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‘ large stones ; and all this in reference to the well- 
‘ known and frequently-visited Pompey’s (Dioclc- 
‘ tian’s) pillar. A thing, not secluded in a dark room 
‘ of difficult access, like the King’s chamber in the 
‘ Great Pyramid, but standing out in the open sun- 
‘ light, in a sea-port town, appealing to all observers ; 
‘ and those curious iiujuirers, would therefore have 
‘ long ago found out, and made patent to all the world, 
‘ such a flagrant case of cheating ; or, if ygu likis, such 
‘ a splendid invention for imitating granite, — bad it 
‘ really been as represented. I Jut I rather incline 
‘ to think that the true difficulty to man, is not the 
‘ mechanical exertion of lifting a heavy stone when 
you have git it, — but comj)eting with Nature in 
‘ rnuhimj a natural rook. The idea, however, that 
‘ men could do so, seems to have prevailed rather 
‘ extensively at one time, and has led to the ill- 
‘ treatment of other monuraent.s bcside..s the King’s 
‘ chamber and coffer of the Great I’yramid ; for 
‘ thus the worthy Dr. iStukely is com})elied to write 
‘ about Stonehenge, in 1740 a.d. : — 


^ ‘‘ NovGrthdlosH tlic current of so many agos lias boon more mcr- 
‘ ciful to Sfoiii.lnmge, than the iiiNulenct* of rapacious haiuls (besides 
^ the general .■-oecage brought u[>on (he work of ohi) by the unae 
‘ countable folly of iiiankimJ, in breakitig pieces olf with grcai 
‘ haiinncrs, TiTh det4;st:ible praetictf arose from the silly notittn 
^ of the sti lies being factitious. l>ut alas ! it. would be a greater 
• wou(l*T to make th‘‘m )’y ar«, than to carry them isixteen miles 
‘ by art and str rtgth ; and those people must be inexcusable, 
‘ that deface the im-nuiiieiit for so trifling a fancy.” ’ 
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Exterior Substance of the Great Pyramid. 

Portions of Great Pyramid casing-stones which 
vve have placed in the hands of a lapidary, have not 
come up to the polisli of ‘ marble,’ only to that of 
moderately hard limestone ; yet it is a nice and 
plcasiint species of worked stone to handle, uniform 
in its structure, of small spccilic gravity, of a warm 
and rather more tlian a c/r«»i colour in tint, and 
with a great adaptability to cut up into accurate 
mathematical figures, of any angle. 

Hut the ancient exterior surface of these speci- 
mens is found, in nine cases out of ten, to be of a 
rich brown hue, the exception being a pale blackish 
tint ; and und“nieaih the brown colour, a thin film 
is soniclinies percei^■al)le, rather whiter than tne rest 
of the stone. Altogether, the brown tint luis been 
taken oy many persons as the remains of 2)aint or 
‘ slndlac varnish and as a jn-oof of the iHbriodion 
of Pliiiy, m-aning some unctuous coaling aiiplied 
to the. stone ; though < th<‘rs translate the word as 
meiely polished, aiid consider il to imjdy that sort 
of 2>olishiug which ivsults from gi'inding, or other 
mechanical smootiung procc.s.s. 

Dr. AVallaee, < tHasgow, however, has found 
(vol. ii. Sect, v.) th-; ' -ewn material to )»c oxide of 
iron, and consider.-, it ot Ik- an exudj;!,ion from the 
stone. This sugge.stioii, too, e:>plr!'n.s the similar 
browning which is finin i ov t all ilie topr luid ex- 
ternal .sides of most, of lic'. tones fornaug the present 
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summit of the Great Pyramid ; stones from Mokat- 
tam in every instance there, though never on the 
ancient exterior surface of the Pyramid ; and there- 
fore never in a position to get part of a coat of paint 
once spread over the bevelled outside, if such a coat- 
ing was ever really applied. 

The development, however, of this outward iron- 
browning, would seem to require a long exposure to 
sun and air ; for however much of it there may lie 
on the bevelled, and therefore ancient, outside of an 
ordinary casing-stone fragment,- -there is none on 
the same fragment’s own adjoining surfaces, if they 
formed any part of the course of masonry, and were 
in so far in an interior position. Every chipped or 
scraped surface of any of the stones still standing 
in situ, as those about the entrance to the Pyramid, 
is furthermore lighter and lighter in colour, accord- 
ing to the recentness of the scraping. A matter 
abundantly provable by the dates attached to the 
names of travellers, in the label spaces which they 
have often prepared for themselves by scraping; 
and which, in photographs of th(^ cyclopean blocks 
placed en de^-Marge over the entrance, — appear like 
so many white paper patches on the brown stone ; 
while Dr. Lepsius's inscription to the late King of 
Prussia, looks like the large advertising-bill of some 
aascrupulous trader, '•’he untouched parts, there- 
fore, of these inclined blocks, are decidedly brownish ; 
and if not of the fuU casing stone, or topmost stone, 
hue, — it is because they have not the same unmiti- 
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gated exposure to sun and wind, on account of their 
position in a hollow on the northern side of the 
Pyramid ; and it was on that flank of the building 
alone, that several casing-stone fragments were found 
by us with their original outside surface, occasion- 
ally, not brown, but pale black. Another exudation 
of the stone, however, there is, which seems notably 
to require darkness, quiet, and want of change of 
air for its manifestation, viz., the salt. 

Salt inside the Pyramid. 

This substance is so abundant, i.e., in dense plates, 
an inch thick often, in the horizontal passage and 
Queen’s cliambcr, — and so scanty everywhere else, — 
that the Arabs belie\ c, both that it exists nowliere 
throughout the Pyramid except in these two named 
localities ; and that it is to be found there, simply 
because the builders put such ‘salt stones’ into 
that particular department of the building. Yet 
there are incrustations of salt in large superficial 
extents, though to small thickness, developed on the 
walls of the Grand Gallery. 

Similar incrustati 'iis, ton, are to be seen on the 
horizontal part of the encnuicc passage and the 
walls of the sepulclu-.U chamber of the seemd Pyra- 
mid, — though groitl/ r iueed from their appearance 
when Belzoni entered n, so ue seven hundred years 
after its last mediseval visitors had le^t ; for he then 
found incrustations, or rather f'xiolia! ions, more like 
' endive leaves, and several inches long,’ where now 
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they are to be measured only by tenths of inches. 
Yet in every case, the material comes out of the 
wall with curving fibres, as if it were a viscous 
substance forced out tlirough small apertures with 
enormous pressure ; and it is still coming out, as 
proved by its decorating recent scratched figurea 
This fibrous aspect, appeal’s to have been well 
noticed by Mr. \V. R. Wilde/ who, siieaking of 
similar saline formations in the chambers of con- 
struction in 1S37, — or the veiy year of the discovery 
of those rooms liy Colonel Ibnvard Vyse, and thcie- 
fore before they were blackened by the smoke of 
visitoi-s’ torches, — describes what he saw as ‘a rc- 
‘ markable incrustation of a shining white, curly, 
‘ and crystalline sulistance, not unlike the moss 
‘ called ursuaa harhata (;overing some of the trees 
‘ in Madeira. It is found in little bunches on the 
‘ roof, and a.s it is a substance, not, tliat I am aware 
‘ of, as yet accurately dc.scrilicd, being generally 
‘ supposed to be nitrate of potash or stvltjtetn*, it 
‘ has been subjected to <henue,al analysis l*y my 
‘ friend, Prof(\s.sor (.since Sir Robert) Kano, and 
* found to be common salt, ch/oridc of nodiuw. 
‘ He states to me th;it its oc<;urrence in this form is 
‘ of considerable int(!re.st, :i.s it illustrates the man- 
‘ ner in which some .sjtecies of the tilum family 
■ assume the cunous fibrous and contorted figure 
‘ of lhe.se rpt*cimou.s. A quo.stion of exceeding 
‘ interest here presented itself, — how did it get 

* Narrativn of a i to Madam, Tf'/tirijc, rtc. Dublin, 
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‘ into and crystallize on the sides of these chambers ? 

‘ Three modes of resolving the problem have oc- 
‘ curred to me : either that the granite C?) itself 
‘ was filled with this substance in its original bed, 

‘ and that it oozed out and crystallized in this 
‘ curious form afterwards ; or that the atmosphere 
‘ from the desert, where salt is found (as it is in 
‘ the neighbourhood), becoming impregnated with 
‘ fine and impal]>able saline particles getting into 
‘ the interior of the Tyramid, .so encrusted it as I 
‘ have described, although we know that for cen- 
‘ turies there was no apparent inlet for it ; or, 

‘ thirdly, that it was used in some of the mystic 
‘ rites that were of old practised in the lower 
‘ chamber,-,, and, being carried up in the form of 
‘ vapour, cooled and crystallized in the upper apart- 
‘ menhs. But, at the sanu' time, 1 must acknow- 
‘ ledge that none of these modes satisfy me as to 
‘ the way in which this sidt was formed.' 

That the salt is almost entirely common salt, or 
chloride of sodium. Dr. Wallace’s recent analysis 
confirms the older; and tiiat or , if not the wuly, 
origin for it, is its original }>re.scneo in the mateiial 
of the Pyramid (nca the granite indeed, on which I 
have never seen any trace of the salt, but the lime- 
stone), — is also h(.vi by ins analysis of the num- 
mulitic limc-rock of tl. ■ i’yiamid hill, end the shell 
limestone of the souila'ru hill : as well too a.s by 
my own late finding, that tiu recently cut and 
polished specimens of lue Dvoat Pyrami«l easing- 
von. HI. 0 
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stones, after being put away for a few months in a 
closet> are quite salt to the tongue. 

But that, I must confess, does not of itself ex- 
plain why there should bo twelve times as much 
salt found in the construction of the stone forming 
the lining of the Queen’s chamber, as in any other 
part, of the Pyramid, or Pyramid hill, yet examined. 
So that the question may still be opened up, as to 
whether the Pyramid Imilders used this very salt- 
stone for the Queen’s chamber and its passage, 
through accident, or design. Unless the following 
suggestion should be deemed of weight, viz. : — That 
there is a tendency of the salt contained in ail the 
mass of the Pyramid, to crystallize out towards, and 
into, any internal void ; and that the product goes on 
increasing therein, if thci’e be no ventilation, Co- 
incidently with which idea, it should l)e remembered, 
tliat the Queen’s chamber is absolutely without 
visible ventilation, — forming, as it docs, a cul-de-sac 
out of the line of the passage leading to the King’s 
chamber, with its peculiar air -tubes ; the Queen’s 
chamber, moreover, being conspicuous in most 
travellers’ accounts from the time of Sandys and 
Greaves downward.s, for its ‘ noisome savour and 
‘ grave-like smell forcing a quick retreat.’ 


Mortcr of Great Pyramid. 

From a paper.* by William Wallace, Esq., Ph.D., 
of Glasgow, to \*, liom two specimens of Great Pyra- 

* Chemical for April 1865, p. 185. 
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mid mortar, one from the interior, the other from 
the exterior of the structure, had been furnished by 
William Clarke, C.E. — the following analysis is 
taken : — 



In tori or. 

Exterior. 

Sulphate of lime, hydrate*!, 

8i-r>o* 

82-89'» 

Carbonate of lime, .... 

9-47 

9-80 

Carbonate of magnesia, 

•i>9 

•79 

Oxide of iron, ..... 

•25 

•21 

Alumina, . 

2 41 

300 

Silicic acid, 

r>-80 

4-30 


90 •52 

j 100-99 

* \\ ater by actual e.stimation, . . j 

10 -CG ' 

1 

1 17*38 


Both varieties of mortar being described as appear- 
ing, ‘a mixlurt' of plaster of a slight pinkish colour, 

‘ with crystallized selenite or gypsum,’ — I shorld 
be incliiK'd to say, that Mr. Clarke had not secured 
any of toe more precious wiV/Mc/itVc cement of the 
finishing ulocks of the interior, — but only some of the 
ruder cement of the masonry courses. Thi.s, too, is the 
same in every part of the Pyramid, and lias just the 
pink aspect ascribed to it, togeiiie- with a variety of 
little particles and h'.inps,--all under the size of a 
small pea ; and in colour, chiefly brown, red, and 
white. A portion of this sert of mortar, of my own 
gathering, which T ti eo tiv transmitted to Dr. Wal- 
lace, he describes a'' idciitical, chemically, widi what 
he had previously examined. 

Hence the above anfilysis rejiroscnt ^ the mortar of 
all the chief mass of the tlreai Pyramid structure. 
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and shows it to be different from ancient Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman mortars, — perhaps all moitar, in 
consisting almost entirely of sulphate of lime ; and 
having little or nothing of the carbonic acid with 
lime, silicic acid and sand which abound in them. 
This charactci’istic fact of Pyramid mortar seems to 
have been first discovered by Dr. Wallace, through 
means of genuine (rhomical examination ; and ap- 
peared to him so lum.sual, that he was not a little 
interested to receive from me n/termirds some 
specimens of rock, as wi'll as Ioo.se crystals picked 
up near the Pyramids, and wliirh he then ascertained 
to be ‘sulphate of lime, very pure.’ 


I>iorilc. 

The stoiio which I have called diorite, and which 
Dr. Wallace looks on rather .-is a ‘ hornhlendic quartz- 
‘ ile! is apparently the same as that forming the 
statue of King Shafro iji the i\rn.-,cum of Hoolak ; 
and is abundantly distinguishable to the most com 
mon ob.ser\ ation from the black or l)hie l)asalt, and 
greemstone of all varieties in size of grains, found 
lying in fragments on various parts of the Pyramid 
hilL But it is *,h(! occurrence of chips of the diorite (?) 
amongst the ancient rubbish north of the Great Pyra- 
mid, to which I would now' call attention, — for no 
picsently existing part of the Pyramid is constructed 
in this niabjrial ; and there is much uncertainty as 
to whence .so r. markable a mineral was brought. 

The Arabs always say, with every strange stom; 
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they are asked about, ‘ From Upper Egypt but 1 
have not met with a single man, either Arab or 
European, who has seen it there in situ ; and the 
coloured plates of minerals from Assouan in the 
great French work, do not contain anything at all 
resembling it ; so that the (juestion would seem to 
be still an open one. 

There are likcwi.se, sonic similar questions, yet to 
be settled finally, as to the Sinaitic or 8yene-itic 
derivation of the Great I’yiamid’s red granite. 

Granite. 

Hence, a little more about (jranitc, but upon a 
now accasafioii, mu.st really be requested of our kind 
reader’s patience. Tlie. extract whi<;h we formerly 
gave, [ 1 . t'o, indie ites the scanty knowledge of this 
lordly mineral po..se.s.^ed by Europeans in recent 
ages : and the m} stical imjiossibilitics, therefore, 
attached to it. In the pre.^mt day, when the ejuar- 
ries of .Vhcrdetm and fcit. Petersburg )iave enabled 
all men to talk quite gl’bly about ‘red granite,' — 
even ‘as maid.s of thirteen do of [ uppy-dogs,’ — we are 
rather .surpri.sed at the laboriou.s iihra.'^es wdth wdiich 
the learned Dr. Clarke found himself obliged to con- 
vey to his readens, of oidy si\ty years ago, — a notion 
of the sort of .substam . ia' was .'^peaking of; but 
had to make plain to ibein lo. the lollowiug round- 
about manner: — ‘ I'y ( heaves 'la '.uck marble 
‘ is to be undei*8tood t' o uiosi ’ eautiful variety 
‘ of ijmnitc, called by Italian lapidaries, <jranito 
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‘ rosso (see Forbes’ Travels, p. 226, London, 17Y6), 
‘ which is composed essentially of feldspar, oi quartz, 
‘ and of mica. It is often called Oriental granite, 
‘ and sometimes Egijptian granite, but it differs in 
‘ no respect from European granite, except that the 
‘ red feldspar enters more largely as a constituent 
* into the mass than is usual in tho granite of 
‘ Europe. The author has seen granite of tho same 
‘ kind, and of equal beauty, in fragments, upon the 
‘ shores of the IfcbriJes, particularly at IcohnkilL’ 
Yet, was Dr. Clarke (juite right in his day, to 
take so much pains ; and had ho lived now, he 
might not have found his task everywhere quite 
finished ; for thu.s, an English visitor, — a graduate 
of the Uui\'orsity of Oamliridge, and bearing a 
name respected in seionce,— remarked tons in our 
dining-room teaiib, at Ea.st Tombs, I’yrarnid hill, 
with the petrifie<l nuiumulites staring him in the 
face, — ‘^Vhat an intir“,sting granite cave you are 
‘ Jiving in here !’ Ami again, divers recent travellers 
have spoken of the entrance pa.ssage of the Great 
Pyramid, being lined vuth granite; when there is 
nothing but soft limestone there to be seen. The 
excuse ma}' perhaps be made for thc.se gentlemen, 
that they did not try the hardness ; and only looked 
at a distaiico to the ctwrugated surface of weathering, 
tn*jic or lc',-5 bhu'kem'd by smoke, and nibbed for 
ages on the p' hits of the corrugations bypassing 
Arabs in greasy r ^^thing; which gives occasionally, 
with the assistance of chance drops of wax from 
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flaring candles, a very peculiar mottled appear- 
ance. 

What shall we say, however, of a literary man, 
who has been often and long in Egypt, — has written 
many books upon it most learnedly ; has excavated 
at the Pyramid hill ; and, through means of broken 
pieces of the lime.stone, has seen l,)eneath the cor- 
rugated, |mrti-col(jured exterior surface, — witnessing 
there oidy the soft, white, uniform powdery character 
of the interior of Mokattam 1 docks, — and persists, 
nevertheless, ‘ that it is all granite !’ 

‘Impossible!’ miglit any one well exclaim; and 
yet here is the fact : — 

‘ Another point ulso rot^irding the Pyramid of Suphis, seems 
‘ to require explanation. It is the generally received opinion, 

‘ that tile l^yrainid was eriginaily covered with a ca.sing. . . . The 

* re.^earches of Colonel Vy^e, and Lepsius, led them to the con- 
‘ elusion, that the easing stone was of limestone of Tourrab 

* (Mokattam). \\\^ are compelled to say that such is not our 
‘ impression. In tlie course of repeated visit.s to Jeezehj includ- 
‘ ing a roNiJoiioe tlu.r< A»r a time, it occurred to us, that the casing 
‘ had been removed iVt in the Pyramid of Suphis at a very early 

* period, louif befort^ ihe daijs {f Jlerodftfus ’ etc. etc. 

*Wo wore induced by tlii.s conside^tiUon, to examine the 
‘ mounds t*f dotritu.^*, which everywhere, and to an enormous 

* depth, encumber the platform of rock on which the p3Tamid 
‘ stands. We found they wore composed all but entirely of frag- 
‘ mentsof a grey granit , identical in aj>pearanco with that which 
‘ lines the inner pasf igi ai I vanls-. It was this eircuinstancc 

* which forced upon us the •. :u>ion, that the onicr casing also 
‘ had been of the same materia! bke that of the thiro Pyramid. 

‘ This granite was obtained, not tVoiii Syci. > b; the Cataracts, but 

* from the Peninsula ol Sinai. Accorvunglv Herodotus tells us 
‘that Cheops brought the ue \si»h which he covered the 
‘ Pyramid, from the mountains of Arabia : an epithet not ap- 
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‘ plicsble to the limestone hills of Tourrah, which everywhere 
‘ overhang the Nile, and do not reach so far either northward or 
' eastward, as to be with any propriety entitled to the name of 
‘ Arabia. 

‘ The casing of the Great Pyramid, then, was of grey granite, 

‘ a material not to be found anywhere either in Lower or Middle 

* ^SyP*'! their vicinity ; and, therefore, very valuable in that 

* country, because brought thither from a great distance. It 
‘ served for a series of ages as the granite quarry of Heliopolis, 
‘ Memphis, and other citic.s in the vicinity. It is, we submit, 
‘ thus, and thus only, that we can account for the entire and 
‘ early disappearance of tlu; casing, and also for the vast and 
‘ deep couclie of granite detritus which surrounds the Pyramid.’ 

Now this autlior, is no other than William Osbuni, 
member of the Eoyal Society of Litentturc ; and 
the work quoted from, his Monumerdal History of 
Eyyyt, publi.sh<d in 1854, in two large vohune.s 
octavo, — containing unitedly more than a thou.sanil 
pages, and filh.'d for the most part with admirable 
investigations and disquisitions concerning the in- 
terpretation of hieroglypliics, and their applitaition 
towards elucidtiting the (;arly hi.story of Kgypt. 
Even in this passage, too, the author shows his 
perfect honesty and loyalty, in openly stating at 
the beginning, that the testimony of two such 
weighty authorities {as Colonel Ilowanl Vyse, and 
Dr. Lepsius, is dead against him. What, then, cmi 
we think f»f tbi.s formal d'y;);, ration on his part, of 
grey granii " in place of white ' limestone; \ 

At first, I h''ped there might be sojne explanation 
under the cover r/ the word ‘grey;’ which may 

' Dry o:<idated fra^in* it® sccni to their en^ani colottr, and form 
j>owdt‘" as white a« , 
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mean, according to the speaker, almost anything from 
white to black. But on p. 271 of his volume i.,the 
following words of the same author settle that point, 
— when we know of how dark a chocolate colour, 
nearly black, the cofter of the Great Pyramid is,' — 

‘ The whole interior cased with grey granite, and 
‘ the square inseriptionless sarcophagus of the same 
‘ material.’ Hence, the culoyr also, which Mr. 
Osbum assigns to the fragments forming the hills 
of rubbish outside the Pyramid, and lying against 
the sides of its base,^ — is as totally different from 
what we found it, and our ])hotograplis represent 
it, — as are their material and mineral characters. 

What, then, are we to do with Mr. Osbum’s 
book? Are wc to throw it altogether away from 
us, as undeserving of any confidence, because it has 
this flaei;<nt error in a single .simple matter? No, 
certainly ; not on that account, according to any 
principles of common justice : for there is no one 
who lias written yet on the Great Pyramid, who 
has not blundered at some one point or other. And 
when the writer h is been a great man, — say a 
French Academician, for inshincc, writing down the 
depth of the coffer three v hole incites too great, — 
the world has not tea d on that account to con- 
tinue to pay such gi eat min adulation, and believe 
in all the rest of his u nihigs as oe^>ro ; especially 
if the slip should have ' ■ -mrod ii: somethi.ig that 
was not his forte, or his usu il subject of pursuit. 
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Now the latter characteristic appears to have 
been precisely that of Mr. Osbum and mineralogy ; 
for his main subject is hieroglyphical interpretation, 
and there he seems even to be a giant. 

But his case, as already intimated, is not a soli- 
tary one ; and the records of Great Pyramid inves- 
tigations (as these volumes will probably indicate 
before they arc concluded), contain instances numer- 
ous and striking enough, — either to destroy all faith 
in the testimony of man, and to confound any com- 
puter of mathematical probabilities, — or, to lead to 
the institution of new inquiries on the admission and 
weighing of evidence ; inther one result, or the other, 
according to the nature of each recipient’s mind. 


PROPOSITION IX. 
orii:nt.\tion of the great pyramid ? 

Although some features of this question hav(^ 
been touched on in previous j)age.s, yet for the sake 
of conden.sing all the information and depositing it 
in a part of our work appre priatc for the puiqxKse, 
and easily referred to, — wc beg to wind up our 
plieuomennl 7 'ivision i., with a few remarks on this 
imponant qucfiti' i. of astronomical emplacement. 

A J’yramid w >uld evidently still Im a Pyramid, 
towards whatev cr quarters of the horizon the sides 
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of its base were pointed. But something may be 
added to its other meanings, if one particular direc- 
tion has been selected with some trouble, out of all 
other possible ones. And that seems to have been 
the case not only with the Great Pyramid, but with 
all tlic other Pyramids, and most of the monuments 
round about it ; even down to the small se})ulchral 
square-shafted wells, — for their sides are always 
approximately north, south, east, and west. 

This is a direction peculiar, apparently, to the 
Egyptian monuments ; for the liev. G. Pawlinson, in 
his Ancient Monarchies, describe.s all the earliest of 
the (.'haldeau temples (and he would place some of 
them s}nchronously with our date of the Great 
Pyramid), as having, not their .<.vVA.s', but their ayujUs 
pointed to the four astronomical quarters. 

With, the Eg}q)ti:in stnictures, again, their sides 
are dir- cted, not towards those points of the com 
pass , — as runs ihc ])revalent idea of many existing 
men, — but according to the azimuthal direction of 
the earth’s axi.s, and a line at right angles thereto. 
What the direction of the comp.iss was at the Great 
Pyramid four thou.sand years ago, juobably the man 
amongst us best versed in the themy of terrestrial 
magnetism, and Isa' rate ( f nnwement of the mag- 
netical poles, — would void any attempt to calculate; 
but at ])resont the I'ortli < ad of the iieedb> on the 
Pyramid hill, inclines some 10^ to' aals the west ; 
and as all the larger moinuuen'.s are within, and 
much within, one degree of the astronomical or 
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earth’s axis direction, we need not allude to the 
compass again. Neither is there occasion to refer 
to the smaller constru(!tions ; for, unavoidable tcar- 
and-wear on the stones composing them, has made 
it impossible — with their short radii — for moilcrn 
observation to detiu'mine, wliether they are, or ever 
were, once so remarkably accurate as the Great 
Pyramid has been lately i)roved to be. 

Many celebrated travellers and competent men, 
take the Viscomte de Ivougc for an example, have 
spoken with admiration (jf the Pyramid’s ‘ astonish- 
‘ ing justness of orientation and the Eg} j)tian 
fistronomer, Mahmoud Bey, has described interest- 
ingly that when lie mounted, on the evening of 
March 2l3t, 18G2, shortly before sunset, upon the 
eastern end of one of the coui’ses of masonr}’ on the 
north side of the P\ rami<l, immediately above the 
rubbish-mound, — he Sitw the sun aj«]Kii'('nlly dc seomP 
ing vertically just on the head of his fri(,-nd, whom 
he had placed at the, Avestcrn end of the same course. 
But as these verbal terms of laudntitm may yet in 
elude anything under half a •legree, — tlie result of 
M. Nouet, Astro)iomer to the French Ac,ademician8 
in 1799, giving the irustnimental error of 19' 58” 
for the north end toward.s the west, — mtiy be taken 
as closer ; and was even thought very close, by the 
Academy. (Bc', p. 44.) 

My own nn-.i.-'ire, too, of the nortli and south 
azimuth trenclns, giving 19' 14'' in the same direc- 
tion. — looked very much like a cojitnmation of M. 
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Nouet, touching the amount of error in the Pyramid 
as now existing. But on afterwards measuring the 
traces of the origmal Pyramid, and comparing them 
directly with the Pole-star, there were obtained for 
the error westward (vol. ii. pp. 190-195) — 

Of the north end of tlio lino of the ontor cornera of 
north-oaat and aocketa, wt-at of north, 

Of wovst 011(1 of tho lino of outt r c<»rncra t»f north-east 
aiul nortli-wt*at aocketa, 90 , .... 

Alul of north <‘n<l (*f entrance pa.^j.sage from under 
granite portcullis to mouth, ..... 

Mean, 

Now tlu.s is a remarkable result, not only for the 
very great proportional amount of reduction in the 
instrumi iital error previously believed in, — Imt in 
the consistence of all three parts of the Pyramid ; 
so that none diiTers more from the moan, than C5". 
Notahh' enough is this angular agreement if found 
in an if jtartof tiie I’yramid ; an<l (•aj>ableof proving, 
on former experience, that the builders must have 
attiiehed c.xtreme importance to the feature ; but 
still more uota])lo is it, when llie greater dilliculties 
of astronomical, over geometi'cal or mechanical ob- 
servations arc taken into ac' uunt. All three angles 
may, however, bo merely geometrical deductions 
from one and the s.nnc original a.stronomieal obser 
vation ; and which, if t <lid in this case turn out 
-f 4' 35", — might, on a s. r.ind attempt being made, 
have given— 4' 35", or seme otic r ’ irgely dififereut 
quantity. 

There is, however, as i iiave pmved to uiy cost. 


+ 4 ' 44 " 


+ 5 0 

+~ 4 '~ 35 " 
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SO much difficulty in comparing the inclined and 
high entrance passage with any side of the Pyramid’s 
base, — that I am rather inclined to think that two 
astronomical references by the builders are included 
in these tliree given features of tlie Pyramid. And 
the only constructional or pyramidally learned way 
that remains to mankind, of obtaining more evidence 
on the subject, is, to compare the Grand Gallery 
with the celestial Polar direction ; for tlie error in 
that admiral)le and gigantic piece of construction 
we may safely assume, as detailed on pj). 3U and fiO, 
to be les.s, — probably much less,- than 2'. 

But how to compare the Grand Gallery witli the 
stars ? At present, the three long cork-Iiko blocks of 
the granite portcullis in the first ascending passage, 
stop the way. They cannot be pu.shed downwards 
into the entrance pa-'.-^age and so got rid of, bccausij 
the pas.sago tube into which they fit, contracts below 
them. But could they not be pushed upwards, and 
southwards, by a hydrostatic j>rt s.s acting against 
the floor of the entrance pa.s.sage ? 

There would be the friction of kmg-cemented 
sides to overcome, as well as the weight of the 
blocks ; and i)C.side.s that, the perfonnera would 
have to consider whether, looking to the rudely and 
cruelly broken out cavern of A1 Mamoon’s hole 
close by, the masonry alx)Ut the portcullis region 
might not co!lups< . when the support of its blocks 
shall l-e gone, 'n fact this eventuality looks so 
proliable, that 1 myself having seen Uie place, wouM 
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only now venture to propose, — that a round hole be 
bored through the portcullis blocks in situ, so that 
they might be observed tlirough, and no more. 
Either such an operation ; or, an attempt by three 
observers and three theodolites, worked simultanc 
ously, — one in the entrance passage, one in A1 
Mamoon’s hole, and one in the first ascending pas- 
sage, — to carry the angle round the portcullis blocks. 
But there is doul't, if this last operation could be 
conducted until tlie requisite amount of nicety. 
And even if it was ; and if tho.se wlio were engaged 
in its performance, fully believed in the excellence 
of their own work, — would it equally command the 
same confidence from the rest of the world, — that a 
direct compari.son of two signals at either end of 
the Grand Gallery on one side, with the Pole-star 
on the ()ther, would be jiretty certain to receive 1 
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* (niy rnoffrial sfrp in r/rnrral knoirJechfi' has 

* lecn nvah,—-ti'Jir never any ]thittis>>phical (Jisenrery arrests 

* onr atte)itinn^ snute man ar men etnne Ih fore ns, lejm have 

* posse in un emin^'nt deyrei\ a clearness of the ideas 
^ (cJiich helonj to flo' snijret in qnesfion, and ndio hare ap 

* plied, sneh idms in a. i iyona/s and distinct manner, to 
‘ ascertained fats anti e.caet ohsereatinus! 

1;KV. WII.I.TVM WMKWriJ., M..\. 

li'tfiU'rtj n] i],( t n<ltU't’n'*' Si'niH t |> *■), },. IS37 



THE GREAT PYRAMID 
AS A METROLOGICAL xMONUMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

After having sliown in tlic course of Division i,, 
the Great Pyramitl’.s striking regularity of figure, 
perfection of workmanship, and close fulfilling of the 
requiremonfs of a particular geometrical construc- 
tion, touching some of those very fundamental 
matters,- we arc called on now to take somewhat 
higher gix'und : and, wdiile discu.s.siug still further 
details of mere measures made with care on sub- 
sidiary features of the monument, — to endeavour 
to a.scertaiii how far the lum.bers given by observa- 
tion either confirm or refute, certain well-known 
and long-expressed o]'inion8 before the w'orld, — re- 
specting the rea.'to}).^ for .such and such lengths, 
breadths, or angfes having bi en given to particular 
parts. 

Erom the time of lIcroib»*us downw’ards. or for 
more than two thousand yearn, xue:. have been 
accustomed to talk of tin 0 real P\ ramid, and in- 
deed all the Pyramids, as b)inbs of kings or pei-sons 
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of kingly race. That is, most men of West-European 
civilisation have done so ; for in the East, there 
seem always to have been traditions of an opposite 
character; or as to something connected with science, 
religion, or wealth, being locked up for future gene- 
rations, and more remarkably in the Great Pyramid 
than in any other. AYithin the jiast two hundred 
years, however, this last form of belief has gained 
many supporters both in Great Britaiii, on the Con- 
tinent, and in America ; gradually assuming with 
them the shape of a set tied hypothesis, — that some- 
how or other the Great Pyrtunid was intended to be 
a grand metrological, or ‘ weights and measures,’ 
monument fjr mankind. Not so much though, as a 
place of frecpient reference for tliose things, — as for 
preserving s vfely - during some thousands of years, 
and thiough all intervening revolutions of nations, 
empires, and religious creeds — the grand stondards 
of metrology, true to their original settlement in old 
primeval times. For tiiey were consideied then, as 
now, to form .some of the most ueces-saiy material 
means of civilisation : yea, even ‘ the very rules 
‘ whereby all men’s rights and jjroperties are set 
‘ forth, distiuguisluid, and valued, the alteration 
‘ whereof might bring much inconvenience, with- 
‘ outan\ [)ro8pi ct of udvantag(j — as an anonymous 
author on th.,- Gree.t Pyramid wrote, in the year 
1706 

The first daw i of this view in English literature, 
is probably contained in the works of Bishop Cum- 
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berland of Peterborough, a.d. 1685 ; though it there 
takes little other form than assuming, that the 
several parts of the Pyramid were regulated in size, 
according to convenient even numbers of local 
standards of measure then existing. But the sub- 
sequent anonymous author above quoted, pro- 
nounces boldly for the object of the P)rramid’s 
erection having been to supply, — or commemorate 
through all time what was once supplied, — to the 
various origines of mankind, as their several weights 
and mea.snre3 ; without, too, having any special con- 
nexion with wluit might lx; in vogue amongst the 
Eg) ptiaus in particailar. And after having shown, 
but in a manner which he himself allows is rather 
obscui'o, anti which I must confess myself unable to 
follow satisfactorily — that some early Saxon mea- 
sures were represented by certain pr;)portions in the 
Pyramid, - he more emi>hatically adds, ‘and if we 
‘ consider the standards of our EinjUsh mea.sures here 
‘ found, which you liave .«een, and the standards of 
‘ such ;inclcnt Persian, Grecian, and Roman mea- 
‘ sures, which you will sec if you please, you will 
‘ find it very hard to conjecture that they were all 
‘ in use amongst the Egyptians.’ 

A second edition of tlm cuiioua and most in- 
genious treatise was pu’ 'i.'^hed in 1745 •, and states 
in the title-page, equ.'dly wiJi its predecessor, that 
the author was Mr. John Ghvaves, ' As'runomy Pro- 
fessor at Oxford.’ But he died in It- 52 , and there 
is no trace of the work having existed before 706 ; 
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and though his, Professor Greaves’, measures at the 
Pyramid, in 1637, are the things founded on in con- 
ducting the investigation, — the conclusions, particu- 
larly the date of the Pyramid’s building, are directly 
opposed to his acknowledged publications on the 
subject.* 

Metrological purposes for the Great Pyramid were 
also maintained in France by M. Paucton in 1780 ; 
and by M. Eom^ do Tlsle in 1789 : were much al- 
luded to by the French savants in Eg}"pt in 1799 : 
resumed again in England by the Kev. Thoma.s 
Gabb in 1806 in his Finis Pyramid is ; tand finally 
published on by the late John Taylor in 1859 and 
1864. 

^ Tlie title-page of tlie alxA'c work runs tints : — 

* The Origin and Antiquity c»f mir English Weights and Mcaanroa 

* discovered hy tlieir near Agreement with aneh StmwUrda that 
‘ arc now fimnd in one of the Egyptian Tyrainids. Together 

* witii the Explanation of divera Lines therein heretofore 
‘ m^’asnred. 

* By Mn. John fiRE.iVKs, 

* Astronomy Professor at Oxford. 

‘ As also ; Some Conjectures conceniing the Time when these 
‘ Pyramids w’ere built ; in Answ’cr to certain Lettere, etc. 

‘ London ; printed for (L Sawbridge at the three Flower-dc>Luocs 
‘ in Little Britain. 1706.' 

While in Vrohisaor Greavea’ ow’n w'orks, collected by l>r. Birch, 
besides his own opinions, the following likew’iso appears, being quoted 
apparently with honour : — 

‘ For my singular goo<l friend, Mr. John Greaves. 

‘ Siu, -- I am morr indebted to your afTections, than to your judge- 
ment in making oki a ctnHor of your learned [»icce. ^ K had not per- 
‘ adventure bco i non h amiss, if you bad been so far at cost as to havo 

* afforded us a j aiti od r toj>ograj)bical map of the place where these 

‘ insorui' i(iAhstru^,tk)o{ stand. For by tliat we might have licen 

* able the better to have judged of the discoume of a learned gentle- 

iuaii of Bavaria, y. Frcda‘kn4 Ihrwon, who in the twentieth 
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Some other authors probably should be mentioned 
as having written with similar views ; but I have 
not met with any of their theories, either so original 
in their nature, grand in conception, or whose num- 
bers come by any means so close to the best Pyramid 
measures, as do the late John Taylor’s ; and that sort 
of numerical agreement is, in so far as it exists at 
all, the main feature which we have to look to in 
the present department of our work. No apology 
need therefore be oflered, for beginning with John 
Taylor, and giving his ideas a severer scrutiny than 
those of any other theorist Simply, tliereforc, leav- 
ing his numbers to come out of such a trial brighter, 

* chapter of his A<hnirnnda Kthnir>p Theolo<jUr ontlcavours to 

‘ t^akc off from tiie finin<U‘i’s “f these stupciulous buiUlingH the scandal 

* of folly an<l ina4ln«‘Srf, wliich in the cannnu»n judgenu'ut of the world 
‘ hath htruck rpon them ; and would j>er.suado uy, that tlie Pyram’da 

* are inonunientH td the singular wisdom of the raisers of them, and of 
‘ wondrous use and benefit to the country, in maintaining the banks 
‘ of tliat p.art of the river u]'on which the city of Memphis stands, 
‘ which othciwiHc wen* in tiaiiger t<i be swept away b}^ the unruly 
‘eruptions u the riv.T, if it were not clieckt by these womierful 
‘ strin turcis. If \r K isure will give you leave t ' wrik' unto mt% 
‘ give me your judgement up -n liiat di.-^courso of lii.s. One thing 1 
‘ miBsVl ill your W'ork, which tiiakis m*' suspect it is not of such 
‘ tnoQKMjt as many roi*ort, because 1 .iml not mat you do it so much 
‘ honour os t() name it ; I in< an the Sjdiinx, wliieli is wont t(> be rejirc- 

* senkni unto us in the shajie of the iiead .and slumldcrs of a w’oman. 

‘ When yon list to l<'se so much time, let me hoar from you what you 
‘ have oKservtsi cunoerning that piece, if at least it yielded anytidng 
‘ worth your observation, let n »t the woihl be deceived in their 

‘ expectations to partake ut ><»' c diei .ii*ns in your travel.^. 1 aj^sure 
‘ myself, tliat as they will grea :> encfit the generabty, so will they 

* more particularly your tnu and fa thfiil friend, 

‘ John IUlks.* 

' From Kton Coli.ruk Mw l8fA ^ fofnT 

^ Commoun me to Mr. Ihdloui d re piest bun to send me i'Ai/o- 
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if they can, — we shall proceed forthwith to institute 
such examination, and in as impartial and even 
unsparing a mood as we can muster for the occa- 
sion. 

Etymologically, indeed, Mr. Taylor may be wrong, 
or he may be right, in the Greek derivation of the 
word Pyramid being, not as hitherto supposed, from 
vvp,Jire (which had made some peraons look on 
monuments of that shape and name as having been 
erected by Persian fire-worshippers), but from irvfm, 
wheat, and pirpov, measure. Words which might be 
taken, as designating the primitive ]»urpose for which 
weights and measures were tiist employctl amongst 
men ; and some foundation, too, for the popular tra- 
dition, so rife in Sir John Maundeville’s day, of the 
Pyramids having been built by Joseph for grana- 
ries.* Yet it matters little, we say, what meaning of 

* ‘And now also T f?o1iallo Mjtekr- of aiiothor Ibin^ that is Iwyondo 

‘ Bahy’oyu*^ (Ikibyloyno the nigh the ngltto grot cytic of t’ay»*o) 

‘ above the flo<k* of Nyle, toward tlio hotw«n a Afrik and Kgipt 

* of Canopic ; that is toHcyn the grennore.s of that he let make, 

* for to kepe theCreyiiea for the perih* of tin; dere yiTca. And thei 

* ben made of ston, fiille wel m.vlo of mtwonn«*H craft ; of the whicbe, 

* two lien raerveyl'jiiso greto and hye ; and the tother no ben not ho 
‘ grete. 

* And every gemer hathe a gat.j for to entre witbinne, a lytille 
‘ hyghc fro ti e eat-the ; for the land is wasted and fallen sitbe tbo 

* gemers were made ; and withiiine thei hen alle full aerpentes. 

‘ Andahovpn the (irenen-s with* uten hen many seriptunin of <ly verse 
‘ langagea j ; tel sum men K* yn. that thei Inm sepultures of grete Lonls, 

* tiiat W'creri s* rutyu.o r hf t that is not treue ; for alle the common 

rymours and sj * i*< of an** the p*}de there, both far and nero, that 

•thei b«'n the :v<*, of Joi»epb, and so fyiuleii thei in hero scrip* 

* tures arid in luic . mitych**, . . wherefore it U not to Udiove, that 

* Ibei heu Tombes or 'tepultures.* — The VtAa*jn and Travaite of Sir 
John de MaundeoiUe, Ki., a-d. 1350. 
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their own language the Greeks put on the word/ 
— if its invention was long antecedent both to them 
and their nation, and had been, as said by some, 
from the earliest times recognised as a name by the 
builders of the monument ; or in the ancient Coptic 
language; and as meaning, a ‘division into ten; 

‘ from “pyr,” division, and “ met," ten.’® 

Now this derivation, which we first lieard of in 
Cairo, and have since tested ]>y I’eferentjc to Euro- 
pean digests of the earliest Egyptian language, — is 
not only connected with the right ethnological 
quarter, — but is a much wider and more significant 
apjH!llation for a mc'trological monument of the most 
scientific kind, than any of the Greek forms. It 
coincides to(>, in some degree, with the leading 

^ From rvp\t, and to roUrrt, — RrcjC Cyd. 

F»*oui iri’p-iv jcaZ ^Atros, o •'oh:. of Ji(fun\ and ifiCf>cU)ud tcith 

tiw in the l?ao'lor — Mr. Kciirkk and Sir Gardner 

Wilkinuon. gi IiavdinsfOi" fI<rod*jt\t>s. 

From the Arabic ah ram, t»r hdrarn. 

Fnun ‘lufty;’ to be th«' same witZi tlio Hebrew 

Cha^'ibo^^t, which in dob iii. 14, obviously .signib^*s ‘a .sepulchre/ 
though roxiflcrcd in our version ‘desolate [»l:icus.’ — 7kVr. (?. Tret^r, 
ALA. 

hVoin /lowro, kin;;;’ and ‘a race’ or ‘generation/ iu the 

Coptic Unguage. Wilkin-s. r. //#• Laoj. ('opt. 

The name of Pyramid in Egyptian ai>pe.ars to be or-hr. — Sir (rardner 
WitJeinson. 

See also a wbolo essay the derivations of the name by M. 
Jomaril, in the great Kre.t* work. 

* The above words iu itn ics r< mcM ly writUm down by ui, nuldy 
phonetic, as wt? heard them, bo “u referring b» Bunsen’s EyypVs 
PUice, where no pucli origin for tl •• word I'yrainid is hin* d at, and 
where the Great Pyramid itself is positively daiimHl for a sepulchral 
monument only,— ^we have aiiue found at p. 1(4 » . the Egyptian voca* 
bulary, in vol. i., ‘ <l*' * again, m volume *v. p. 107, 

in the chapter on Egyptian numerals, ‘ X (lO)*>»Mliut, mfet, C'>pt/ 
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mechanical features of the whole Pyramid ; which 
are, — that it is a mathematical body with five sides 
(including the base), and with five comers; or, 
masonically, five corner-stones. 

Hence, if the metrology taught by the Great 
Pyramid is to coincide, either with its name (wliere 
we cannot pretend to be quite certain), or figure 
(where we are quite certain and perfectly assured 
of the facts), — we must expc<;t to meet fre<j[uently 
with multipliers and divisoi’s, powers and times, 
both of ten and five. That i.s, whenever the subject 
really admits of such numhoi-s with advantage ; for 
there are some things to which even decimal divi- 
sion, uotwitlistaiiding all its ravishing beauties for 
many mind.s, cannot be applied. An example, too, 
of the.«e inflexible subjects, is held up by the Great 
Pyramid at oii 'c to all men, and at very first sight, 
— in its vertical lu iglit, as compared with the 
length of the four sides of its base, being jirrangcd 
with particular care to ’.te in the jiropor^ion of the 
radius to the circumference of a circle ; two things 
which are iiicommensurublc evenly, — not only in 
thi.s world, hut in every' other throughout all the 
bounds of the Universe. 

With this proviso, we jiroceed at once to consider 
the several measured fcature.s of the Great Pyrarairl, 
lii an order suited loihe heads or principal natural 
divisioiw of any large and comprchcmsivc system of 
Metrology. Ami in that spirit, have to deal first 
with — 
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A COMPLETE system of these measures will evi- 
dently embrace cubic and superficial, as well as linear ; 
but the two former being merely geometrical vari- 
ations of the last, — wo have only to employ ourselves, 
so far as scientific jihysical standards are concerned, 
in scekmg for those of liuedr measure. Now, such 
standards have been rdready looked for by many and 
manv an author, in the .-ides of the base of the Great 
Pyramid ; even befoie they know tluit the terminal 
points ot thost: luagniticent ba.se-linos, had been ciure- 
fuily marked in the solid rock of the hill, by the 
socket-hoies of the builders. (Vol. i. p. r>28 ; vol. ii. 

■ p. 184.) 

My own measures of the mere present masonry- 
eourses, — correcting by estimation for the e.xtra 
breaking away and ruin at the corners, — yielded 
about 8950 inches for tlu mean length of one of 
the four sides of the 1 ’.«c, t .xclusive of tlu- ancient 
casing and backing stom .s ; and luiving elsewhere 
(p. 27), elected to take 101 inches horizontal, 
for their thickness on one .side, - w; . must add twice 
that to the above measure, — and acce^d. 9152 inchcf 
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as the original length of one side of the base of the 
finished Pyramid. But this determination is affected 
by such very large erroi's of observation (+50 inches 
at least) that it is not worth any attention in presence 
of measures by other men, who have operated upon 
the actual socket-marks alluded to above. 

Now the only man, who ever had the privilege of 
measming all four sides of the Great Pyramid’s base, 
between their respective corner-sockets, is my young 
friend and sometime fellow-laboui*er, Mr. Thoma.s 
Inglis, — representing for the time, Mr. William 
Aiton, of Glasgow. And he (v(»l. ii. j). 1 34), made the 

North si. t', . . . 9120 Hritish inches long. 

.South ... 91)4 

Eiwt „ ... 9102 

And West „ ... 9102 


Mc.'in, 9110 


But the north side liad been previously measured 
between its two sockeis, liy the firsf ;md always to bo 
gratefully reinerabcrcd di.scoverei's of tliose .s<K;kets, 
viz., the JVeueli mathematicians in 1799 ; also by 
Colonel Howard Vy.se and Mr. Porring ; and finally, 
by Mahmoud Bey, Astronomer to His Higlmes.s the 
late Viceroy Said Basha, in 1802.' Some other 
names, indeed, might also be given as having 
measured from the north east socket, — but their 
.nwounts art not ipiite elcar as to what they touched 
at the north-wr.it corner, where they seem to have 

' V Aqi et U huf d^H i^yram\df^ Im dam l^ar Mahmoud Boy. 

Alexrjidnii, 1805 ; hi ♦ ba«wl <»ii ohhcrvatioiiii ina<U' in 1862, 
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looked on the stone,— which has merely tumbled by 
accident into some part of the general area of that 
socket-hole, — as the true and veritable ancient comer 
of the Pyramid itself. The sole authorities, there- 
fore, to lie quoted, stand as follows 

British inches. 

North side, by French Academicians in 1790, = 9103 

,, by Colonel Howard Vyse in 1837, = 9168 

,, by Mahmoud Bey in 1862, . = 9162 

These look.fiiir enough by thcmsclvc.s, — but what 
shall we say on comparing tliem with i\rr. Inglis’s 
measure of the same side ; or of the other sides, all 
between their respective and appropriate sockets ! 
Closer together an; tlic results, tlian those of pre- 
vious centuries, when they arc found thus 

English inches. 

Fr»/cH8or reaves, a.i*. 1637, a side of liaso of Great 
Pyranii 1, ....... — 8316 

Dr. Sha^uf, . ,1721, ,, . =: 8040 

Dr. Ferry. . . 1743, „ = 9360 

But a difference of at) inches in a run of 9100, is 
fur too^yreat to he tolerat. d in tlic pres, at day. And 
yet we su.speet it will have to lie home ^vith, until 
the long-dcsirod opening up of ait four sides of the 
base, from cud to end, shall bo performed by some 
country, or ruler, or ]aeople. For, to demand of any 
single scientific traveller tf make a correct measure 
over the hills of brokei si ones, as they arc now, — is 
like asking a l.onilo:iev f* .ascertain the bviizontal 
breadth of base of St. I’auih Chthe Ira', by measuring 
over the outside of the h.mc i hereof. But tlie pre- 
sent encumbrances of the gix>\uid at the Pyramid, ate 
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modem and factitious ; and the lines whose lengths 
we require to know there, were not only nicely laid 
out by the ancient builders on a level surface of 
rock all the way, — but their terminations were wcU 
defined, by having been neatly and deeply cut into 
the solid rock of the hill. Hence, if modern men 
have not yet ascertained the true length, it is their 
fault, rather than that of the monument, — that 
the residual uncertainties we have to deal with, lie 
among tens of inclics, rather than single inches, or 
smaller portions of space still. 

From the numbers actually given above, the pro- 
babilities Ncxm, that the northern side is rather longer 
than the othei's. But that may arise merely from the 
rubbish-heaps there being, a.s they undoubtedly are 
(see Map, Blate rn. vol. i.), steeper, more, broken, 
and consequently moredithcult to eliminate in their 
tendency to give an iticroased ler\gth to a superficial, 
over a horizontal, line. Again, one is almost inclined 
to fancy that Mr. Inglis’s mode of measuring must 
have had some constant error about it, when all his 
sides come out so much smaller than one of the sides 
measured between the same marks by three inde- 
pendent observers. But we arc hardly entitled, on 
that presumption merely, to give his four measures 
the weight of one only, when taking a mean 
between him and the other three observers ; nor 
yet, looking ai the natural reason for some such 
pimimption, can we give him the weight of four, 
where each of three good predecessors wre accorded 
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only one. Allowing him, therefore, the weight of 
two, — the wean of all four observers (which we may 
after that consider to approximately represent the 
length of the mean of all four sides of the Pyramid’s 
base), presents the following numbers, viz., 9142 
British inches. 

Wherefore upon that foundation, derived as it is 
from the best modern measures yet made, comes the 
question — What docs that definite kngtli of base- 
side mean, or irajdy, a.s a stamlard of linear measure ? 

Some men, chie.fiy hieroglyphic .scholars and general 
antiquaries, looking at the matter too much in an 
Egjqitian point of view, — have pronounced rather 
hastily for the hase-.side representing the round 
number of 400 aneituit Eg)’ptian cubits, or of so 
many of tlic cubits of JMeinjihis and the Nilomcter, 
even. Put as tlint eul)it, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, was about 2o 7 British inches in lengtlj, — 
and.agi'ceiddy v. itli the various examples of it quoted 
by that very safe authorily Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
has hardly ever, if ever, been fouiid to v.ary more 
than from 2(i'4 to 21 0 Priti^h inches, — and by our 
own determination (vol ii. p. G40), was more nearly 
20’72 British inches,— that gives a length at the 
utmost of 8400 inches,- ^\•h\^,h is totally impossible 
to receive, in face of 9 14 2. 

Next came M. Paucton, in FraU' o, ^ ith his * Me- 
‘ trohgy, >/• Treafim' d Uea-'nirs'. Weights, and 
‘ Monies, of both Ancient anA Modem Natiohs ,^ — a 
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noble quarto of 960 pages, and he a worthy man, 
publishing in 1780, with the approbation and privi- 
lege of the King. Stating, moreover, on his title- 
page, that ‘God had arranged everything in measure, 
‘ weight, and number and giving on the reverse 
of title, six memorable quotations from Scripture, — 
showing that a care for the justness of weights and 
truth of measures was not l)eneath the attention of 
the Almighty in legislating for His peculiar people, 
and when granting revelations of His will for the 
instruction of all mankind.* 

After (b-awing a theoretical picture of what the 
ancients uiUiht ha^'e done to preseiwe a knowledge of 
their measures for posterity, — Paucton takes ground 
boldly on his page 6, in stating ‘ that they have at 
‘ least done what is quite opiivalent thereto. For, in 
‘ the first place, they have pre.scrved their linear mea- 
‘ sure on a monument a.s durable as a monolitliic 
‘ rock ; and, in the’ .second place, upon a model or 
‘ type taken from nature, a.s ingenious and ex;ict as 
‘ the pendulum it.self, viz., a clcgree of the meridian.’ 

Thi.s idea i.s further developctd in hi.s pag©j 110 to 
lie, and mainly depends upon the belief or assertion 
that— 

500 times the side of the base of the Great Pyramid, 
or ^20,000 tiiiiefl the cubit of the Nilomcter, 
or 600 times a Ci rtain *HUdc’ measured in ^ Laodicoa by Mr. 

‘ Smith of Londoi'/ 

all moan tlu; thing, or amount to the 

* iu ot Fomlero et Num<»ro <li#po«ttit Doua.’-'-Bx 

tiihr. Sapient xL 21 xi». 35-.16 ; I>eut xxv^ 13-17 i 

xl J ; xri. 11 , xr 10 ; and xx. 23. 
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length ; and that length is the measure of a degree 
of latitude ; such degree being, the 360th part of a 
circla 

Now, as Paucton’s Egyptian authorities do not 
seem to ascend higher than the Alexandrine Greeks, 
or within some two thousand years of the Pyramid- 
building day, — we may well ask for some further 
proof than ‘ the practice of Ptolemy and Theron,’ 
that the Pyramid builders were accustomed to divide 
the circle into 36U\ But without pressing that point 
at present, the previo\is statement may at once be 
scttleil — by comparing the attributed equality of 
the Pyramid bases’ side, witli 1 .GO 0th of such a 
degree., applied t'.> the earth ; for the quantities 
arc by modern mi'asure, Pyramid base side = 9142, 
and l-."00th of degree — 8750 British inches. 

These conilieting iminber.s are enough, as a late 
cla.ssieal friend w(tuld have said, to make poor 
Pauctonturn in his grave, ; for he had received some 
travellei.s’ .notes in his day, taken witlmr.t reference 
to ciisiug-stoncb or .socket holes either, and making 
the length of the PyramiOi base side — 684'2 picdsde 
Rots, or 8754 Britisli indies. Indeed, he had been 
cruelly misletl about many of the Great Pyramid's 
proportions ; for, am' .agst ot'aer tilings, he was made 
to believe, that the augh y' fbc sides with the base, 
was 54° 44'; a monsfro^ity of modern European 
measure, or guess-work, long since • \p' -icd. 


A few years after M. i’aucton, appeared on the 

VOL. III. 1 
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field, his countaryman, M. do Eom4 de L’Isle, with 
a Metrology, or Tables for the Understanding of 
Ancient Weights and Measures. But the times 
had then become troublous and foreboding of evil ; 
wherefore it is almost melancholy to read his touch- 
ing dedication ; — 

•TO MY COt’NTRY. 

* being born again iindor tbe auspices of Louis xvi., in the year 

• of grace 1789, M. Neckar being Minister of Finance, and the 
‘ French nation assembled for the restoration of iaw and public 
‘ credit/ 

In addition to length, surface, capacity, weight, 
and money, De L’lslc treats very properly of time. 
as a necessjiry part of metrology ; and in a rather 
long Preface, where he luis some small faults to find 
with Pauctoii’s evaluati<m of Greek measure, he yet 
lauds his Egyptian Pyramid mendian degree theory 
to the skies ; eousiilers that its original conception 
‘ has a just title to rank as one of the chief works of 
‘ the human mind.’ ami he would like to see it made 
the basis of a reform of the Fnnicii measures. But 
he does not add anything to Pauetoii's theory, nor 
correct his very large errors in the actuid size of the 
Pyramid ; and therefore falls irretrievably into the 
same pit with his unfortunate predecessor, — so far 
as conceiTiR the explaining wherefore tlic Pyramid 
base was made of the j)r3cise size we find it to be. 

The sage Jomard, the principal author of the 
I^ramidal anti raitie^ in the great French work 
(fetaUing operat h>n8 ftom 1 7 9 9 to 1 8 0 1 a.d., —is fully 
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as enthusiastic as any of his predecessors for a 
metrological meaning in the Great Pyramid,— of 
which building he has a special Plate, with lines 
cutting it up for reference to various measures : and 
to which one building he evidently alludes, in 
sundry rhetorical passages where plural Pyramids 
are mentioned. 

Thus, ‘ these Pyramids,’ writes he (on page 531, 
Antiquith Minwires, vol. i.), ‘to which both ancients 
‘ and moderns have assigned so many different ob- 
‘ jects, which have been attributed to vanity by 
‘ some, to superstition by others, ])ut saluted by all 
‘ ages os the wonders of the world, — have perhaps 
' served as toin'os according to the idea of many 
‘ authors. But in such case they are the tombs of 
‘ Princes who either wished or permitted that their 
‘ remains should attest to posterity the lights of 
‘ learned Egypt : uu<l they, the Pyramids, have ful- 
‘ filled their destination, fur they have preserved to 
‘ ns the certain type of the size of lae terrestrial 
‘ globe, and the inapprcoiaHe notion of the invaria- 
‘ bility of the celestird pole. 

From these generalities the learned author ad- 
vances to paiticulars, and iiaving Colonel Coutelle’s 
measures of the ba.o; aiong its northern side — from 
socket to socket — befo; Idiu, — is too well informed 
to take cither l-500th or l-400th part,— but adopts 
l-480tb of the terrestriid meridian degree of 360° to 
the circle, as having be- : int-Midad tor one side of 
the Great Pyramid's base. But that result, or 9115 
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British inches, is neither close enough to the mea- 
sured quantity to be received as its representative ; 
nor is any reason whatever given, for introducing 
such a fraction as I -48 0th, into that particular part 
of the Pyramid. 

Next comes before us the Rev. Thomas Gabb, R.C., 
of Retford, in 1806, with a whole book, and a very 
well written book too ; but containing only a sort 
of accidental or relative theory about the Pyramid 
base’s side; viz., that it was made oue hundred times 
the outside length of the coffer in the King's 
chamber. Very decided, however, is he on that 
point, having heard ‘such pro})ortion to have been 
‘ a.scertained by r)onapartc’3 savants in 1799,’ and 
that they believed said coffer’s exterior had been 
intended by tb.e PjTamid builders as a stand.ard of 
length. Wherefore .Mr. Gabl) gladly concludes, that 
‘ that proportion of l-loOth i.s now most incontro- 
‘ vertibly ascertained ; that the curious granite che.st, 
‘ hitherto incongniously called a .sarcoj)hagus, wiis 
‘ deposited in its place by the architect himself, who 
‘ certainly kic w it to be comznensurate in its length 
‘ with the side cf the external foundations, and did, 
‘ no doubt. So design it for metrical purposes ; 
‘ whence it is another illustration of this perfect 
‘ harmony, this happy, pleasant, useful commen- 
' surabUity of the Groat Pyramid of Jeezeh.’ 

Unfortunate]}, though, the said coffer, as already 
set fortli in vol. d p. 117, is not very regular in ex- 
ternal figure : end, on the mean, only measures 
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about 89’7l inches in length ; and one hundred 
times that, cannot be looked on as the happy, useful, 
and perfect representation of 9142. 

Lastly, however, comes the lato venerable John 
Taylor ; who, though not a scientific man, yet en- 
dued with appropriate knowledge by his Pyramid 
literary researches carried on for nearly thirty years, 
at once transcends in this particular all the most 
learned geodesists of every age and country : for he 
teaches us to look, — not at either a degree, or a 
quadrant, or any otlier length of any part of the 
surface of the earth,— -but to the intenial axis of 
rotation, as the one most important linear feature 
of the whole earth - as well, too, in its abstract 
ph)sio3, as its practical requirements when serv- 
ing for man’s abode ; and more especially in its 
sufticiency to form, in the Ix'st manner, the basis 
of a gi’and metrological reference for linear measure. 

This position, after it.s publication, was admirably 
defended and enforced by Sir Jahn llerschel, in the 
Athencmm for April ISOO; as likewise was the 
venerable Mr. Taylor’ • second emmeiation, viz., that 
five hundred million.s of a certain kind of inches, — 
each of them being •(■Jl of an inch only, larger than 
the legalized British in li, —measure the length of 
the axis of rotation of the earth; with the full ac- 
curacy, moreover, of all the geode iic knowledge yet 
accumulated by mankind, .vnd whether repre.sontcd 
in the latest trigonometrical ^m-veys or the highest 
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mathematical investigations by the best men in 
France, Germany, Eussia, and England.* 

In so far, then, we have in the 5, with the many 
O’s that follow it, a Pyramidally commensurable and 
symbolically appropriate unit for the earth's axis of 
rotation. But what is the nature of this unit’s 
connexion with the length of the side of the Great 
Pyramid’s base, already assumed from measure, as 
the rough-looking quantity of, 9142 British inches 1 
Thus it is that John Taylor proceeds. Eeferring to 
Sir Isaac Newton’s most remarkal >lc investigations on 
the length of ancient cubits,® — wherein tliat gifted 
author, ])oth shows the Egyptian or ‘profane’ cubit 
to have been close on 2 O' 7 inches in length ; and 
equally proves ‘ the sacred cubit of the Israelites' 
(a most peculiar and cherished cubit of theirs, which 
they poss<^ssed as a pen] tie or family ‘ long before 
‘ they went down to Egypt,’ and which Moses took 
special care that theyshfiuld always employ {or sacml 
puqjoses after the Exodus), 8ir Isaac proves it to 
have been close on 2') inches in length,'® — basing then 

' The Littflt aiitl •'trity for tho m.'t an<l tij^uro t-f the earth (ro!. ii. 
Sect, y,) ia noble quarto publiNh^fl biAt year by the Ortltianct^ Sur- 
vey, after conipariiig the linear dtanrlarfl*! of many countrie«. Two 
methcKis for com]iutin>( arr-Hurveys are there a^ioptetl, with the same 
materials observed, The first of th<?Tn gives the earth's polar axis 
ess 500,482,2%, and the second srr 500,522,204 Hrltish inches; and as 
thf* former has rath' r more weight than the iattor, the weighted mean 
of the two comes ut cxoiediugly close up<»n 500,500,000 Britmh, and 
500,000,000 Pyrar ' 1 inoh';«. The mean equatorial axis i« about 
i>300th larger, *.r n^'ar to 502,172,000 British inches. 

* See page 341 of voL iL 

* The la$i length "d>taine<l from all his data by Sir Isaac Newton 
for the soere^l c^bit, is nearly two-teitths of an inch km than S5 inches, 
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on this remarkable research by the greatest master 
mind that ever lived in modem times, John Taylor 
shows, that such a 2 5 -inch cubit is mo.st remarkably 
and astonishingly earth-commensurable, — being, the 
onc-ten-milliontli of the semi-axis of rotation of the 
earth. Or, whereas the modem French metre was 
chosen by decimal-loving mathematicians, to be the 
one ten-millionth of a quadrant of a particular meri- 
dian of the farth, — the .sac;red cubit, received so very 
early into their ])(»s.se.ssion by the descendants of 
Abraham, was (he sanu; admirably oven fraction, but 
of an infinitely better portion of tlic eartli-globc to 
refer to ; viz., a straight line coming from the centre 
to the surface, along the governing axis of the 
world. All extraordinarily eouvenient length too, 
for man to handh' and u.sc in the common atl'airs of 
lift', is (he one-ttni-miliioiith of the earths .semi-axis 
of rotation, when it comes to be rt'alized ; -fiir it is 
extremely elo.se, either to the length of tin' ordinary 
human .urm, or to the ordinary human pace, in walk- 
ing with a purfK).se tt) nn a-sniv. 

Now this remarkable, or evt n more than reniark- 
ahlc cubit, Mr. Taylf r iK lievetl the piaunere of the 
Great Pyramid knew jicrfei'tly well of, — even in all 
ibs grand relations t" uat ur .— though the Eg^’ptiiin 
people did not. I’ln y, .In Egyptian pt'ople at large, 
deep-dyed idolaters in thc-r hearts, worked their 

fttifl hafu too gout'Tally the ; t’Ut it is worth whilo 

to remember that the mean ni hi» (h ’a t minations Ar limita, 
amounU to 25 07 BritUh invhee* ‘Hebrew SUudards/ Sect, v., 
voL ii. 
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ordinary work according to their well-known pro- 
fane cubit of 2 O' 7 inches in length, with its subdi- 
visions, if necessary, into six palms, and each palm 
into four digits;' but the planners of the Great 
Pyramid were no more bound to that measure, which 
is void of all modern scientific recommendation, — 
than they were to the degrading animal-worship of 
the dwellers in the valley of the Nile, or to that 
grievous sin which themselves so strenuous^ly, though 
in vain, endeavoured to }»ut down." Those purer- 
minded architects indeed contrived, apparently, to 
make their heathen masons labour in such a manner, 
as to be in reality introducing the sacred mcjujure, 
when they h'ast suspected what they were about ; 
and to introduce it too in the most signal and .ap- 
propriate manner, or in a form pervading the whole 
building, ainl with a refcrctice to that which 
measurers eveiu tliing ; for, after many thousands 
'd years, the niclhod seems to have Itecn discovered 
wdth certainty, and to be simply this, viz., — that 
there are as many lengths of the sacred cubit in 
one side of tlie Pyramid s ba.se, as there arc days in 
a year. 

Tliat is, 25 X 3ri5'25 = 9131. Put these repre 
sent PjTamid inches ; and when reduced to British 
inches, are = 9140 ; while the mean length of the 
Pyramid's bare side derived from measure, is, with 


* Some hiftrologistn % in f timos into nevea atwl each 

palm 'miff four digit* ; ft**.** voK it. Soptioa v. 
vol. i. chap. xv. 407. 
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some small limits for probable error (see p. 127), 
= 9142. 

The nobler cubit therefore really employed, or in- 
tended to be perpetuated to distant ages, — was con- 
cealed from vulgar gaze, under the veil of the earthly 
connexion between time and space. By no means 
an inappropriate idea, when the standard of length 
is founded on the earth’s axis of rotation, the action 
of which me,chanically makes the successive days ; 
and when the geiK'ral form of the whole Pyramid, 
according to John Taylor’s grand circular proportion, 
causes its vertical height to present towards the 
continued length of the four sides of its base, the 
proportion of radius to the circumference of a circle ; 
— or a model of the circuit of the mean earth round 
the sun in the course of a year, — and where, on the 
p(!rimotor of the Pyramid, the t'arth’s mean daily 
motion is roprc.seutcd by the round and even quan- 
titv of, 100' inches of length. 

I had formerly imagined, that the e.\pres.siou for 
one side might be, not 30 “‘25 tiii'.es the sacred cnbit, 
but 3CC'00 Limes,—- jui being the iicarc.st even number 
of turns made by the '-arth on its axis in the course 
of a year ; but under tb.e asj^ecl of more numerous 
Pyramid measures then 1 av.-w then acquainted with, 
e-speehiUy those of Alt ingli.s, — the r>(')5'25 ap- 
pears to be the more probalile supposition, And 
yet the 3CG may perhaps in a manner bo pre- 
sent, simultaneously, thro gh means of the peculiar 
office of the ‘ pavement,’ which lies both around 
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and partly under the Pyramid ; and this is a feature 
which we must pay close attention to, in spite of 
the trouble of so doing, if we would understand the 
smaller and residual features of the monument. 

Architects in modern times, have in their draw- 
ings, plans, or elevations, often finished off the Pyra- 
mid below, according to their own msthetical ideas 
of propriety, — based either on Gothia or Grecian 
art ; and hence large pediments, l)asos, flntings, and 
what not. Wliile one vciy well-intentioned and 
venerable inve.stigator of geometrical proj)ortions, 
writes m<f that he has just arrived, theondically, at 
a higli and noble base fijr the Pyramid,— wliich base, 
finished oft' with a plinth, he conceives would l.»c most 
suitable for enabling a whole row of iustronoracre to 
observe the Pole-star from, like a row of harpers, 
harping with their harp'; ! 

But of all these additions to its simple figure, the 
known facts about the Pyramid give no te.stimony 
whatever. M. .Jomard, indeed, in the great French 
work, ha.s, vith.“ome appearance of authority, drawn 
the Pyramid with a rectangular base 72 inches high ; 
but tliat sccm.s merely derived from a misapprehen 
sion as to the nature of the ‘ course ’ of rock, left 
standing by tlic builders near tlie north-east corner, 
merely to sa\ e interior component masonry ; and the 
only real anthoiity* touching the ancient appearance 
of the lower pai : of the Pyramid outside, is Colonel 
Howard Vysc with his casing-stones in situ. 
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These remarkable stones, according to his tes- 
timony, spring at once, with their oblique exterior 
slopes of 61° 51' 14", from the upper surface of a 
broad, flat, level, area of exquisite masonry, known 
as ‘ the pavement;’ which in that part of the Pyramid 
passes under it to some extent, is 21 inches thick 
and 402 inches broad, from the outer line of the 
casing-stones. Hence the extensive assumption has 
hcen made by, some persons, that a pavement of the 
same breadth and thickness completely surrounds 
the Pyramid ; but, so far as thickness is concerned, a 
portion of pavement is shown in one of our Stereo- 
photograjihs, taken near the north- west socket, — 
and is found to be barely more than 10 inches thick. 
By examining, however, the angles and positions of 
the joints of this fragment, the inference may be 
jtretty .safely made-, that the lower part of the corner- 
stone of tiio obli(pie casing-stone sheet there, must 
have been of rectangular figure, though pyramidally 
bevellctl above ; and that it di*!, by tlic depth of 
such rectangular part or base, gi tln ough the whole 
thickness of the pavement there, whatever that was, 
and inh) the aockct-ho’o cut f -r it in the rock below. 
Hence the horizontal dist. 011 ( 0 from outer corner >'.f 
one, to outer comer o" anoth r, !idjaccut socket hole, 

• — measured on the pavcnu.ut and by menus of the 
rectangular edges of the hole.) worked therein, — is, 
or should be, the, true nu-.t.-^urc of *^110 length of the 
ancient maximum be veil- i ■•^ide of the Pyramid: 
and may be considered equal to, cither 9140 ir 9142 
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British inches, as already indicated. But whether 
that number would be extended to 9159 , — by the 
slope being carried symbolically through the pave- 
ment, and then measured on the level of its under 
side, or at a thickness nearly similar to that which 
obtains at the north-west comer, — is a residual 
problem that must be left, notwithstanding its im- 
portance, for future excavations to settle ; seeing 
that the earth, and the ciuth only, still retains the 
secret. 

Meanwhile, attending to nothing but what has 
been actually secured by measure : and remarking, 
too, that all the minute difTerenccs of the slightly 
varying theoretical lengths we are now in search of, 
arc contaiii'.d iritkin the mutual discordances of 
the best modem I'bstu-vations, — it may Ik' e.xpedicnt 
to infptire, whetlu r the ( Jreat Pyramid .stands 
sensibly alone •, or whether it has many competitors 
amongst the other Pyramids of Egt pt, — for making 
so noble a use, as it seems to do, of the .sacred cubit. 
Tliat is, fo/ coming cither .so clo.se, or perhaps 
closer, to the expressive quantity of 9140 British 
inches. Referring, therefore, to the works of 
Colonel Howard Vy.se, — the best authority on the 
subject among.st all men of all nations, — wc find 
that he }ia.s publtshed from his, and Mr. Perring’s, 
measiUTS for tli h.ngth.s of one side of the bases 
(alwat's assumi ’ square), of many Pyramids, re 
8p<;ctively as fijilr v, s ; — 
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Second Pyramid of Jeezeh, lat. 29^ 59^ N., side of 

baae, 

Tbird It If f» ‘ • 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth, 
all under ...... 

Pyramid of Aboo-Roaah, lat. 30° 2', 

,, Zouyet el Arrian, lat. 29° 57', 

Great Pyramid of Abooseer, lat. 29° 54', 

,, ,, Sakkara, lat. 29° 53', 

North Stone Pyramid of Dashoor, lat. 29° 49', 
Southern ,, ,, lat. 29° 48', 

Greater Pyramid of Lisht, lat. 29' 38', about 
Pyramid of Meydooii, lat. 29 27', 

,, Illaboon, Faioum, lat. 29 17', 

Other Egyptian PyramidH giuiorally, under 


British Inches. 


« 8493 

4254 

= 2064 

= 3840 

= 3600 

= 4320 

= 4212 

== 8634 

= 7402 

= 5400 

6360 
= 4320 

3000 


Hence there is no oilier known and measured 
Pyramid througliout all Egypt, which can compete 
in the remotest degree with the Great Pyramid of 
Jeezeh, for possesniug alu-r so signal, or anything like 
so accurate, a manner, if indeed in any way, a 
memorial of the sacred euhit. A length, that cubit, 
in ihi earth-i'olar radius cftmuiensurability, above all 
human knowledge or eflnit from the beginuiug of 
history to within tin' last two hundred years, — to 
have bc' n arrived at tufriiU inn^h/ : though when 
once the idea is given out in tiu' present age of the 
world, any one and cv- ry one can instantly see the 
many recommendations whieii attach tiiemsclvcs to 
such a standard for linear me isure. 

Most fortunate, tlnr. or-, is it f<ir practical 
metrology, that with tin- iln cy of the saered cubit 
in our minds, and the resi lte of ee nt scientific 
mca.sure8 of degrce.s of the "eri.iiun m t»ur libiuries, 
we may entirely dispense' for ihc jirescnt wiiii a 
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solution of the sm<all remaining imcertainties about 
the base of the Great Pyramid. And, content with 
its measurement having given the cubit’s length as 
9142 -i-365'25 = 25’03 British inches, accurate pro- 
bably within '005 of an inch, — we may proceed to 
recover with still greater exactness that grand linear 
standard from the earth itself; arranging a scheme 
of linear measures thereupon in the following form, 
but with leading reference to the Pyramid numbers 
of 5 and 10, — and finislimg with 4, in imitation of 
the four sides of the base : — 


Pyramid Linear Measure. 


1 inch, rr iighly a 

25 inches, rou^rhly an arm, (tr a pace, lengtli, 

100 aacred cubits, or 2500 inchert, 

25 acre-sidert, ur 2500 sacred cubits, 

4 iiult‘ 3 , or acri* »idea, or 10,000 sacred cubita, 


«=» the unit, 
ca 1 sacred cubit, 
cai I acre-^ide. 

I mile. 

« I league. 


Comparison of Pvkamii), with British, Ijvkar Measure, 

AND WITH THK KaUTH'.S SKMI .VAI.-i UF KOTATIOX. 


I 


Pyrarni I rucaatiren. 


Bntwth 


KarOt'f* AxJs 

' roUfjf.ii, =. 

I Bnlirth 

; iucliHS 


1 inch, 

. j 1*00 !• British inches, . 

! l-2.'50.000.00(Hh 

1 sacred cubit, 

. . 2 M 


; l l»,O0O,<M)0th. 

i acre-SHle, . 

. 0 0002 

acre Hide, 

1 1- 100,000th. 

1 mile, 

. i 0 0S74 „ 

miles, . 

j 1 •4000th. 

1 league. 

. I *3100 „ 

leaguefl, 

1 i-lOOOth. 


The inch and sacred cubit are the only Pyra- 
midally authorized parts in the above sebemo ; 
though tiierc .ip|)cars much jirobabUity that there 

* *001 of «n loci hjiif a bairns* brMdtii of iho fijior faumAn order. 
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will be found by and by, similar authority for the 
acre-side in the ‘ pavement/ when fully opened up. 
But meanwhile, the above-given Pyramid acre-side 
and mile, come so very close to the British acre-side 
and mile, — that they can hardly be passed by ; and 
the Pyramid league forms so neat a fraction of the 
earth’s semi-axis of rotation, as to present the very 
essence of a connecting link between terrestrial, and 
celestial, distance measures. 


SECTION IJ. 

STANDARDS OK WEIGHT. 

With measures of weiglit, tliose of capacity arc 
usuidly classed ; and will be here also, because they 
serv'e as a bond of coniu*.\ion between weight, 
which would ottK'rwi.-^e be perfectly isolated in 
metrology, and a linear standard supp osed to have 
been already ib terminco ; but they further evi- 
dently require, besides the cerlam mensuration of 
any cubical amount of .space, as such, that that bulk 
shall be occu])ied for tho time by some substtuice or 
matter of a known and uneorni density or specific 
gravity. The refereiu 'hr this purpose usually 
made by most nations, has b' -tn to distilled water of 
a given temperatur<‘ ; nul the ad . ixt of weight 
then becomes tho wcigli* 'f lue qaantity of water 
necesoaiy to fill a ve&seJ, wiiose hollow interior 
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measures a certain previously chosen amount of 
cubical size, or capacity measure, defined in terms 
of the linear standards. 

On this well-known principle the late John Taylor 
announced, after studying many Pyramid writers, 
that the once so-called ^)orp/i^ry, but really granite, 
perhaps syenitic -granite, cofler in the secluded King’s 
chamber, — must have been intended to serve, with 
its hollow cubii.al .space or contents, as a standiurd 
measure of capacity and weight. And he enlarged 
much upon tlie evident inanjn.a' in which the whole 
Pyramid wa.s planned and Imilded, as if its chief 
purj.) 0 .se wt.TC to keep that hollow, rectangular, open, 
boz-like vc.s.^cl, and n"thing else than that, — in the 
utmost degree of safety that can be materially in 
sured to anything whatever upon earth. 

So far, he wa.'. not altogetluT original ; for the 
Rev. Thoina.s (»abl), K.C., in nienlii>n.-i that the 

French sarant.^ of 1 r'.t'.h ‘give it as their belief tliat 
‘ the excavation of thii granite che.st wa.s originally 
‘ intended, by the f(ninder.s of tla^ Pyramid, not for 
‘ the repository .sarco])hagu.s of a corjcic, a.s has been 
‘ the prevalent but truly ridiculou.s ojunion, but for 
‘ a .standard mea-suro, of cajiacity.' Similarly a cer 

tain Mr. A. P. J, de V , of Pari.s, in 1812, in 

his New Rcseo.rches on the Oriijin and Destination 
of the P ij n mid.-i of K<jypt, s|>euks of the coffer in 
the (treat I’yrantid as a ' va.se of porphyry, that 
‘ can never be '..ken out of tJie Pyramid, and was 
* intended to .serve as a measure of capacity' The 
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English anonymous author of IVOG, also obtains 
some measures of capacity from the coffer, — but ina 
manner not dependent on its cubical contents,' and 
not necessarily forestalling any of these later authors 
in their simpler and larger conception. 

John Taylor, however, is yet to be noticed before 
each and all his compeers, — not only on account of 
the supeiior extent and variety of his researches 
touching the__ coffer, and which should Ijc read in his 
own book, {The Grcaf Piirornid : vhy irus it built, 
and who built it ?) ; but l)y reason of his success- 
fully identifying its cubical contents with that of the 
ancient Heln-ew ca]iacity measures on one side, and 
the Anglo-Saxon, on the other. So that, according 
to him, cither, four Hebrew chomers, or, one Hebrew 
laver,- -and, on tlie other side, eitlier, four Uritish 
quartei's, or, one cu'iginal Anglo-Saxon chaldron, 
chalder, oi <’haudron, — e<(ually rejire.^eiit the exact 
cubic contents of the f Inat I’yramid's prinn val coffer. 

This interesting conclusion, however, depended 
entirely on the correctness ol tlu' nioabor.s employ- d 
by John Taylor for the internal capacity of the 
Pyramid cotfer; :ind though lie had taken them 
fairly and with judgment fn in two good observers, 
viz., Professor flrervr in amlt'olonf l Howard 

Vyse in 1837,— yet the.rv ftas a strange mass of tes- 
timony against thorn, .as evidenced hv the follow- 

' By taking some ainglo linear <?i ai’r ii m the insiile or 

ontaMe of the coffer, looking n ’ Ifiigth ae axis of a sphere, 
within whose hemUphere a certain polyge neoua figun^ of a pai licular 
capacity may be deacriheci. 

VOL. TIT. 
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ing table of authorities prepared by myself in 
1864 


Modebn Measures of the Great Pyramid Coffer. 




M.^terijU 

1 Evterlor, 



Interior. 


it-0 


! 







W 

Named. 

j ! 

• lA'iigth. Breadth 

’ 

llelsht. 

Length. 

Bread th 

Depth 


A n. 


® Inehfi. ' IfichcH. 

TnehCi. 

Inchc*. 

Inehea. 

Inrhei 

Bel (onius, 

I;.'..! 

Bl.-u k ni irldo. 

1 1 1 ■ , TJ 





1*. Alpintis, 


Blark marble. 

Ui- l»-.d* 





Santlya, . 

I 

It'lO 


.SI It:’ 

Hre'. d 

> 



De Villamont. . 

ir.i. ' 

Hl.iok ttvirble, 

l'-2‘ 1 ^ 

dll 

* 



Profe'J"--'* tJreavoa, . • 

Jf 

rheli.»H' II. 11 Me 

r t;. 

69 75 


26 CIO ■ 31-32' 

r>e Mojiconvs, . j 

. 



to- 




M. Tb« vetiot, . 

le,'.'. 

H inl jH>rpvhrv, 

‘‘•b Id' 

4*‘- 

75? 

20 ? 


M I.ebrt'u, . ; 

1074 
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From these pnrtifulars, it will be .seen that — with- 
out having ret'anl to the abnosl ineredible, difFeronces 
amongst minor observers, — the depth element, as 


given Ijy tlio Freneh aamnis of 1709 , distigrees from 



by nearly ihree whole inches ; equivalent in its effects 


on the capa< s ty of the colfer, to an addition of about 
6000 cubic im lics ! With whom, then, lay the 
burden of such .m error as thi.s ; or did it perhaps 
reside in the cuff -; itself, owing to ite not being of 
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a regular figure, and having been measured in 
different parts by successive travellers ? 

These were the (questions to be practically settled 
in 1866 ; and I very soon satisfied myself at the 
Pyramid, despite all the modern ehippiugs of the 
edges of the coffer; Jh'at, that the errors of its in- 
ternal figure' were contained witlun very narrow 
limits ; and soomiJ, tliat the French sa rants \V(;re 
the parties w.ho had bec.-n so unfortunate as to have 
an error of three iuclies of excess in tlieir measured 
depth, though (nn^ to the tenth of an inch as to 
length aiul hn-adtii. i>ut lliere was a woi’se error 
still, pervailing both tlieir engravings, measures, and 
descriptions ; an error, to(t, vitiating the measures of 
all the other known authorities as well, — in thav, 
none of them had alluded, so far as 1 know, to a 
certain ledge which is cut in.siifr the top of the 
eoifer sides, on the east, south, and north, and all 
over the breadth of the western side, to :i dejuh of 
l'V2 of an inch. 

Greaves, in 1630, descrlbe.s the vx ucr as presenting 
a rectangular figure of pure matheniatical form ; 
‘or two cuIk's finely set t'-gethtr, aiul hollowed 
‘within; it is cut smooth and plain, without any 
‘ sculpture or cngr.iviug or any relevy or embosa- 
‘ ment and the admiralily . xecuted plates f the 
French national work make it, thevefo' ■, a regular- 
shaped, equal, box-sided vessel in tin year 1799 ; 
such, also, is the appearance given tfi it in Sir 
Robert Ainslic’s view, copied oy John Taylor, into 
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his Great Pyramid: why teas it built, and who 
built it f and there are numerous allusions in older 
authors, to the coffer’s having been always a lidless 
vessel, like a water cistern ; a stone box without a 
top ; a granite chest without a cover, and many 
similar phrases. Yet, the mere presence of such a 
ledge as is plainly now to be scon, not only implies 
the once existence of a lid, — but also that the vessel 
must have been solving as a san^ophagus : and, 
because, that is the manner, or very near it, in which 
the lids of genuine sarcophagi are pushed on, and 
fastened down, into their ]tiacos. 

Although an aI)Solute discovery to me at the 
time, this ledge feature, I have since found, is re- 
presented in Howard and Terring’s large 

Py raniid views, pidilished in folio, in 1840. How 
these al le. authors regarde<l the feature, d<;e.s not 
appear ; nor do f know wlietlier the usually irre- 
proachable ih< iabers of the French Imperial Institute, 
are prepar.d to maintain tiie. trutii of their large 
engravings, for the ihiU- at vitich thry vrre mmh; 
or to irtijdy, that the ledge was cut between their 
day, and that (;f Howard Vy.-ie. In the meanwhile, 
however, most persons will probably a.s.surae that tlie 
remarkable cut tnit must be far older than the first 
French Uevobuion ; and some will even hastily con 
sidcr it a.s entirely .subversive of the recent metro- 
logical-coHVr idea. 

So, too, it would be, perhaps, if there were any 
thing in the present sarcophagus-guise of the coffer 
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ID Rs to sul)3tRnc6y to whut wRs rcc^uiTcd 

for the original coffer, or mere box-shaped vessel. 
But that is not the case ; for the ledge is merely 
something cut into, or removed away from, such a 
vessel; and something, too, which would be very 
easy for any granite mason to etiect, after the box 
form had once been realized. 

We may prove, moreover, that after tlie coffer 
had had a sarcophagus-appearauee given to it by 
the cutting of such ii ledge iul(j its tep, — it would 
not have made a good sarcophagus a<.-cordii)g to the 
ideas of the tiiiu; ; for, at the second Pyramid, 
where there is an ackmiwleilgcd sarcophagus of red 
granite, ami wliich is, with its lid, in excellent pre- 
serv'aiion, — tlio following system obtains. The lid 
slides on to the top of the body, by means of acute 
angled grooves ; and when finally in its place, cer- 
biiu vertii ally-sliding pegs fall partly out of holes 
in the lid, into eoiTCsjauiding holes in tlio top of the 
lowered sicU* of the sarcophagus, — eonijtletely ju'e- 
veiiting the lid being drawn horizontally back; 
while the oblate .spread <if the side groove.s, prevents 
its being lifted up >>r tak' n off vertically. The 
whole thus forms an avi angemcnt which locks itseif, 
and is eminently suit hi ' to the purposes of a sar- 
cophagus proper. 

But at the Great Tyiauad vessel, though there 
are similar holes iu the we.^t side lor f.dliug pins to 
fall into, out of a once exitwoig or intended lid, — and 
the arrangement would prevor ■ such lid oeing drawn 
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horizontally back, after being once pushed into its 
place, — ^yet the side grooves being rectangular, and 
parallel with the cofler sides, they could not in the 
slightest degree prevent the lid being lifted straight, 
or vertically, up, — and freely exposing the contents 
of the cofler, if any. 

Now this shows a degree of clumsiness in contri- 
vance and inefli(;ien<*y of workmanship which we 
should l)C cuivl'ul liow we charge on the architect of 
the Great Pyramid, where everything else is carried 
out with far more skill and perfection than at the 
second JVramid ; and it may even he taken as a 
pretty secure indication, that the cutting of the 
ledge and turning, or attempt towards turning, the 
cofler into a sarcophagus, — were the work of subse- 
quent hand,% ^Vllo.‘ie these were, during the long ages 
which iuterv'f lie Im tween u- and the original builders, 
may be an interest ing inquiry to take up when we 
come to th*' history and ))ersoual c.xperii'.ncos of the 
Great PjTamid ; but meanwhile their names signify 
nothing to our jiresent purposti, which is solely 
directed to finding out, if j)Oissible, by modern 
mea.sure.s — what were the cubical contents of the 
ve-isel in its originul atafu, before any ledge was 
ever c\it into its fair proportions; and then ascer- 
taining- - if stv h < ut)ic<'d fionteiit.s correspond, or not. 
witii a cert:.‘,i; e.xact, and oven inexorable, quantity, 
derivable bom the theor}' of the Great Pyramid, 
when applied <0 the earth iw known to modern 
science. 
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This theory is shortly, as regaids the kind of 
standards now under discussion, — that a cubic space 
is to be formed, with sides having a length equal to 
the one-ten-milliontli of the earth’s axis of rotation, 
or 60 Pyramid inches.' A tenth part of such space, 
— or 12,500 cubic inches (agreeably with the Coptic 
interpretation of the name of Pyramid), is then to be 
filled with matter of the me<m density or specific 
gravity of the earth as a whole. In which case, 
such fi mass will form the grand iveujht standard of 
the Pyramid ; while {hosjio.ee occupied by an equal 
weight of pure water, at a given temperature, — wdll 
fonn the grand C'tjxfcit)/ standard of the Great 
Pyramid ; or, as we belie,ve, will represent, and be 
represented b}', tlie cul>ii- contents of the hollow of 
the coffer ; but thi'; is the ]>oint to be tested by 
actual uicasure and eahulatiuji 

Much m the tnobleui, evidently depends on the 
precise v.due of the earths mean density, as com- 
pared w'ith that of wat'O- , and such an introduction 
of thai important natiuid cliariet’ •'istie. of density, 
with respect to the mean of the whole contents of our 
earth-ball globe, — is a nov< Uy amongst all known 
human systems of mctrulo jy ; the very best mid 
most modern of wl >1 oi.liei’ make their u eight- 

' The Htamlard of m* ; oi.* • . tho one Un-miUionth of the 

seffii-axis of rotatiini, or ‘*'5 ; t>ecAas<'. in v lUvaHiiring 

amongst celestial glolws, thr 4|uaniilv to 1 m* in nsn* <1 is always scien- 
tifically the distance from »'* otiftY Hut the moment 

wo como to any ttucstloue ot • ai.ii s't oual bulk, tho whole 
diameter, from one sido Ic the other, i*! the effective K*ng*h to be 
guided by. 
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standard a something entirely accidental, as with 
the Finglish {i.e., so far as most modern Englishmen 
are aware of) ; or overlook every other constituent 
of the earth, except that one article of water; as 
with the French metrical, and other European, 
arrangements on modern scientific principles. 

Yet if there is commendable virtue amongst any 
of these systems, — and they do take much praise 
to themselves, in refemng their It near standards by 
an even fraction to some length scientifically con- 
nected with the size of the earth as a whole, 
surely there must be similar intellectual advantage, 
in referring all weight and ca}>acity standards to 
the most practieal features bearing on the weight 
and capacity of the earth, likewis(> as a whole. The 
capacity of the earth, indee<l, is evidently derivable 
from linear measur : and gc'ometrical theory ; but its 
weight, depends a!tog(,'ther upon the jirf)portionate 
amounts and densities of all the multitinlinous 
solids and lluiils which together make up its won- 
drous bulk ; and in which too, there is a far larger 
amount of solid and heavy, tliaii light and watery 
matter. 

One chief superiority of our earth over the larger 
planets, such as Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune,- — according to that universal genius, the late 
resjK'cPd Alr‘ ; 'r of drinity, in his Plurality oj 
World,'!, — consist;- m its pos.sc.s8ion of so large a per- 

^ The of th^' plant in t^ rms of Up' 

ift itated in 8ir John Jf» iHohcr» Oailin^Jt of AMrm^wyt lui 0^24, 0‘14, 
0'24, Aild O'M r-^Aiicctivc.y. 
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centage of heavy solid matter, as to make its specific 
gravity nearly five times theirs ; and led him to 
conclude that their vasty spheres, consisting of little 
but water and mist, can be no sufficient or appropri- 
ate abode for reasoning and intelligent beings. How 
important then for man, both resthetically to acknow- 
ledge the terrestrial fact of superior density, in the 
principles whereon teiTestrial standards for measuring 
weight and density arc f(»unded ; — and what a duty, 
religiously, to symlxdize his tlianks for all the myriad 
curious substances, — all of dilfeivnt densities or 
capacity weights, — and usually esteemed more and 
more precious as they exceed in specific gravity, — 
which the Creator has b(.en pleased to introduce into 
the comj'osition of this earth of ours. For no other 
purpose, too, that the greatest .sagos can see, — than 
for the j resent atid future lieuefit, and ultimate high 
civiltsaii' ii, a.s W(H as enjoyment, — of woi'king, iu- 
kdlectuai, u'ul < ontinually advancing mankind.* 
Fortified, therefore, liy tiiis view, — which, in so 
far as it came to me tnroegl: the Pyramid, is not 


* Sir Sanmol BaUor, in Iti"’ iit « in < 'entral Africa, J;ad 

an admirable o{»p()»*tnnity "i wit: soiin' ilitfimlt .social 4iu\stions 

rcthiced to tbeir primitive ^ mpUeity. and rlemental cleatnestj. I? 
we find him rec-di dinj^r thai: ^ *»-• ponre."'. lovest, rtiost tlegi.uled and moat 
miaerable of all the nati ms ic *1 v tt’i, wen* on the inar.diy banka of 
the White Nile, in a line warn . u:.-. \ but a world of water, mud, 

and reetly vegotatum, aboumon : in, i.nd a\)p;m‘nt\y just ,or, hippo- 
|K)taini, crocodile?*, buffaltw.’j. nr ^ inching higher. But 

as soon as he r»;ached the hiiiy -.'uitry, iKudidy where the hills 
produced heavy in'*!!, as weB a . ^ >neH twul agricultiual soils, — 

instantly there was a moat marked iinpiovemcnt in the nativ’^S) and a 
rise in their whole style of life md \al welldniing 
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of my invention, — let us see how the earth’s mean 
density comports itself in the particular coffer ques- 
tion. The numerical value of the remarkable 
quantity (in terms of water), is not yet quite so 
accurately determined by modem science as it 
should be ; but may, for reasons presently to be 
adduced, be taken as 5‘70 ; i.e., 5‘70 times as 
heavy, as an equal bulk of distilled water at a tem- 
perature of G8^ Falireuhcit. Wherefore, on the pre- 
viously announced principh-s, 12,500 culnc inches 
multiplied by 5‘7o, or, 71,250 cubic I’vnimid inches, 
ought to form (he internal bulk of the grand stand- 
ard of capacity-measure for the Great Pyramid 

Now what does the interior of the coffer measure, 
when restored, — by reference to many of the origi- 
nal traces whieli happily -Still remain, — to its original 
unsopiii.«ti<’a1cd .-laipe and (rue internal .size ? 

Keferiing (■> tlic mea.<ures in vel. ii. {). 122, the 
mean length, breadin, and dejith, ijishle, by sixty 
measure-s, came cut, in Priti.-h iiu he-s, 77'9:5, 2(>'73, 
and 34'34 re.-^pectively. These are, in Pyramid 
inches, 77 85, 20’7o, and 3i'3i ; and give — i)y 
being multiplied together 71,317 ; or too much 
by rather les.s than 1-1 OOuth. 

Of the practie-al clo.seno.ss of this approach to tlu^ 
theoroticid <pi.uitity, we may l)(:.«t judgb, by comput- 
ing tlie culjicai I uiitenls of any acknowledged sarco- 
phagi, treated in the sanu- manner jis unledged ves- 
.«els ; for then, the sarcophagus of Uic second Pyrami<l 
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is found to give by the measures in vol. ii. p. 272, 
66,410 ; or 64,554 by Howard Vysc’s numbers ; 
that of the third Pyramid by Howard Vyse’s 
measure,^ = 46,2 1 9 ; a sarcojihagus in a large tomb 
near the Pyramid, pictured in the great French 
work, = 51,117 ; while that in the fourth Pyramid 
= 29,610 ; and in the fifth Pyramid, = 39,775 
(lx)th of them, according to Howard V'^yse) ; and 
others are still smaller. 'I'hese others are further 
more or les.s ornamented artistically on the ex- 
terior ; and in so far. .stand entirely removed from 
the simple conception of vc.s.sel.s for j imposes of 
mensuration ; whose only claim to admiration should 
be, the closcnt'ss of tht'ir realization of sim\ile truth 
and exact physics. Y- 1 this idea is not so gener- 
ally admittcfl a.s it might be, — fori was lately rather 
scornfuily attacked by a really very able member of 
one of ih<i learned profo.s.sions in public, and in 
private a wealthy, highly educated, repre.sentative 
man of the ninctccntli «-entury a n., w ith—-' hut if 
‘ this Great Pyramid eofferwas'’ iended for .‘'UlIi an 
‘ important dostiiiy a.s to be a standard ' f me.asure 
‘ for all nation.s, pray wluat sort and amount of orna- 
' ifieni is there abt"it it V 

Of that species jf 'neretricious perfection, then, 
let all men know rt ojii e, here is nothmg w'hatever 
about the GVeat Pyramid colfer ; w'bile there are 
tratjcs, on the contrar) , that tl a a\ thing else was 
indulged in beyond th. i. ctangular figttro. it was 

' Volume ii p. '‘f <\f Uk h. 
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rather in the direction which the venerable Mr. 
Jopling has maintained during some years past ; as, 
that it was formed with views of relative commen- 
surability ; at least in so far that the cubical contents 
of the outside were made just twice those of the 
inside. An entirely theoretical conclusion of Mr. 
Jopling’s was this idea, for none of the recorded 
measures came e\ eu a])proxiuiately near the de.sired 
quantities ; but on referring to my measures in 
vol. ii. p. 1 1 9, where the linear diincnsion.s are cor- 
rected, for the first time in the history of such 
measure.s, for the error of tigun; of the hitherto 
a.ssumed jierfect plane.s of the .siiles, they will be 
found, expressed in Pyramkl inches, to be 
(.s'j 02 X X trirj) -s- 2 = 71,100 
the mean of wliii li, with the interior determination, 
allowing for errors of measurement and straining of 
figure liy the lilte<l |io.sitiiin of the ootifr, comes to 
71,238 ; wdiii j the tln.oretieal quantity required, is 
71,250 ; showing an error of barely 1 -GOOOth.* 

Let the Uiicer*aintio.«, however, (»f our present 
measure.s touciiing the true size of tlie colfer's interior, 
or of tliis practically obtained numlicr, 71,238,— be 

* Th« Rarco[)ha^'us nf thf^ iSramirl, bimilarly, vt itbout 

to ii'i cov(/r, or yi'-M < ^2/200 nearly, against 00,410* ; 

th'- if tLc tlinr] Tynniifl, flttrply carved given 

agaiiibt 4 ’ ; tho nf the foarth Pyramid, 

38,440, L.J i.ui that of thf* lifth Pyramid, 70,505, against 

: ■♦'TiVin,,: the * Ir* it Pyramid’ll r^iflfer, therefore, |>erf<^tly um*(v** 
throughout all Kgypt yt . meaiinriHl ; and, an well forth® abwdote corr 
tente' f the interior, i f-»rthe du)dex eornmenaurahility of interior 

iukI exterior 
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considered 100 cubic inches ±, though they are pro- 
bably less ; — then it is most important to note, as 
comparing modem science on the whole, with the 
primeval tradition of the Pyramid,— and for under- 
standing our own place in ‘ universal scientific his- 
‘ tory,’ — that the uncertainties of the theoretical 
quantity of 71,2r)0, — as dep<mding on the imperfec- 
tions, or at least unexpected and anomalous difi’er- 
ences found, amongst the best modern mentijic 
deiennivfttiom of one of the natural elements in- 
volved in the (|Ue.sti"n, — amount to several hun- 
dreds, and perhajis even thmisaiids of inches! 

The usually received quantity, as an instance, for 
the mean densih/ of th<‘ earth, has beta) for some 
years past, not tlic T/Td we. have assumed, but 
5'G7 ; as depending on the late Francis Baily’s 
repetiti' n of the Cavendish experiment in 1842, 
— where his mean results, for several diflorent 
branciie;s of the trial, varied betweoo 5 0604 and 
5‘C75 t. (See s'ol. xiv. of 'I r((iisiiefioi(S <'f Royal 
Astronomical Socie+^y.) But though Francis Baily’.s 
was by far the best determination e^er made, up to 
that time, - his suc' essom were md. sati.sfiecl with it ; 
and, on one side, ti e presed. most learned A.strono- 
mer-Royal, with all t !u le wer of the ancient National 
Observatory at his di>p'>sid, lias since tried a lifferent 
method of arriving at the same «; tat dty in nature ; 
as likewise, on anotli . r .-de, !ia.s ( oionel Sir Henry 
James, with the far more extensive means of the Ord- 
nance Survey establislnuent, placed under his hand. 
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If two men and two offices had been picked out 
from the whole nation for undertaking this question, 
no others probably could, or would, have been 
selected as more proper and efficient for it, than these 
two chiefs ; and the wisdom of the choice has been tes- 
tified by the Royal Society of London printing both 
their papers, dc3cri])tive of their respective proceed- 
ings, in exfenso in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Wherefore, liy looking to the results recorded there, 
we may have? a measure at once of what the powers 
may be of modern science in that particular field ; 
and they appear h) l)e thus ; — Had the Astrojiomcr- 
Royal's G'.vC.“, Iteen the only new detenni nation, — 
the earth’s mean density (the metm between the 
above numbers and Mr. Riily’s being ttiken), would 
have been raked from ;Vr)7.'> to 0120, and the 
theoretical coii'er numbers from 7o,r»3B to 7G,500 ; 
but had Sir Henry James’.s r, ;ur>, been the only 
modem repetition,-- tin received mean would have 
been reduced to 5-4!o), and the eolTer numbers to 
68,700 ; or, with similar reference to both, it would 
have been rtiiscd to 5*852, and the coii'er numbers to 
73 , 1 ." 0 . Indi'-ating, in fact, that the. question of the 
earth’s mean dcn.sity, thougli a thing exact in itself, 
and wc'll known to the Almighty, -- is so exceedingly 
difficult to mail, that mo Icm .science is hardly sure 
of being right in the unit’s })laee of it ; and is quite 
incompcteni as y. t, to sneak positively of its tenths, 
hundredths, or t housandth-s. While the advance in 
accuracy of this sort of observation has been so 
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nearly imperceptible during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that hundreds of years may pa.ss away— before 
even the best philosophers will have determined, 
fr(m the earth, what a very moderate man may 
determine from the coffer, viz., — whether, in the theo- 
retical expre-ssion already assumed, the earth’s mean 
density ought to be expressed by 5 09, .5‘70, or .5’7l. 

We must confess, lliat reVo appears to us not only 
the quantity indicated witliinvery narrow limits l)y 
the coft’er,-- but that which is pointed to also by the 
earth -experiments, theiigli witliin wider limits ; on 
giving, as judgment requires, a nuieli greater weight, 
to Baily’s, than lo the two .subsequent determina- 
tions. (V(»l. ii. p. -iqi). Hence, in assuming 5'70, 
for the value of the earth’s moan density — ex- 
pressed in terms of water, — wo an^ not only wuthin 
the lini :s of the best individual obsorvatiuns of 
that quantity bv tlie lirsl modern i)hilosophers, — 
but, as cl-).se a.^ can be, f.' the mo.st rational moan 
of all their mea.sures. .And if any one chides us for 
not waiting content' diy for a few eenturics more, 
untilamuch [)cttereaitii determination,- -and one not 
depending on a mean amongst hideously discordant 
single results,— shad h.ave 1 (-en ohtaiued hy modem 
science ; we arc compe ■-!. .imongst other things, to 
state in self-defence, t hat '>• .fh the cxphuiati a of the 
theory of the Great I’yriuuid (wdnt h; s been waiting 
for four thousand year - I-oad ), and. the settlement 
of vexatious agitations respecting the best metrology 
for existing -rankind, < an luinut of delay no longer. 
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Hence, while in the matter of linear measure, the 
Great Pyramid both originated the idea of reference 
to the earth’s semi-axis of rotation, by a one-ten- 
millionth for a standard ; and has also furnished 
from its own base side the material length of such a 
standard with considerable exactness, say to within 
O’Ol of an inch, — we yet preferred taking the length, 
much within that 0 01 of an inch, from modem 
scientific knowledge of the earth, when employed in 
accordance with tlie Pyramid idea ; and capable 
then, of giving the stainlard true, probably to within 
O'OOl of an inch, lint with ivexjhf and capacity 
mca.sure, we must mit only accept as a gift the idea 
of referring to the earth’s mean <lensity,- -rather than 
to the density of only one of its myriad comj:)f»ncnts 
— from the (Jn at Pyrami«l ; Itut must also receive 
therefrom, the exact numerical value of tiiat mean 
dennty clement — in .d»api‘ of measures of the colTer, 
treated aecevoing to the Pyramid formula ; and cer- 
tain, within a very small fraction of those large difier 
ences, which arc found among the best existing of 
direct carth-mcfin-d eimt y measures. 

Our proof, then, that the cedfer is the right vessel 
originally irjtcnde«l for a weight and capacity 
stamUml,- -depends upon its mea.surcJ contents 
coming out close to what wa.s exj^ected by a certain 
theory, clo.sci;/ based upon tiie prtjviously proved 
linear .standard, liut seeing that that theory must 
also, be partly founded on, or rather te.sted by, modern 
determinations of the earth's density, which deter- 
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minations are by no means very close or accurate, 
— the proof may be regarded as not an absolutely 
certain one. Most valuable, therefore, is some 
further evidence which the Pyramid itself affords, 
illustrating not only that the coifer’s size is no 
accidental matter, but that it was something had in 
extraordinary regard by the arcliitect, when building 
in the mighty granite blocks of tlic King’s chamber. 
For by those blot^ks he has given us another 
numerical test, I)y which we may prove that the 
present coffer was tlu- ori</iiial one ; and is still 
therefore the riglit vessel in the right place, viz., 
the chamber originally prepared for, and adapted 
to, it ; and which would suit no other known 
Egyptian .sireophagus or coffer like vessel in the same 
strikingly approj)riate manner, or in any way suitably 
with tin- admirably scicntiiic linear-standard theory. 

T/>e Colf\v bt’hnt'fs -o fix’ hniffs 

In the so called, in iiK'd rn tinie.s, ‘King’s 
‘ chamber’ of the Great Ibrau.id, stands the coffer 
now; but what wa.s the apartiucnt designated 
originally ? 

Over its doorway of outvinec, and on the outside 
thereof, or as fortiuag t:.e south wall of the ante- 
chamber, is a rcmavka'olc symbol, which luis been 
variously described as oousisting of four, or five. 
Hues. Oar measure > of "he thickuess of each line, 
and the width of the separations I'Hitwoen them, 
compai'cd with the whol* breadth of that wall, iu- 

VOL. in. L 
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dependently measured (see vol. ii. p. 97 ; also Plate 
XIL vol. ii.), prove incontestably that there arc four 
deeply cut, equidistant vertical grooves, so placed 
as to divide their containing wall into five ver- 
tical strips ; illustrating, therefore, a division into 
five. 

This, too, is all that can be really stated about 
them ; for, as to the architectural apology that they 
were grooves for ropes employed in lowering certain 
supposed portcullis -blocks in the antechamlwr, — 
that w<is not a usual Egyptian practical method of 
accomplishing such work ; an<l there are no corre- 
sponding groove-s on the opposite sides of the room 
or on the floor ; nor have any good reasons been 
given, why the grooves on the south wtdl should 
pass along its < utirc e.xtcnt in height, or from 
actual top next the coiling to very bottom, as 
marked by the low entrance into the King’s chamfjcr, 
— when the supposed porTcnHis-bloeks,and even the 
utmost reach of their .sliding frame.s, were only a 
small part of the same height. 

Hence all that we can declare as the facb is, that 
near the interior of a building who.se ancient name, 
it is said, was ‘a di visit m into ten ,’ — there is one 
wall typifying, or rather j>ositively illustrating, 

' a divisimi into five.’ And this symbol is the last 
object .seen by anyone entering tlie King’s chaml)cr, 
as he makes hi - final :.t.x)ping progress to enter tliat 
important roor'i : for the sign may be said to he 
fa8ten''.d over the doorway thereof outside, aiwl to 
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belong therefore rather to the large King’s chamber 
than the small antechamber. 

Is that symbol, then, — so remarkably held forth 
to every entrant, — the true name of the larger 
chamber ; or is it intended to call attention to 
something of a similar character therein ? 

Let us see. 

The coffer, according to the metrological theory, 
is founded, in part, on tlic one-teu-millionth of the 
earth’s axis of rotation ; or, fifty indies. 

This is something suspicious of a connexion, 
especially if divided by the Pyramidal 10, but not 
enough ; and on looking round tlie room, an attentive 
observer may soon po’-ceivc a more striking illus- 
tration of a division into five ; in that tlie four 
walls of the rocm have eaeli, four horizontal joint 
lines, iKtually dividing the walls’ whole surfaces 
into /fir horizoutal stripe-s or courses. (Plate xiii. 
vol. ii.) 

Rather remarkable is it foi' ^est ig the suffid- ncy 
of modern traveller.^' descriptions (for no Greek or 
Roman visitors were, ever i’l this room), that some 
of them have stated these walls to be composed m a 
single course, and o lic ^s ii» six courses, or variously 
as thus : — 

Sandys, A.D. 1610, 8ay.s — ‘ Ivi'.lit sioni •- flr ;gvi the ends, and 
‘ sixteen the sides.’ 

PftorKssoR Q&bavks, 1 I'rom the top of it descending tr> 
‘ the bottom, there are but six raojr- .s of stone, all nthich, being 
‘ respectively aized to an cqi .il Iv ipiit, very gracefully in one and 
the same altitude ruu round tiie roo’n.' 
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Lord Eqmont^ 1709. — *• The walls were composed of five ranges 
‘ of stone/ 

Dr. Shaw, 1721. — * Height (of five equal stones) sixteen feet.' 

Dr. Pocock, 1743. — ‘ Six tiers of stones of equal breadth 
‘ compose the sides.' 

M. Fourmont, 1755. — ‘The walls are composed of six equal 
‘ ranges.’ 

Dr. Clarke, 1801. — ‘ There are only six ranges of stone from 
‘ the floor to the roof.’ 

Dr. Kiciiardson, 1817. — ‘ Jiined all round with broad flat 
^ stones, smooth and liigldy polished, each stone ascending from 
‘ the floor to the ceiling.' 

Lord Lindsay, 1s:>^. — ‘A noble apartment, cased with 
* enormous slabs of granite twenty feet high.’ 

W. II. IViLDE, and 3 Ir. H. J. A., 1''37. — ‘ An oblong apart- 
‘ ment, the sidt-s of wliioh are formed of enormf>us blocks of 
‘ granite reaching from the floor to the ceiling.’ 

E. W. Lank, and Miis. Poole, 1843. — ‘ Number of courhe.s in 
‘ walls of King’.s chamber, .«i.x.' 

Poor .Tobn Tuy'or, too, minlcd Ininself and otliers 
in this particular, l)y makinj: a ( <>|>y I'nim Sir Robert 
Ainslie’s' vi<-\v of ibe KiiiLf’s chainbor, the fronti- 
spiece of his fir'^ edition of the f Treat Pyramid : 
why icas it huiU, and irho hndt xt ^ for therein .are 
pictured .s/./; courses, as. clour as the art of the 
engraver can make them. 

Rut that the number is five, I presume I may 
state with certainty, and without apology, — from 
having nii‘asu!e<l ihcm again and again ; besides 
comparitig uidiviUuul height of each course, and 
the number, wiM. the whole h(;ight of the room in- 
dependently a.H( . rtuined ; as likewise did Mr. Inglis 
afterwards, witn n.e same re.sult (st;c vol. ii. p. ."105) ; 

^ Sir Kobort AiiMlie’ii View<i o/ I $40. 
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and we may even venture, therefore, to state the 
right designation of the chamber to be ‘ the chamber 
‘ of five,’ or sometimes ‘ the chamber of the standard 
‘ of fifty.’ True, there are not also five courses in 
either ceiling or floor ; but there are four walls or 
vertical sides against those other two sides, and these 
two are irreguktr in the number of courses or joints 
they do possess. ’J'liat is, tlie floor consists, it may 
be said, of si,x cour-ios, or stripe.s of stone.s crossing 
the room from noith to south ; and the ceiling, of 
nine large beams ; but tlie widths of both floor- 
coui'scs and ceiling beams arc unequal taken conse- 
cutively, or in any other way ; and have therefore 
not had the attention Itestowed on them, that was 
ennneuily jtaid to the wall (;oursc.s, in bringing out 
the id, ,i of numl.)cr and regularity of division. 

The .vails, indeed, are in this re.spcct desers ing of 
raos-'.t articular notice ; for, with one exception, 
{tresentlv to be (ie.scribcd, every one of their courses 
is of equal lieight with every ofl ar, and run'-- round 
and round the room at the same Jieight : just as, in 
so far, well and ( loquently described by Professor 
Greaves. Such an arrajigement, too, being not only 
quite different ^ro i the ..rdinary Pyramid masonry, 
— where, if the pur, -s, was to build a wall of so 
much area, the builders ioiIcmI little or not at all to 
the regularity in size .1 .dia]>e i tie .stones, so long 
as the joints were goo , m I ^lu* uirfacc-plancs even 
— (sufficiently demonstrab 1 both in the walls of the 
Grand Gaitery, and m die na- entenb ac. ording to 
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Howard Vyse, besides the neighbouring instance of 
the walls, both limestone and granite, of King 
Shafire’s tomb), — not only different, we say, from 
the ordinary Egj'ptian mason’s ideas of what need, 
or should, be done in mere wall-building, but a 
thing especially difficult and expensive to realize in 
granite. This is on account of the hardness and 
amorphous character of that material, causing the 
quarries seldom to yield two blocks of the same size 
or shape; wherefore, the expense and waste of 
trimming a continued length of more than 6000 
inches of granite blocks, near 50 inches broad, to a 
uniform height, must have been immense ; and 
not to be undertaken by any f>ne, — certainly least 
of all by sage, religious minded men, — without some 
very peculiar and iinpoi’tant reason. 

But there is an anomaly, as already hinted, 
affecting tlu' equal vertical heights of all these 
courses; for they are cadi 47 inches high, except 
the lowest, — which i.s 47 less 5, or 42 inches 
only. More aiipareut, ni ly be con.sideml this dif- 
ference, than real ; for it is only an effect tf) the eye, 
caused by the grarute floor lacing introduced within, 
and up within, the gran 'to walls of the chamber by 
the amount of five inches ; — the blo(?ks of this 
towc.jt wall c mose iiKeif, when examined at the 
sides uf a hch; a’ the north-west angle of the floor, 
being seen there ^o be I'mlhj 47 inches high, like the 
rest But still, wl y even that apparent anomaly ; 
v/hy tlsat too visible breaking in u|K>n the other- 
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wise perfect symbolization of five pervading the 
entire room ? * (See Plate xiii. voL ii.) 

The following consideration may have something 
to do with the reason ; especially when we remember 
that the five-inch space concerned, though quite an 
unmeaning fraction when measured in terms of the 
profane Egyptian cubit and its subdivisions, — be- 
comes a most peculiarly Great Pyramid quantity, 
both with reference, l.s^ to the length of the earth’s 
polar axis, 2d, to the number of inches which it, the 
five-inch space, eontiiins, and 3c/, to its actual fraction 
of the sacred cubit of the Pyramid and the Isx’aehtes; 
viz., a fraction of I-5th. The cofier stamls on the 
floox’, cmongst the stones of that lower course of the 
fotir walls, like a small ves.sel within a larger one of 
the s; me ca[taoity-measuring kind, but of a higher 
order ; what ]>roportion then, does the one bear to 
the '<tiiei, in i.ubioal capacity ? 

'j'he length of the room, by our measures, is 
412'55 British, — H2 14 P' ramid inehe- ; the 
breadth, 206'30 Bcitisli, = t’tnj o'J Pyramid inches; 
and the corrected, and by the I’yramid buihlers 
corrected, depth ot that lower course is about 42 
inches. About t il\ is al' we can say, so lamentable 
are now the dishxa.donr of the lloor blocks; for, 
though described as a'limrabiy smooth and level in 

^ Over the doorway, Mi. i ' t ' ^ copc?c» of the i^orth wall are 
interfered with for a tw all a u', oy of them joining into oiu, to 
form a stout roof^block for the door but that >8 a oonf^trnctive 
requirement, < ”ily t«> bo Um'I.oiJ .;f loi ii moment, to be allowed at ouce 
without prejudice to the < v liolo idea. 
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Howard Vyse’s time, they now vary an inch and 
six-tenths in places ; and give, on a mean, of ten 
points measured, a dcptli for this course, of 41 ‘84 
inches ; but indicating, that a majority of high 
places had been needlessly taken, and that the true 
mean of the whole would have been between 41 ’8 4 
and 42'0 j say, 4 10 Pyramid inches. Then — 

412'14 X 20G 09 x 41'9 = 3, .558, 899 cubic inches, 

, 3,.')58,S‘t;) 

imil ;rr — = <1,178. 

;>0 * 

Now, ina.smuch a.s the 1 5 0th of the cubic contents of 
that course, if left l)y the builders at the uncorrectetl, 
or original ilepili of 47 inclu.'s,— would have been 
79,842 cubic incln-s,-— wo may .«ee that their cor- 
rection of that one element, by an even ([uanli^y of 
the Pyramidally eharaeteri.^tic .5 inehe.s in ‘the 
chamber of five,’ h.i.s at once brought out a ro.'^idt 
alrao.st exactly fifty timc.s lh<* culuc contents of the 
coffer proper, or 71,2.50. 

The result, too, may originally have been some- 
what closer ; for, a.s the w.dhs of the chamber do not 
now present .such marvel hm.sly cl(;se joints as many 
old autJiors have d.-scribed— (‘ it i.s really impc*s8ib]c 
‘ to force the blade of a knife between the joints ; 
‘ this has rjpen been relatc'd before, but wc, actually 
‘ tried the exp rinient, and found it to be true,'s{iy8 
Dr. Clarke iii ; whereas, now, some of tlie 
joints rather ga[ in our photographs of them in 
I860) we may expect some small alterations 
of the iiitciior :hc of the chamber to have occurred 
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in the direction of enlai^ng it, at least in length and 
breadth. Assuming, then, the original measures to 
have been laid off in even Pyramid inches, and 
talcing the nearest inch always to what the respec- 
tive parts measure now, we find that — 

^ 3T, 04.624 ^ 

50 50 

Or actually closer than before, both to the measured 
contents of tjie coficr, and tlic theoretically deduced 
value it should posse.s.s, as the Pyramid standard of 
weight and capacity. 

I [once the chamber is constructed commensurably 
to the coffer, and the coffer to the chamber, with fifty 
and floe as ihe ruling numbers. But there exists 
even more testimony of this sort, identifying the 
Pyramid also, with the t oiler and its chamber ; 
in a (juarter too where 1 had certainly never ex- 
pec'.cd to find anything of the kind, viz., the com- 
ponent courses of masonry of the entire building. 

Place of the Kinfs Charoher in the Pyramid. 

These grand couraes, which arc soon so prominently 
on the outside of the Gr -at Pyramid in the jn’csent 
day, from having 1\: I itn'ir once outer covering of 
casing-stones str'pttcd off. are. -as ofto.n described— 
rude and rectangular. Tet though rude even to 
barbarism, if intemud for work, they are 

strongly and consist .i.tiy built ; for not oul) is 
cement used abund mt!} in every joint, and the 
break-joint well managed, but the stones are keyed 
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and wedged into each other, so that hardly can one 
be extracted from the mass, without being first 
broken in pieces, (a feature which should be well 
weighed beforehand by any one who rashly proposes 
to ‘ drive tunnels right through every part of the 
‘Pyramid and then all the stones of each course, 
are ammged in a<linirably horizontal layers, extend- 
ing for certain all around, and apparently also, 
through, the whole Pyramid.^ 

The French savajits early noted the faithfulness 
with which every comjtonent course of stone was 
carried at the same thickness round every side of, 
and by inference through, the Pyramid ; but they 
also remarked the large irregularities which often 
and even gfiicrally occur anumgst successive com-scs. 
So Ukev.-ise most ii -.ve, almost all travellers who ever 
ascended the I’yramid ; thc>ugh why tliose gentle- 
men busied the-msches so fn-quently in counting 
the number of the courses, docs not apjicar; e8p<’ci- 
ally as tiny were euiitcnt to vary from each other 
between L'tn; and 25o, — see the acemiuts of tra- 
vellers throughout the last two centuries. 

In S(jmc placc.s, the pre.scijt visible contour of the 
courses is rather interi'e”ed with by debria ; but 

' A of at tlir norlh-caat where 

% ^ fhfc '• B I ru»oii in m>oii by a double layer ; but 

Oft eloBc I'xaminaij iltat amall top layer im foumi to l>o iDcrely a 

making; up of a ‘ bu v j’ > n ’ of the atanding rtx:k to the name height ah 
the court^p of in,w;nf , ^ Tb«»re are aliK> intifaiioea itt the mca- 
anred cotiraes, of two tii.< knesneft of at/mc licing oecaeionaUy employed 
in phi^e ot one ; but ILat i * positively to keep up the full thicknoaa of 
the whole ooursc j and can be distiiiguishcMi from two small courses 
by o'^owirig the nin ••>{ ihe platform for some dmtimcc. 
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towards the west side, of the south-west angle, it 
is freer than elsewhere ; and one may contemplate 
from below, and at a distance, the formation of the 
courses, under various angles of solar illumination, 
with eminent advantage. This I used often to do ; 
and over and above special anomalies in single 
courses, noted the rate at which the whole of the 
courses gradually decrea.scd in thickness, with their 
height, up the Pyramid .side. 

Thus, near the ground, they were very large, and 
gradually dimini.^hcd in .size as they ascended, with 
some few minor variations. But at the thirty-sixth 
course IVuin the bottom, all of a sudden a much 
larger scries of courses begins ; i.e., larger than the 
very small size which the original ones had gradually 
dwiu lied down to there. One could fancy an overseer 
coming to the men at that stage, and telling them that 
tb."} 1 >;h’ coi'iractcd the size loo rapidly, and must 
enlarge again ; or, tied a new serie.- of quarries had 
been opened, yieldii-g largu’ blocks than the older 
ones. But whether tlic alteration wms voluntary or 
accidental, it is e pally jhain that unless it had been 
introduced, there ’vouhi have been above that point 
a larger number of coir -ics in the Pyramid side than 
what now obtain d in such case, there would 
not have been toumlt'.m peculiar comm nsuiability 
which seems aetuellv 'o exii- ai 1 cannot be alto- 
gether accideutab icf' iung m-«ml. ii., and 

Division i. of voi. iii., to ail available meas’^res of the 
individiiJ heights of the eourses on one hand, and 
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comparing them on the other with all determina- 
tions of the level of the King’s chamber floor, — it 
will be found, that the fiftieth course of the whole 
Pyramid from the pavement upward, is practically 
identical with the floor of that already remarkable 
chamber. Or, such fiftieth course forms the plane, 
on which stands the mysterious cofier, — making use 
of a standard of 50 inches, in its tank of 50 times 
itself, in the chamber of five, or the chamber with 
walls in five courses, and with the symbol of five 
inscribed over its entering doorway. The mensura- 
tion numbers, with their errors, are as follows, — 


Fiftietli masonry course, vertically above Pyramid's pavement, as 
measured by — 

MM. Jomard and Cecile, in a.d. ISOO, *=* 1675 British inches. 
MM. Le Piire and Coutelle, . 1801, *= 1696 ,, „ 

C. Piazzi Smyth, in Aj>ril . . 1865, = 1686 ,, ,, 

Messrs. Aiton ami Tnglis, in May 1865, = 1702 ,, „ 

Mean height, = 1690 


Floor of King’s chamber above Pyramid pavement, as measured by — 
Howard Vyse and Perring in . 1857, = 1665 Britisl. inches. 

C. Piazzi JSmj^th in April . . 1865, = 1680 ,, ,, 

Aiton and Inglis in May . . 1865, = 1720 ,, ,, 

Mean heiglit, = 1688 

Thus the Pyramid itself appears to be closer in 
these two elements, than arc the observations of 
any two modern observers on one and the same 
eleir;eut , and shows a point where future scientific 
men may usefull} dintinguish themselves, and re- 
deem at the same time the modern exactness and 
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power both of physical science and instrumental 
investigation. 

Meanwhile the case, so far as now proved, fully 
joins the other metrical phenomena ; and enables 
one to say that there is more, and even far more, 
than accident — in having come again and again, in 
connexion with this chamber, upon these construc- 
tive allusions which it makes, to fives and fifties in 
accordance v^ith the scientific theory of Pyramid 
metrology. And this too, although its more osten- 
sible commensurabilitics, so far as made out by Sir 
Isaac Newton on Greaves’ measures, had nothing 
to do with five or ten, but only with the profane 
cubit of Memphis, and its division into six and 
twenty-four, or, according to some, into seven and 
twenty -eight, parts. Hence we seem to be fully jus- 
tified in condensing a practical conclusion of the 
whole, in the neat, and, so to speak. Pyramidal form, 
in which it enables a small standard of Great Pyra- 
mid weight to be described, but with a noble refer- 
ence to uni\ ersal weight, and capacity, measure. F< )r, 
if the weight of the wliale, original, coffei ’s contents 
of water (at the temperature of 68° Fahrenheit) be 
Svided by fifty times fifty, there is produced what 
may be called a pound weight of the Pyramid ; and 
which can b' referred to, or scientifically checked 
anywhere all the woild over, in w'cight, as, ‘ 5 cubic 
‘ inches of the earth’s mean density.’ 

The arrangen cuts of this most cosmopolitan 
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standard, to form a practical system of weight and 
capacity measures, are expressible thus, — ^the inter- 
vening multipliers or divisors being understood to 
be arbitrary, except in so far as they accord with 
the already established Great Pyramid numbers and 
proportions : — 


Pyramid Weight Measure. 


Unit = 

1 grain, 

Earth's mean density, 
siib.stance of, in Pyramid 
cubic inches. 

00005 

100 grains = 

1 dram. 

005 

10 drains = 

1 ounce, 

= 0*5 

10 ounces = 

1 pound. 

= 50 

10 pounds = 

1 stone. 

= 500 

10 stones = 

1 cwt., 

«=* 6000 

25 cwt. « 

1 ton, 

= 12,5000 

50 tons 

1 rock, 

« 625,0000 


Pyramid Capacity Measure. 


Hacred Hebrew Standards. Pyramid cnMc inches 

Unit 

1 drop, 

(Vol. ii. p. 470.) t)f bulk. 

. -= 000285 

100 drops 

1 spoon, . 

0*285 

10 spoons 

1 glass, . 

0*85 

10 glasses 

1 pint, 

28*6 

10 pints 

1 gallon, . 

285*0 

1 0 gallons 

1 bushel, 

2,850*0 

25 bushels 

1 coffer = 

1 ark, or laver, — 71,250*0 

60 coffers 

1 keel s 

1 ‘molten sea,’ = 3,562,500*0 

Relations of 

Pyramid Capacity, and Weight, Measure. 

1 drop of water, 

at temp. 

68^ Fahr., in weight 1 grain. 

1 spoon ,, 

. 

1 dram. 

1 glass 

. 

1 ounce. 

1 pint „ 


1 pound. 

1 gallon „ 


1 stone. 

1 bushel „ 


1 cwt. 

1 coffer „ 

. 

1 ton. 

1 keel f, 

, 

1 rock. 
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The relations again of these Pyramid weights and 
measures with the British Imperial system, at their 
most important points of connexion, are — 



For Weight. 


1 grain Pyramid, 

1 pound, , 

1 cwt., 

1 ton, 

• ■ • =1 
: : : ij 

i 0 960 grains, old English. 
0*720 „ new English. 

1 *028 pound avoirdupois. 
0*918 cwt. „ 

1 1*148 ton „ 

1 0*956 ton, shipping. 


And for Capacity. 

1 drop Pyramid, 

1 pint, 

1 gallon, 

1 coffer, 

• • . 

0*792 drop apothecary’s. 
0*987 old wine pint. 

1*031 gallon imperial. 
1*007 of four quarters imp. 


Determination of Weights on the Pyramid 
system. 

Much importance is usually attached among 
metrologists, to an easy method of determining 
weiglfts from linear measures ; and the English 
arrangement has been much decnied on this jiar- 
ticular point, in coniparisoa with the Fi-mch. But 
the Pyramid system appears to combine most of 
what is adv.iutageous in either, mth some merits 
that are peculiarly its own. 

For, the number of cubic inches in any mass 
having been oi-Laaied, — its u eight in lbs., is simply 
l-5th of that number ; or, if the bulk has been 
worked out in cubic cubi’ s, — its weight in tons, is the 
same as the nuu bor of such cubits with l-4th more 
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added to them.^ That is, the weight will be so 
many pounds, or so many tons, respectively, if the 
quality of the substance as to density be like that 
of the mean contents of the whole earth ; but if it 
be of the heavier, as gold, or the lighter, as water, 
an alteration must be made accordingly ; or, in 
short, a table of specific gravities must be referred 
to, as with the English, French, or any other 
system. 

The usual tables, however, at present most fre- 
quently met with, are arranged in terms of water as 
unity ; except, indeed, the astronomical, which have 
long used the more exalted Pyramid unit, of the 
earth’s mean density. We may therefore appro- 
priately conclude this section, by an example of a 
general table of specific gravities, arranged to suit 
the requirements equally of the ancient Pyramid 
metrology, and the most advanced modem astro- 
nomy. 


Specific Gravities. 
Eartii’a Mean Density, =» 1 . 
COSMICAL. 


Sun, 

. 0-25 

Mars, 


. 

. 005 

Mercury, 

. 1*12 

tJupitcr, . 



. 0*24 

Venus, . 

. 0-92 

Saturn, . 


. 

. 0-14 

Meteoric stones. 

. 0*61 

Uranus, . 


. 

. 0'.24 

Meteoric iron, 

. 1-23 

Nfi)tune, 



. 014 

Earth, . 

. 1 ’00 






^ Ooiivcrsely, the weight of a body being given, to find its cubical 
measure, — multiply ))ound8- weight by five, for the number of 

cubical inches; nnd dcoicase the tons- weight by i-5th, to find the 
number of cubic cubita. 
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Terrestrial. — (Specific Gravities.) 


Cork, 

. 0*043 

Aluminium, . 

, , 

0*460 

Poplar wood, . 

. 0*067 

Red granite (Peterhead), 

0*404 

Larch wood, . 

. 0*095 

Red granite (Great Pyramid), 0 *479 

Honduras mahogany. 

. 0*100 

Bottle glass, . 

. 

0*480 

Lithium, 

. 0*100 

Diorite (Great Pyramid), 

0*484 

Pitch-pine, 

. 0*116 

Ja8X)er, . 

. 

0*494 

Beech-wood, . 

. 0122 

Basalt (mean of 3 varieties 


Riga fir. 

. 0132 

from near Great Pyramid), 0*500 

Spanish mahogany, . 

. 0*150 

Arragonite, 


0*517 

Potassium, 

. 0*150 

Flint-glass, 


0*584 

Wax, 

. 0158 

Diamond, 


0*618 

Tallow, . 

. 0*166 

Sapphire, 


0*701 

Oakwood, 

. 0170 

Ruby, . 


0*751 

Sodium, . 

, 0*170 

Arsenic, 


1*01 

Distilled water, 

. 0*175 

Cliromium, 


1*04 

Sea water. 

. 0180 

Tellurium, 


1*10 

Water from Dead Sea, 

. 0*218 

Cast antimony. 


1*18 

Lignumvitac, . 

. 0*234 

Cast zinc, 


1*26 

Calcium, 

00 

Cast iron. 


1*27 

Bone of an ox, 

. 0*291 

Cast tin, 


1*28 

Magnesium, . 

. 0*310 

Bar iron. 


1*36 

Ivory, 

. 0*320 

Hard steel. 


1*37 

Graphite or plumbago, 

. 0*340 

Cast brass. 


1*47 

Tlrick, 

. 0*351 

Cast copper, . 


1*54 

Great Pyramid casing-stone, 0*367 

Cast bismuth, 


1 72 

Glucinum, 

. 0*370 

Cast silver, 


1*84 

Gypsum, 

. 0*381 

Oast lead. 


1*99 

* Paving stone,* 

. 0*424 

Mercury, 


2*38 

* Common stone,* 

. 0*442 

Cast c:old, 


3*38 

Strontium, 

. 0*450 

Hammered gold. 


3 40 

Desert sand from near 


Pure platinum, 

. 

342 

Sphinx, 

0 464 

Platinum, laminated or 


Flint, 

. 0 455 

beaten into leaves, 

3*87 


SLCTlON in. 

STANDARDS OF HE.^ r. 

[nasmuch as all know?', diilwtsnces.both fluid and 
solid, vary in si;, and specific gravity with every 
■VOL. IIL M 
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accession of imponderable heat, some definite tem- 
perature must be referred to, when dealing accurately 
with standards either of length, capacity, or weight ; 
and thus it came, that many years ago, the British 
linear standards were referred for their zero of 
length to the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, and 
the French metrical system to 32° of the same 
scale. Not indeed expressed by the French authori- 
ties in that scale, for they refused to be bound, as 
the English so easily allowed themselves to be, by 
the whim of the Dutchman Fahrenheit ; and per- 
ceiving early the intrinsic connexion between heat 
and other subjects of metrology, they, the French 
authors of the metrical system, very wisely made 
their subdivisions of the great natural unit of heat, 
conformable to their other decimal arrangements, 
whence their now celebrated Centigrade scale of the 
thermometer, having 0 at the freezing point, and 
100 at the boding point of water. 

In practice, indeed, some unexpected difficulties 
were found in the way of realizing, as a heat re- 
ferring point, the 0° of their scale for all the French 
standards of measure ; and in the same searching 
furnace of practice, the British rcfeiTing point of 
62° Fahr., has been somewhat departed from in its 
full integrity and simplicity. Yet, inasmuch as the 
necessity of referring any and every part of metro- 
logy to soTiiCt-hing definite on the water-scale of heat, 
has rather grc .i n, than lost, in importance in the 
eyes of moderu philosophers, with aU this increase of 
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perplexity and trouble, — more attention than ever 
must be paid to its ultimate refinements, in any 
system which may hope to continue before the world. 
Let our first inquiry therefore, at the Pyramid be, 
whether it possesses any heat-reference for its 
standards of measure ? 

No indications, indeed, of a thermometer of any 
acknowledged kind, are to be seen in the Great 
Pyramid ; but a little reflection will soon show the 
attentive visitor, that the whole building forms in 
itself a something more important still, towards 
attaining success in carrying out practically, even 
the most refined operations of metrology ; for the 
Pyramid’s enormous mass of solid, and slow con- 
ducfcing-of-heat, masonry, at Avhose overwhelming 
amount the world has hitherto merely wondered, or 
jeered, or inveighed, or abused, must have the useful 
and inevitable effect of remarkably equalizing the 
temperature on anything, as the granite coflfer, con- 
tained within its substance. 

The linear standard, it is true, does not seem to 
have that protection ; for. being the length of one 
side of the base of the Pyramid, and defined by the 
corner-socket. s, it depends not so much on the 
building, as the natiiral rock of the hill. But there, 
we presume, that not the most critical geodesists 
of the present day, v/ould pretend that any season 
temperature correction could possibly be required ; 
for in all their own praotico. whenever they have 
measured base lia« s ddrectly, or trigonometrical hues 
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indirectly, on any part of the surface of the earth, 
whether by day or by night, summer or winter, or 
even year after year, they have never considered any 
reduction for variations of temperature admissible 
or sensible : the variations felt on the surface, being 
supposed to be merely skin-deep, over a uniform heat 
below, and unable to produce any mechanical altera- 
tion of size. 

Equally then, at the Pyramid, must the linear 
standard, seeing that it is not a loose bar of brass, 
but part of the earth surface, — be considered by the 
involuntary testimony of all modem geodetical 
practice, to be invariable in the temperature which 
governs its size ; and whatever that temperature 
may be, the capacity standard is bound to the same, 
— by being surrounded and covered in, in its place in 
the King’s chamber, — with so huge a mass of nearly 
solid building, — that variation of season, cannot be 
felt within its interior. A necessarily constant and 
therefore definite temperature, exists for each of the 
Pyramid standards ; and, in so far, they can be in- 
troduced worthily amongst the most perfect inven- 
tions of modern science towards the same end, — we 
can discover what that definite temperature is ; and 
if, also, there be anything about it, either in amount 
or character, indicative of design in the builders, or 
desire on their part to have obtained that particular 
f-emperature, rather than any other 1 

Now here, one of the most curious parts of the 
whole Pjramid question ; for, on referring to the 
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French observations of temperature in and out of 
the Pyramid, they will be found to indicate that the 
temperature is close to 68’ Fahr., or what might be 
called a temperature of 1-5 th ; that is, l-5th the 
distance between the freezing and boiling of water, 
measured upwards from the freezing point. And if 
that quantity be further supposed to be divided into 
fifty parts, — suitably with the 50-inch standard re- 
ferred to for weight and capacity measure in the 
chamber of jive, or the King’s chamber reached by 
fifty courses from the ground, — then the whole 
distance between freezing and boiling will be re- 
presented by 250 ; while 1000 of the same degrees 
represent as nearly as it has been measured, or 
given out by the ‘ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
‘ Society,’ that very notable physical point in the 
temperature scale, where heat begins to give out 
light, or iron is seen to be red-hot in the dark.^ 

All these numbers, then, are eminently coincident 
with the divisions and subdivisions of the rest of 
the Pyramidal metrology ; while the reference to an 
earth temperature, viz , that of the Pyramid hill, 
depending chiefly on its parallel of latitude, and ex- 
pressed only, but not regulated, by the accurate 
mensuration aftbrded in the physical nature of 
water, — is p-^rfectl^^ suitable to the principle already 
shown to have ./C' u followed in capacity and weight 
measure ; or that of employing for their regulation 

* of Knowledge Societv'h itaturai Philosophy, vol. ii. 

p. 63. j| 
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the whole earth’s mean density, but for their 
practical expression, water. Hence, design will be 
begun to be indicated in the temperature arrange- 
ments of the Pyramid, if the heat point of 68° Fahr. 
be really found to prevail there, on further measures 
being obtained than the few and scanty French 
ones' already alluded to. 

The first and most definite inquiry, therefore, to 
be made with this view, is to ascertain the tem- 
perature of the King’s chamber ; and the moment 
that was made by myself, and equally whenever it 
was made (see the observations in vol. ii, p. 207), 
extending from 19 th January to 1st April, the tem- 
perature came out, not 68°, but closer to 75° Fahr. 

Of this there was no doubt whatever, for varia- 
tions of two or three tenths of a degree are not 
worth talking about in presence of 7°. Was the 
whole proposition, therefore, negatived ? Ly no 
means, as j ct ; for what feature of the Pyramid 
is there, which renders at once by measurement, in 
the present day, its ancient proportiens ? None ; 
seeing that in every case the first measure only gives 
us the original building 'plus (perhaps I should say 
minus), some awful amount of dilapidation, destruc- 
tion, or alteration, and which must be immediately 
inquired into as to its numerical effect. So it is 
with the heat question ; and the first anomaly to 

^ The tempei «vhurf is stated by M. Joraard and Colonel Coutelle to 
have been 22 ° C. i'ith ■ King’s chamber/ 25 C. in tombs outside, and 
IT^ ox in JosPj h’s Well at Cairo. 
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force itself on the attention of a careful observer is, 
the finding that while the King’s chamber marks 
75°; the Queen’s chamber below, marks 74°; and 
the well mouth, lower still, marks 73°. 

‘Ah!’ then might even an untutored country- 
man easily see reason enough to exclaim, on find- 
ing, — in such a latitude and elevation above the 
soil, — ^mean temperatures decreasing with descent, 
and all of them too great ; ‘ Ah ! there is a centre of 
‘ disturbance* up here aloft, and prevailing to a 
‘ larger extent in the King’s chamber than in lower 
‘ parts of the building ; the cause of it must be 
‘ searched for without delay.’ 

One source of the anomaly is without any doubt 
the daily visits of numerous parties of travellers, 
with their multitudinous Arabs, all of them supplied 
with lighted candles, and abounding in animal 
spirits, dancing their hornpipes ‘over King Cheeps’ 
‘ tombstone,’ banging the colfer for accompanying 
music, and throwing off waves of heat all the time ; 
which heat-waves, first ento'ing the air of the 
chamber, and not being able to escape thereby, as 
the ventilating tubes are noio choked up, — must in- 
fallibly aft’ecr the walls. But as these walls are 170 
feet thick, no sensible carrying away by conduction 
or radiatioii from Their outer surfaces can possibly 
take place ; ai,. 1 there seems no other eventmdity 
in store, than a coiitinual rising of temperature in 
the King’s chamber, so lo> g ' these ceaseless evolu- 
tions of imported heat of Ji higher temperature take 
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place, and no counteracting effect can gain ad- 
mittance. Even when a small party had visited the 
chamber on one occasion, March 25, 1 found after 
they had gone, an increase of 0‘4° in a thermometer 
inside the hole of the northern air-channel; and, 
more notably still, when I was, although solitarily, 
watching for three hours, yet in the confined space 
of the forced passage intercepting the northern air- 
channel further on, — and representing therefore more 
nearly the effect of a large party almost filling the 
King’s chamber, — the thermometer rose 3'6°, or to 
78-2° Fahr. 

Hence a likely remark that an observer, seeing 
and feeling all these things, may probably make, 
will be, ‘ What a wise idea and necessary institution 
‘ those air-channels of the ancient builders must 
‘ have been, to keep up equality of temperature in- 
‘ side the Great T.’yramid ; or rather to prevent 
‘ disturbances to the said equal temperature accru- 
‘ ing. i'or, if living men were intended and expected 
‘ to visit the inside, nothing but a current of air 
‘ could efficiently carry away the doses of heat they 
‘ would involuntarily throw out, so long as they 
‘ were there ; and wliich doses, if not bodily carried 
‘ away, must go on, in such a locality, perpetually 
* accumulating.’ Important of course that the air- 
channels should not be too large, lest the heat of a 
i^ummer’s lay and cold of a winter one should 
thereby enter t oo freely to the central apartment of 
the Pyramid ; bat on comparing the smallness of 
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the bore and length of stone channel of these air- 
tubes of the Pyramid, with the similar elements of 
culverts in the new Palace of Westminster, — and 
allowed there, on the testimony of critical examiners, ' 
to give something very like the mean temperature of 
the year, to air passing through them, even on the 
hottest summer’s day, — there seems to be abundant, 
and even superabundant, security that the same con- 
trolling effect will be exercised at the Pyramid. 

When Colonel Howard Vysc opened both of the 
air-channels in 1837, he speaks of ‘ the sudden rush 
‘ of air that took place,’ — indicating pretty clearly 
the anomalous state of temperature into which the 
King’s chamber had previously grown, during the 
long closing of these important channels. And had 
he observed thermometers then, and at frequent in- 
tervals subsequent to his successful unlocking of 
the vents, — he would have found the extra heat 
draining away, from day to day, just as the waters 
of the great Ethiopian lake are reported to have 
done, when thiir northern barrier was broken 
through in the days of Joseph’s patron king, Phiops, 
Aphophis, or Apappus But what thermometrical 
point the chamber would ha\'e lowered down to, at 
least by tin's process of merely drawing off the 
extra heat,, or to v hat point it was lowered before 
the air-chamic. were again stopped up, — is very 
difficult to say ; and though the orlu is now so 
much increasc’d in we.alt!i, i. may be long before 
another eqiiall} libc rat-minded man to Colonel 
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Howard Vyse will be found, to undertake the clear- 
ing out of the air-channels once more from the 
mischievous quantities of sand and stone thrown 
into them ; and allow of the temperature experi- 
ment being tried again, and this time more fully 
and scientifically. 

In the dearth, however, of such opportunities, 
we will venture our own opinion, that the lowering 
would by no means amount to the 7° required to 
reduce the 75° at juesent observable, to the C8° of 
the hypothesis ; and because, a jmrt of the anomaly 
is due to another source, and one equally unintended 
by the original builders, — viz., the 2 iractical absence 
of imtery vapour. The climatal efl'ect of this most 
important natural agent has been well entered into 
by Principal Forbes, in his paper on Mean Tem- 
peratures, in the 2 2d volume, part 1, of the Trans- 
actiom of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
with the eficct of showing, from an inductive 
examination of the relations of mean temperature, 
latitude, and the relative proportion cf land and 
sea in a given parallel, — that there would be in 
latitude 30°, an increase of 19° Fahr. in the mean 
temperature, were the surface made entirely of land, 
in preference to entirely of water. 

Now, though we all know that neither the globe 
nor the parallel of .30° north, is composed entirely 
of land, yet the region about the Pyramid speaks 
more of desert than of ocean ; and besides that, in 
confined localities, as inside any of the tombs, and 
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even over definite tracts of the desert, — caused by 
the hold of the ground upon the air, and the not 
perfect mobility of the latter, — there are some very 
close imitations occasionally found of the tempera- 
tures proper to a globe without water. Hence it is, 
that temperatures higher than 68°, as 73° and 74°, 
are found even in the well of the Great Pyramid, 
in the sepulchral chamber of the second Pyramid, 
and many other localities not visited by very large 
numbers of travellers or Arabs. But all these 
temperatures come within, and abundantly within, 
the limits assigned by Principal Forbes to 30° of 
latitude north, on either the total land or total 
water hypothesis, i.e., between 80'9° and 61‘9° ; 
while tliey would also be infallibly reduced some- 
what, and in the direction of 68°, if an evolution 
of, and ventilation by, watery vapour were freely 
allowed in their vicinity ; and an approach thereby 
laade to the natural circumstances of the parallel as 
a whole. 

Thai., on one liand, the buihlers intended watery 
vapour to bo present, may be assumed ; first, from 
the part which water phi}.s in the capacity measures 
of the coffer ; second, from the existence of the 
lower well, which, though in commencement only, 
descends from the boor of the subterranean chamber 
straight down c-'K(rds the well-water level of the 
region, even as the square well of the sepulclxral 
chamber in King Shafre's tor ib does descend to. and 
reach, it ; and third, from the fragments of tradi- 
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tion gathered by Herodotus and others as to the 
tomb of King Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, being at the bottom of the structure, on 
an island surrounded hy the waXers of the Nile. 
And that, on the other hand, by such introduction 
of the Nile waters into the lower parts of the Pyra- 
mid, the temperature of the hollow portions of the 
upper part of the building (communicating by open 
passages with the lower), would he brought to some- 
thing exceedingly close to the temperature of l-5th, 
or 68‘° Fahr., may be concluded from several sources. 

First, general earth observation and physical 
theory. 

These are given well in Principal Forbes’s paper, 
already alluded to ; the observations being the ex- 
tensive collections of all countries made by Professor 
Dove of Berlin, and the theory, — Principal Forbes’s 
physical theory , — connecting them ull together ; 
and they give, for the mean t(^mj)eraturc actually 
existing in SO'" of latitude north, the foniier eO'S", 
and the latter 6 9 ‘4”. The reduction of these quan- 
tities to the latitude of the Pyrandd, or 1' lO" south 
of 30", is practically insensible, amounting only to 
0*01 5° Fahr. ; but their reduction from the sea 
level, at which alone they apply, to the elevated 
position of the Pyri;mid at its base, or 2580 inches 
there above, is much more important, and unfor- 
tunately rather unceitain ; for though in our own 
country, say in latitude 53°, the decrease of tem- 
perature with elevation has become pretty well ascer- 
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tained to be, at the rate nearly of 1° for every 3312 
inches of height from the surface of the earth, — a 
much more rapid decrease may be expected in a 
latitude of 30°, where the surface is exceedingly 
heated by continual sunshine, while the streams of 
the atmosphere over it, must present a balance of 
many, and more shaded, latitudes. The only obser- 
vation, too, which I was enabled to make bearing 
on this poiijt, viz., one between the minimum 
temperature simultaneously of East Tombs and the 
summit of the Great Pyramid, — shows the rate 
exceedingly greater, or 1° for every 1000 inches of 
ascent; but that is probably exaggerated, for the 
mean temperatiire at least ; and the result we are 
therefore brought to for the mean temperature of 
the base of the Pyramid, as derived from both 
general earth observations and approved physical 
theory, is something between 69’0° and 66'9°; the 
mean whereof happens to be, 68'0° Fahr. 

Good observ'atious for mean temperature at the 
Great Pyramid itself, would of course be preferable 
to these deductio'is frosn observations taken in 
every other part of the world except the Pyramid ; 
but such oliservations are wanting, for no person 
capable of observing has ever stayed there long 
enough, j^’y ovUi. observations bear on the ques- 
tion no doubt, hut, extending over only a third part 
of the year, cannot be employed without an uncer- 
tain reduction of the fir^t four, to the whole twelve, 
months. Let see, however, what they indicate. 
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Tie atmospheric observations (voL ii. p. 26 6) taken 
daily by self-registering thermometers, give for the 
simple mean of maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters (a very usual, though not perfectly accurate 
method), 64’6" for the period in question ; while the 
discussion of the hourly observations taken once a 
week during the same time, and safe from some of 
the sources of error to which the minimum ther- 
mometer was exposed, give 6 3“* 4. Wherefore, 
doubling the weight of this result on account of 
its instrumental superiority, the best mean result 
deducible from both methods would seem to be, 
63-8° Fahr. 

Then for the reduction of any number obtained 
during the four months employed, to a whole year, 
the following data have been collected from the 
following sources : — 





of 

mean temp, of 


Da^^. 

Place. 

Latitudo. 

month”, to tl>o 
whole ♦ welve 
months t. 1 ’ the 
year. 

Authority. 



( Towns of \ 

\ Scotland, j 


Fahr 

( Meteorological 

1856-1865 

56° 12' N. 

4- 6-9^ 

< Society of Scot- 
( land. 

1840-1851 

Dublin, 

53 23 „ 

+ 60 

( Rev. H. Lloyd, 

\ D.D. 





( Royal Engineers 

1853- 1S65 

Malt?., 

35 54 

+ lO'O 

< and Military 
( Medical Staff, 

1862 

Bombay, 

18 54 „ 

+ 2'8 

( Bombay Obser- 
( vatory Volume. 

1848 

i 

Aden, 

1 

12 46 „ 

+ 4*4 

\ Col. Sykes, PhU. 

\ Trans, 


Some of thf se numbers we fear are not so acch- 
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rate as they might be, for one set assumes that 
observations at 9h. 30 m. a.m., and 3h. 30 m. p.m., 
necessarily give the mean temperature of all the in- 
stants composing 24 hours, — whereas it wiU be seen 
from our table of hourly corrections (vol. ii. p. 261), 
that these instants are both in excess, one of them, 
indeed, very near the time of maximum solar in- 
fluence ; and the other observers have seldom noted 
more than the simple points of maximum and mini- 
mum, the latter marked on a thermometer not so 
sensitive as what is employed for the former. 
Taking, however, from them all a positive cor- 
rection of 4- 6°, for the seasonal elFect, and an 
elevation effect of — V from our own experience to 
reduce from the meteorological station to the Pyra- 
mid base, — we have for final result, and as deduced 
from local atmospheric observations, 6 8 •8° for the 
«|uantity sought after ; in place of 68‘0° even. 

And lastly, referring to the well temperatures, 
which are often thought to give at once the mean 
temperature of a country without further trouble, 
the mean of twelve obf orve.tions (see vol ii. p. 202) 
of Cairo wells gives ; of ten observations of 
agricultural wells in the alluvial flat opposite to the 
Pyramid, 69'3" ; and of six in King Shafre’s tomb- 
well, closely -ipproaching in position, age, and 
character, any vvatcr well in the Great Pyramid, 
these give 6 4’ 6 I’ahr. 

The further snniU cc’'iecJ.ons which these .'aw 
observations ni<p / require ibr season and elevablon. 
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I will not attempt to inquire into, with the scanty 
means for that purpose at my disposal. When, too, 
we find that every result, whether from theory, 
atmospherical observation, or well-water observation, 
oscillates closely upon the temperature of l-5th, or 
68° Fahr., — it is probable a long series of measures 
would have to bo carried on daily, and for many 
years, before any one could decidedly say from local 
data alone, whether the true quantity is below or 
above that peculiar point.* In the meanwhile, 
however, it is most likely jdain to every one, that 
both watery vapour and hypsometric elevation are 
required in the latitude of the Pyramid, to prevent 
the actual mean temperature being too high : or, 
these things being given, that a very different lati- 
tude from 30°, could not have been fixed on for the 
P 3 rramid Avith any appearance of a temperature of 
l-5th ; the mean temperature of 20° north latitude 
being no less than 7'5° great ('.r, and of 40“ north 
latitude 12 '3° less, than for 30° north latitude, 
according to the general collection of observations 
and the theory, already mentioned. 

Hence, compared both with natiure, and the 
modern European scales of temperature, the as- 
sumed, arid apparently the real. Pyramid *iscale of 
temperature roads {;S follows : — 4, 

I Th(i annual maan temperatures l)y observation at fifty -five statiow 
of the Meteorological Socie;,y of Scotland were, in 1866, = 4B-7° ; 
1857, =« 48 (» j i.) 1858, = 46-6° ; in 1859, = 46-8° j in 1860, =. 44'^*; 
in 1861, = 46 !)° , in 1862, = 46 9°; in 1863, «= 46 8°; in 1864/4fc 
45-5° i and in 1865, = 46-9°. 4 
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Iron bright red in the dark, 
Water boils, 

High aiimraer temperature ) 
at Great Pynamid, \ 
Mean temperature at Great ) 
Pyramid, . . j 

Water at maximum den- i 
sity, nearly . . J 

Water freezing, . 


Pyramid 

ticale. 

Fahrenheit^ Centigrade 
Se.ale. | Seale, j 

Reaumur 

Scale. 

1000° 

250- 

752*° 

212- 

400° 

100* 

320° 

80- 

100* 

104* 

40* 

32- 

so- 

68* 

20* 

16- 

lo* 

39*2 

4* 

3-2 

0- 

32- 

0- 

0* 


Second part of the Heat question. 

As already indicated on p. 17 8, so insidious, multi- 
farious, and difficult arc the actions of heat, that the 
originally simple references of both the British and 
French systems have rather broken down in practice ; 
and exhibit now, how vain are the efforts of man to 
set his own rules to nature. 

Thus the British idea of referring everything 
metrological to 62° Fahrenheit, is generally ignored 
by all Englishmen in their measures of specific 
gravity, where the more even number of 60° Fahren- 
,.heit is preferred ; sundry 'eferences too are made 
to the density of water, by some at the temperature 
of 39’2° Fahrenheit, and by others at 40° Fahrenheit ; 
while mbre recently still, the copies of the standard 
yard made ut dcr Government supervision, if found 
too long or too t oort at the standard temperature of 
62°, are issued, under authority, as being of the cor- 
rect length at some other temperature — as 69°, 63°, 
66°, or whatenrer the individual case of linear error 
VOL. Ill 
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may require, according to the expansion of the 
material from beat. 

In the French philosophers’ system, again, it was 
thought to be a magnificent idea at first, to have 
declared the freezing temperature of water their heat 
referring point ; because, there was then no depen- 
dence on any thermometer. But though such a 
temperature may answer with permanent solids, it is 
very inconvenient, and something worse, when using 
these in combination with water to obtain the 
French unit of weight ; and in fact, for that pur- 
pose, the water had to be raised in temperature, 
until it had ceased the anomalous expansions it in- 
dulges in on approaching the crystalline state, and 
had acquired its condition of greatest fluid density 
somewhere beween 39° and 40° Fahrenheit. - 

A thermometer, then, must be employed after all 
to get the expansions of the solid vessel, holding the 
water, between 32° and 40° Fahrenheit ; and neither 
of these two temperatures arc found agreeable or 
conducive towards good measures being obtained ' 
by man. For not only does man, as a warm-blooded 
animal, use his faculties to most advantage in a 
temperature very much higher than that of freezing 
water ; but there are pernicious effects to the instru- 
ments he i.s studying, when the difference of his 
own heat and theirs, amounts to a large quantity ; 
such heat exchanges increasing at a very accelerated 
rate, with the simple increase of the differences 
between two neighbouring bodies. So important is 
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this consideration in some inquiries, that we have 
heard an eminent Indian geodesist hastily declare, 
that ‘ he would have his experimenting and instru- 
‘ ment-making room heated up to blood-heat, say 
‘ 98*4'’ Fahrenheit.’ lJut then he soon after allowed, 
that such a temperature would be rather too high for 
his full purpose ; for though 98‘4° Fahrenheit, mat/ 
be the heat of man’s interior, it is not that of his 
exterior and .neighbourhood, — besides being, in the 
air breathed, too relaxing to both body and mind 
when at difficult work. 

Lastly, too, we have to clironiclc the inglorious 
termination of the French heat-referring point, for 
their solid and official metre ; for the said metre 
bar having been found too short by a very notable 
quantity, owing to an error in the triangulation of 
France recently discovered, — the freezing point has 
.been given up, and that parent of all the metres is 
How referred to, as representing its intended length, 
|j|ily when it has been expanded by rising to a 
temperature of .“something near to 50° Fahr. An 
accidental temperature, in fact ; the aecxdent of an 
accident ; representing nothing great in nature ; 
and liable to be altered again at any subsequent 
time, to some other accidental quantity, when a new 
error in the by v.diich the metre was obtained, 
shall unhappily be discovered. 

The friends of the Frenfh metre, either hush up 
this result ; or, affect to look rather too kindly upon 
it, and say, — beautiful that the French metre 
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‘ should be self-adjustible, and always show mankind, 
* through means of more or less heat-expansion, the 
‘ length of one-ten-millionth of the quadrant of the 
‘ meridian passing from the North Pole through the 
‘ city of Paris to the Equator.’^ But supposing, or 
allowing to them, that it docs so, — they must them- 
selves confess, that they keep up their connexion 
with that one natural linear unit, and not the best 
of its kind in the world, by sacrificing their con- 
nexion with another unit of a different natural 
element, and not less important, — viz., the heat 
unit.® 

If then, both the British and French heat 
references have failed, in practice, to hold men 
true to their ancient covenants with them,— is 
there any chance that the Pyramid reference, if 
tried, would fare any better 1 

We believe it would, and for the following 
reasons : — ^ 


^ The frioiids of the mc'tre arc not often quite so rlcar in their 
statement of the fact, for they delight 8»»inetimes, in referring the' 
metre’s origin, even as a decimal scale, to ‘ one the great circles of; 
‘the earth,’ — when really only l-4th part of such circle was ever at- 
tempted to he referred to,- and tlic decimal division cannot apply^ 
cq'iaQy to botli Xeither, again, do they often let their readers know^,^ 
that late re-seaielu's on the figure of the earth, have shown thil 
quatlrauts of the meridian in the northern hemisphere, vary in leng^ 
with their longitude ; so that the length of the French quadranttjs 
local and national only, m:)t universal and cosmopolitan to all lie 
iiatioii.s of the earth. (See vol. ii. p. 450.) 

2 In th<: enlarged Natural Fliiloso})hy of the present day, expai»d 
as it has been ]>' the dynamical theory of heat, — questions of hea^re 
more momentous t » the prospects of life and energy, in and throudi|iit 
the universe, than anything connected with a little more or less l& nr 
proportions. W 
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, \st. As a temperature of l-5th, and marked by 
60° on its own scale, it would have certain 
numerical advantages in aritlimctical operations ; 
or, the evenness of the Centigrade, with the greater 
expressiveness of the smaller degrees of Fahrenheit. 

2c?, The temperature of l-5th, or 68° Fahr., is 
most admirably adapted to human beings to breathe 
and labour in; or literally for life and work; feeling, 
as we have e^erienced again and again in Egypt, 
simply pleasant, fresh, and wholesome, without sense 
either of numbing cold, or oppressive heat ; and 

3c?, There seems a prospect of its being a vastly 
more important natural unit, than what lias been 
hitherto mentioned ; and a something, therefore, 
which all men endued with sense, would be as 
careful how they altered, as they would be morally 
with regard to removing their neighbour’s land- 
marks. We have hitherto, for instance, merely 
sp iken of the temperature of 1-5 th as being by 
nature, or art, or botli, that of the Great Pyramid, 
in the particular spot of the earth where that build- 
ing was set down ; but vha+ will nations '^ay if that 
temperature be, and tliat one place be found to 
have, the mean tem}>eraturc of the whole surface of 
the earth ; and yet this may be inferred, it least to 
the degree of ac-mr; cy whereto modern observation 
enables us to pr- >oe ai 

In Sbm« works, no doubt, and wmrks much spread 
among :*^ people, the b nip .nature of 50° or tl° 
Fahr., Ui^|j|||nfcioi v.l as that ‘of the whole earth.’ 
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Of the whole surface of the earth, may be presumed 
to have been meant ; for, if we were to take account 
of a molten interior, there would be an inconveniently 
high result for mankind to examine metrological 
standards in ; and climate, which is so importont to 
man’s well-being, is an affair of surface, and super- 
ficial influences on the earth, only. Even in this 
necessarily limited view of the case, however, the 
above authors seem to have mistaken a determination 
of the temperature in latitude 45°, or the middle point 
of a meridian line along the surface, for that of the 
area of the ivholc mrface of the earth. The latter is of 
course the true reference, and the middle parallel in 
either hemisphere for surface, is by no means 45° ; 
but, if computed as a sphere, comes out 30°; or the 
exact latitude of the Pyramid as already mentioned, 
all but the smsill defalcation of 1' lO". 

Hence, the annual mean temperature of the 
parallel of 30° latitude, is more likely to 1)C the 
mean temperature of the whole surface of the cartli, 
than is that of 45°. But not necessaiily with exact- 
ness ; for it must depend, partly on the rate at which 
the temperatures increase, or decrease, on cither side 
of the parallel ; and also, on the difference of tem- 
peratures in the two hemispheres of the world. Of 
this last, indeed, \er}" little is known as a whole ; 
for though in low latitudes, southern parallels are 
colder than noitliern, there is no necessity, — as 
Professor Dove, has remarked, — that the same feature 
should still prevail in higher latitudes. 
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As a first approximation, then, let us take the 
northern hemisphere alone, and ascertain the tem- 
peratures both of 30° latitude, — which parallel evenly 
divides the surface between Pole and Equator, — 
and of the latitudes 48° 35' and 14“ 29', which like- 
wise evenly divide the surfaces between the Pole 
and 30° latitude on one side, and between 30“ 
latitude and the Equator on the other. 

The data for this purpose are extracted from 
Table in. of Principal Forbes’s important Memoir, 
above quoted, and appear as follows : — 



Temperatures, in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Latitude. 



Forbes’s Formula. 


Observations col- 
lected b.) Dove. 

Theory by 
Forbes. 



All land. 

All water. 

Nortlu 

60° 

29-8 

27-5° 

18*4° 

37-4“ 

60 

42-5 

430 

39 9 

4G-5 

40 

505 

58-0 

61 4 

54 9 

30 

60-8 

C9'4 

80-9 

Cl -9 

20 

77-5 

766 

96-5 

(!7-3 

10 

79-9 

79-6 

106-3 

70-6 

0 

79.7 

800 

109-8 

71-7 

1 


Whence wo derive the mean temperature for lati- 
tude — 





Fnhr. 

48° 

35' Lat. 

By theory, . , ~ 

45 1 ° 

30 

0 

,, - . = 

69'4 

14 

29 ff 


78-2 

And tlie nieaii, uoi’Ming the middle ; 



lAtitwh 


uo 0 


The first approximation therefore, by doing lit’le 
more than attend to the nature of the circum- 
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stances really concerned, when the surface of the 
earth is in question, — ^has brought up the quantity 
from the previously believed 50° to 65'6° Fahr., or 
within 2*5° of the l-5th temperature ; and the chief 
part of that comparatively small difference, may be 
suspected to arise from error in the theory employed, 
when computing for the northernmost latitude. 

That there is such an error may be inferred thus : 
The mean temperature of Scotland, derived from 
fifty-five of the stations of its Meteorological So- 
ciety, having a mean lat, of 56° 30' north, and eleva- 
tion above sea = 3072 inches, is for the period from 


1856 to 1857i or 2 years inclusive, 


= 

Fahr. 

40-8 

,, 1858, or 3 years „ 



40.8 

,, 1859, or 4 years „ 


= 

46-8 

,, 1860, or 5 years „ 



40-3 

,, 1801, or 6 years „ 



46-4 

,, 1802, or 7 years „ 


=: 

40*4 

,, ]8(* 3, or 8 years „ 


= 

40-4 

,, 1^504, or 9 years „ 



46-3 

,, 1865, or 10 years „ 



46-4 


Whence any one may clearly see, that the last quan- 
tity is not likely to be much altered by further ob- 
servation with the same instruments and methods ; 
in fact, that it is, with the above limitation, very 
well determined, and probably much better than tho 
great majority of stations on which the theory is 
founded. 

But that theory (see second column of above 
Table) makes the mean temperature of the paralj^ 
of 66° 30' = 321)° Fahr. ; or hardly raised abodre 
the freezing point; and in so far, is 13*5° in difpH^' 
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ence from the observed mean temperature of many 
years. Only in difference, though, not in error ; 
because the theory attempts to represent that whole 
parallel, while Scotland only occupies one point of 
it, — and that point a locality, where oeean abound- 
ing over land, a something of the warmth of a 
water climate over a land one when north of lati- 
tude 45°, ought to be felt. To what extent though 1 
The theory fortunately answers for itself, stating 
that, if the globe were ‘ all water,’ and therefore the 
highest possible result obtained from that source, — 
the mean temperature of 56° 30' north, and at the 
sea-level, would still be ordy 40'6° Fahr. ; or no less 
than 5 ‘8° below what actually obtains in Scotland, 
where, though there are complaints that the climate 
is yevj rainy, it is not all water yet. 

Hence although the theory alluded to, is termed 
by its fedented author the ‘ rational theory,’ in con- 
tradistinction to Brewster’s and Mayer’s, which are 
empirical,’ or * merely mathematical,’ — and although 
it is decidedly in advance of theirs in taking into 
account the distribution of earth and sea over the 
land’s surface, — yet, either these have been erro- 
neously estimated ; or, as we rather believe, there 
are other important, though hitherto neglected, phy- 
sical conditimp to l -e taken into account, in deducing 
terrestrial mean temperatures. Whichever be the 
cause, the effect of the results being at last attended 
to by futoe in A’^estigata's^ will inevitably raise our 
previously dedu eod mean temperature of the whole 
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world’s surface from 65‘5% to something nearer, if 
not absolutely to, 68‘0° Fahr,, the standard 1-5 th 
of Great Pyramid heat metrology. 


SECTION IV. 

STANDARDS OF ANGLE. 

As men improve in science, or advance in the 
magnitude and importance of the subjects they apply 
themselves to, — angular measure, seldom heard of 
in primitive society, becomes one of the most impor- 
tant branches of metrology. 

The pure mathematician, indeed, might go on for 
a long time, expressing all his angles in terms only 
of the whole circumference as unity, or in terms of 
the angle sabtei.'dcd by the arc which is equal to its 
radius ; but the practical man, whether minera- 
logist, surveyor, astronomer, or many another pro- 
fessional, would seldom attain much accuracy, and*- 
would infallibly lose a vast deal of time over every 
determination, — unless assisted by some predeter- 
mined system of dividing the circle into small equal 
portions or degrees , and these arranged suitably 
i ^m th the prevalent arithmetic of the day. So 
'^oroughly was this principle confessed by the 
savants of the first French revolution, that they 
' altered the 00°, assigned from Greek-Alexandrine 
example, for the quadrant, to 100° — in order to 
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make a decimal, or centigrade, scale a pervading 
feature through the whole of their metrical arrange- 
ments. 

But their lOO" for the quadrant and 400 for the 
circle, have not taken with the world at large; 
wherefore, after some gallant efforts in the way of 
producing logarithmic tables, astronomical books, 
and angle-measuring instruments arranged on the 
‘ centesimal ’ method, — the Parisian savants have 
reverted to the ancient ‘ sexagesimal ’ system, and 
divide once more their whole circle into 3(50°. Not, 
however, without the step having been pronounced 
by high authoiity in this country ‘ a calamitously 
‘ retrograde one in the progress of science so 
many advantages are there in a centesimal over a 
sexagesimal arrangement, if properly carried out. 

Although, then, at the present moment, the 
French metrical system is without an angular 
arrangement of its own, — its past history confirms 
our principle, of no metrology being complete which 
does not include angle. Now, at the Great Pyra- 
mid, so much of the hnj^ortance of the questions 
discussed in voL iii. Division i. turns upon very 
peculiar angles, and their remarkably close realization 
by the builders, — that a system of angular gradua- 
tion may frirly ho expected to have prevailed 
amongst them. 

Against this idea, it is true, there immediately 
arises a class of antiquar-ies, declaring, that in the 
early day of the world’s htstory when the building 
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of the Great Pyramid took place, men must have 
been so ignorant of true science, as to have had no 
idea of angle, as angular measure ; and that if cer- 
tain inclines now appear in their work, it is because 
they are the hypothenusal, or joining, lines of the 
ends of certain horizontal and vertical lengths laid 
out in mere, and simple, linear proportions. 

This statement has indeed been met by another, 
and from an antiquary of remarkable mathematical 
and philosophic attainments, too, — with the effect 
of showing that angle, as angle, is after all not so 
very recondite a matter, but that it might have 
easily occurred to intelligent minds in an early con- 
dition in the world. But it is rather our duty 
throughout this book, to take no theories of any 
kind about the Pyramids or their builders for 
granted ; and in this part of our labours, at least, 
to do nothing more than ascertain, what the mea- 
sured parts say for themselves. 

Now, in the Pyi-amid, there are, by observation, 
two dominant angles ; one of them that of the foot 
of the Pyramid, or ascent of the sides, = 51° 51' 
14'3"; and the other the angle of the passages, or 
26° 18' lO" (see vol. iii. Division, i. p. 34). To 
the former, we might perhaps add the angle of 
the summit of the Pyramid, and the upper angle 
of a horizontal section through the sides, — but 
these being in reahty only trigonometrical con- 
sequences of the other, have no separate 8cientifi<?v 
existence. 
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What proofs, then, can be produced, that the two 
sets of inclined lines which we have read off on our 
present European 360° scale, as 51° 51' 14*3", and 
26° 18' lO", — were derived from linear proportions 1 
The following is the best I have heard : — ^Two 
horizontal and one vertical, gives an angle of 26° 
33' 54" ; and twice that, is close to the angle of the 
foot of the Pyramid. Nay, but how close ? Why, 
it makes 53° 7' 48". 

In the last century, 53° 7' 48" might have passed 
as being perhaps the angle of the Great Pyramid’s 
foot ; but, since Colonel Howard Vyse’s measures, 
and our own (sec vol. iii. Division i. p. 28), we 
imagine that no other angle than 51° 51', and some 
seconds, can be admitted. Similarly, too, on referring 
to our chapter on the passages (vol. iii. Division i. 
p. 38), it will be found that 26° 33' 54", is decidedly 
outside the actual angle of all the passages. 

The dominant angles, therefore, must have had 
me other origin than the simple linear proportions 
‘ two horizontal and one vertical ; ’ and, that the 
Pyramid builderrs did lojk <'n angle as angle purely, 
we may refer to the aziniuth trenches (vol. iii. Divi- 
sion I. p. 30, and Plate xv.), where the absence of 
perpendiculars and the elimination of the inner ends 
of all the rati 'at '.ng hues, appear to form proof posi- 
tive that they wci’c laid out as angles ; and can be 
connected still, by angular measure only. 

As angles theii, out oi. what system of angular 
mensuration? /Jen call them now 61° 51' 14'3", 
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and 26° 18' 10*, — but what numbers did the Pyror 
mid builders give them ? Having already con- 
demned those, who made the Pyramid builders 
divide the circle into 360°, merely because the 
Alexandrine Greeks used that method two thousand 
years afterwards, — we must seek something more to 
the point ; and the following general principles, 
highly approved of elsewhere, immediately suggest 
that — 

1st, The method of division should be agreeable 
to what is followed in other departments of Pyramid 
metrology ; and 

2d, The dominant angles of the Pyramid, when 
expressed in those terms, should be as nearly in 
whole numbers as possible. 

For the first, then, we have the following paral- 
lelism afforded by the French circle graduation with 
their thermometer scale, but substituting the Pyra- 
mid thermometer numbers ; — viz., 250° for the 
quadrant, 1 000° for the circle, and decimal subdi- 
visions of each degree. 

And for the second, we have, on computation by 
that system, the two angles above mentioned, ex- 
pressed in even degrees to less than one-tenth of 
such a degree ; or, within those limits of probable 
error, already assigned to good Pyramid practical 
work. This Pyramid system of angle-mensuration, 
too, seems to be the only one yet tried in the world, ■ 
which will give those two angles with tolerable 
ey^nness ; as illustrated by the following numbers : — ^ > 
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System of Anglo Mciisuratiun. 


360® to circle, 

Same, with degrees divided deci- 
mally, 

400® to circle, 

100 to circle, 

32 to circle, 

1000 to circle, or the Pyrainul method, 


Angle at F«)ol of Angle of Passages 
Great Pyramid, in Great Pyramid. 


51® 51' 14-3" 
51-85® 

57 •()2 
14-40 
4*61 
14405 


26° 18' 10" 
26-30® 

29-23 

7-31 

2-34 

73-08 


Structural' reference to 250° in the Qxiadrant. 

But there is some further testimony in the Great 
Pyramid, and actually marked into the building, as 
to the adoption of 250° for a quadrant. 

We have already shown, that despite the irregu- 
larity of the thicknesses of successive courses of the 
general masonry in the whole structure, — yet the 
final number of 50 was found to extend from the 
pavement, upwards to the floor of the King’s 
cluamber ; or the chamber where the employment of 
^^tandard of 50 inches in length, was a distinguish- 
i^ feature : and equally, a final number of twenty- 
five courses will be fc'un 1 1('- extend from the pave- 
ment to the fioor of the Queen’s chamber, where 
the employment of a standard of 25 inches in length, 
was a similarly important characteristic of its sym- 
bolization. Put no " easou has yet been found for 
the number of coav-es in the vliole Pyramid, and no 
scientific use for the third, or suhterra/nea/n chamber 
of the Pyramid, Yet, if ' be iving’s may be called 
the chamber of th< standard of ?>0 ; and the Queen’s, 
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the chamber of the standard of 25 , — there seems 
reason to term the subterranean, the charrdter of 
angular measure. 

The chief actual, visible, and generally acknow- 
ledged angularly placed line in the whole Pyramid, is 
the entrance passage ; and the chief virtual line which 
must necessarily be referred to, as the zero for that 
species of measure, is the central vertical axis of the 
whole building, — and this axis, if produced down- 
wards, will meet the entrance passage close to, if not 
actually within, the subterranean chamber. The 
entrance passage is indeed actually in a different ver- 
tical and meridian plane from the central axis, and 
would therefore pass by it altogether, without con- 
tact, — but for the former's expansion, at its lower 
end, into the subterranean chamber ; on the floor of 
which Colonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring have 
accordingly marked the jAaec of the central vertical 
axis of the Pyramid produced (See Plate iv.) The 
quesdon, therefore, now is, — standing at that point 
of the floor of the subterranean chamber, — what is 
the angular subtense therefrom, of the whole side of 
the Pyramid, in degrees of the Pyramid, or 250** to 
the quadrant 1 

This question is fortunately very simple to com- 
pute ; for in the triangle A b c (Plate iv.), c the 
length of the slant side of the Pyramid, or 7400 
^ British inches, is computed from the element® of the 
vertical height, angle at summit, and » bdse^side 
length already given, in Division i. 
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OA, or 7023 British inches, is the sum of the 
vertical height 5820 inches, and the depression of 
the floor of the subterranean chamber below the 
Pjuramid pavement, or 1203 inches, as determined 
on page 74. 

And the angle at c, = 38° 8' 46", or half the 
angle at the summit of the Pyramid, likeAvise 
already given in Division i. 

With these elements, then, the angle at A, or the 
intersection-point on the floor of the subterranean 
chamber, maybe computed, and found = 75° 15' l" 
of ordinary, i.e., Grcck-Alexandrine degrees ; — and 
these, reduced to I’ycfimid degrees, are = 2()9‘03°. 

If we now tlierefoie turn to page 62, for the num- 
l^r of masonry courses in the whole Pyramid, they 
^Ib. ^ found to be stated, subject to a small resi- 
dual uncertainty, as 210 + 2 or 3 : including, in 
fact, the V(uy numl>cr computed ; and forming as 
good a numerical 2 )roof of the quadrant having been 
intended to ijc divided into 250 degrees, as had 
been before deduced for the cubit being divided into 
25 smaller 2 »or(ions, which we c.ill inches. 

It incr ii r >( d/c(' sa res. 

Bather an antiquated, and now jDractically ex- 
ploded form of liiica measures would it be, to have 
one standard on which l » measure the length of a 
day’s journey, and anotlier to ascertmn the length 
and breadth of a field. But we use the term here, 
to designate a particular class of linear measures 

VOL. III. O 
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which are bound up with angle, and rendered com- 
pulsory on all those who journey by sea ; viz., 

‘ nautical miles,’ as distinguished from ‘ statute 
‘ miles.’ 

The latter, of course, every one knows as arising 
from the mere multiplication — according to Act of 
Parliament — of smaller measures of length ; and con- 
sisting, at the present moment, in Great Britain, by 
name either of 17G0 yards, or 5280 feet, or 63,360 
inches. But the fomier, or nautical mdos, are 
nearly confined to navigators and geographers ; and 
depend on the system in vogue of angle-mensura- 
tion, combined with the size and figure of the earth. 
Omitting at present the small variations due to the 
spheroidal figure of the world, the nautical mile js 
the length of l' of arc (or tlie 1-6 0th of a degree, Df 
which degrees 360 go to the circumference of a 
circle), on the surface of the earth near the sea-level ; 
and is valued by most authorities as near 72,984 
inches.^ 

Hence we see at once that the approximation — 
between the lengths of a nautical, and a statute, mile 
— is something very distant ; and though tolerate 
hitherto, is pioductive of continual confusion in 
many practical operations, — as in .stating the speed 
of ships; the registration of revolving anemometers ; 

* At thfc Pole, the value ia 73,037 ; and at the Equator, 72,783. 

.\s the low*;” latitudcB are more frequented hy shipping than tho 
‘ higher, 40“ hart ham assumed as the average latitude. Also as the 
‘ curvat’jrc of the ,anli ’s different on the prime vertical and on the 

* meridian, the circle . f curvature, crossing the meridian at 46® of 

* azimuth, has been employed.’ — Raper’s Navigation, 
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and many other subjects, where a difference of so 
much as l-7th of the unit can by no means be 
permitted. 

Now let us see how this matter would be regulated 
in the Pyramid metrology. 

Ist, The Pyramid mile is in length (sec p. 142), 
equal to 62,500 Pyramid inches. 

2c?, . The Pyramid knot being considered the 
1-2 5th of a Pyramid degree, of whieh 250 go to the 
quadrant, will be almost exactly, — and on a mean 
between the Pole and Equator, — equal to 62,995 
of the same inches. 

Hence the difference between a nautical mile and 
a statute mile \s’ould, on the Pyramid system, be 
reduced from the present large amount in British 
navigation, of 1 7th, to so low a fraction as l-125th, 
— a quantity that might be neglected in most practi- 
cal operations, to the saving of mutdi valuable time. 

Co7npass Points. 

Amongst other features of diversity which prevail 
presently between those ‘ who go down to the sea in 
‘ ships,’ and those wJio remain on diy land, is this 
often most inconvenien i; one,-— -that the former em- 
ploy 360° to the circle in all their astronomical 
and more exait pro ealings, but 32°, or ‘points,’ to 
the circle when aliuding to azimuthal direction; 
whereas the latter employ 36('° for everything 
angulpj. And yet, that there is no absolute necessity 
for so striking an anomaly, occasional seamen of 
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education sufficiently testify from time to time, by 
taking the direction, where great accuracy is re- 
quired, of either a ship’s course or the wind, in terms 
of degrees of which 360 go to the circle. This 
they do, when they once make up their minds to it, 
with facility ; and are then able to reap advantage 
immediately, — in the resulting computations which 
may be required, — from all the numerous trigono- 
metrical tables which arc prepared and published 
for degrees of the 360° order. 

But the general sailor, having observed the same 
natural things in terms of compass points, has either 
to reduce his points, half-points, and quarter-points 
to degrec.s proper, — an awkward proceeding, on ac- 
count of the incommensurability of 11° 15' or one 
point, 5° 37' 30" or a half point, 2° 48" 45" or a 
quarter of a point, and 1° 24' 2 2 ’5" or l-8th point, 
to 360', — or be must refer to a special sot of tables 
prepared for entry by points, half-points, quarter- 
points, etc., vdiich tables arc comparatively rarely to 
be met with, and are understood to be adapted only 
to the rudest and clumsiest of work. 

Seeing how stoutly the sailors have stood out for 
ages against the recognised land method of dividing 
a circle, there is no prospect of controlling them to 
unifonnity by Act of Parliament ; and the only 
chance of producing that desirable bond of union 
amongst meu, would seem to be, by offering them 
something eminently recommendable in itself for 
their own purposes. 
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Now the conveniences which seamen find in their 
method of points of 32 to the circle are chiefly, the 
fewer numbers they have to deal with then, as com- 
pared against degrees having 360 to the circle. But 
the inconveniences are,— the difficulty of treating 
arithmetically the barbarous fractions which arise, 
when directions have to be defined with greater 
accuracy than a whole point; without saying any- 
thing further ^n the l)ad commensurability of all of 
them, with angles reckoned in the usual manner. 

Hence, if there is to be a practical method of 
compass directions on the Pyramid system - it must 
be, not by degrees, but by ‘ points’ containing many 
degrees ; attending, however, rigidly to this, that 
the Pyi’amid metrology can never admit of such an 
anomaly as (tight points to the quadrant. But there 
may be ten ; and then each point will contain 25°, a 
most proper content for any standard of the Pyramid. 

On this principle, too, the eight chief cardinal points, 
^^alled, are retained, as N., n.e., e., s.e., s., S.W., w., 
atiidN.w ; and the only varictioii is, wdiether between 
these named points there shall be four divisions, as 
at present, or five. Four may be the easiest in 
some senses ; but five presents no difficulty, at the 
same time that it is more expressive and exact. 
A greater number t.iaj. live could not be admitted, 
because there would be an uncertainty in distin- 
guishing at once b}' the eye v’hich was which. Set 
out, for instance, ten *'en divisions, and few persons 
will be able to say instantly, on ocular inspection 
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only, whicli was the fourth, or fifth, or sixth ; but 
set out Jive similar divisions, and any one can say at 
a glance which is the second, or third ; or first, or 
fourth. 

This is a peculiarity connected with the number 
5, which we are told lias been practically turned to 
account by the musicians of all modern nations in 
their choice of the number of lines wherein, or 
whereon, to write the notes of music ; four would be 
too few for their purpose, and six too many to dis- 
tinguish by the eye in a moment ; but five serves 
either purpose. The same feature of advantage is 
further found when subdivisions have to be made 
with the eye ; so that if we have a scale divided 
mechanically to tenths of inches, and require to 
read off to hundredths, — i.c., to subdivide each tenth 
into ten part.s again, — a mistake of one of those tenths 
may often be made by inexpcriroiccd persons mea- 
suring in haste ; lint if the same scale be dii ided 
mechanically into half-tenths, so that the estimator 
has only optically to divide each space into five 
parts, there is hardly any po.ssibility of erring then, 
to the extent of any one of those parts. 

Hence \ve may sec, that there is really something 
noteworthy in the Pyramid system, and increasing 
its adaptability to all kinds of metrology, even in 
this one feature of mAing so much as it dpea of 
the riumbei' 5, as well as the number 10; apd we 
trust tbataadlois will take kindly to the fact At 
all events, in this manner they may have, if they 
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choose, between the eight cardinal points, five 
smaller points, each equal to a whole number of 
P)u:amid degrees taken in groups of 25. And 
should they desire, as doubtless the best among 
them will, to steer closer still than to a single point, 
— if they will divide each of these Pyrtimid points 
into five parts, these will still be equal to a whole 
number of Pyramid degrees, or 5 degrees each ; 
and will express very nearly as small a quantity in 
nature, as the troublesome half of a quarter of a 
point on their present system. While a further 
division still by five, will bring them to Pyramid 
degrees ; and enable seamen then to speak in full 
and sympathizing community of terms, with all who 
make use of angular mensuration in its highest and 
strictest form. 

See Plate v., for those things graphically repre- 
sented. 

m. 


SECTION V. 

STANDARDS OF TIME. 

In Kcme do I’lsles metrological tables, the de- 
partment of time-ynemures occupies a considerable 
space, — illustratiii thereby the widespread belief, 
that time is one of the subjects to be treated of in 
any complete metrology. T atrr stdl, in the same 
country, not only slid the arrangements for the new 
French metrical system confirm the same fact, but 
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involuntarily indicated the further truth, — that there 
are some features about time, which refuse to be 
bound by any rules invented, or to be invented, by 
man. 

Thus, decimal division and multiplication were to 
have been the rule of cverytliing throughout the 
metrical system ; and therefore its authors, on 
coming to ‘ time,’ began upon the week as hitherto 
kept in the world, — and changed its contents from 
seven, to ten, days. The difficulty indeed there, 
w{is sjiiritual rather than physical, yet cogent never- 
theless ; cand will be, so long as the greater part 
of civilized nations believe, that the period of 
seven days was a])j»ointed by Almighty God as a 
rule to be perpetually observed by man. The 
grounds for believing this, we may examine after- 
wards; at present we have only to deal with the 
fact, that tiie French metrical system practically 
ignored the belief, in their decad(i.s of da}^s ; and 
then proceeded, or symmetrically shouhl have done 
so, to tlicir next steps in time-mensuration, viz,, 
the periods of 100 days and 1000 days. 

But then it was, that they were met, and de- 
cidedly overthrown, by nature ; which has caused 
the year of the cai-tli’s revolution round the sun, to 
be so extraordinarily marked by changes and sear 
sons,- -the study of, end compliance with, which 
are absolutely necessary to man’s existence on 
earth,— that the period during winch these seasons 
accomplish their cycle, is of infinitely more Yitai 
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importance to humankind, than aJl the niceties of 
decimal arithmetic. The year is in truth one of the 
units of nature, as is the day ; each and both of 
which must be observed by man, if he would live ; 
and the day, whether taken singly, or in tens (the 
decadal weeks of the French metrical system), can- 
not be made by any decimal arrangement to give 
evenly the actual length of the year, which aU our 
readers well know con.sists of 3G5 days, and very 
nearly a quarter of a day. 

The year, then, in spite of attempts at alteration, 
is still the same in France as it used anciently to be, 
before the metrical system was ever thought about ; 
and so is the week too ; for the metrical reformers 
found it in the end, as practically impossible to im- 
pose a decimal arrangement there, against the moral 
and religious prepossessions of mankind in favour of 
sev( a, as to fight against the physical arrangement of 
S^6’242 days in the solar tropi(;al year. As so signal 
a ffiilurc, then, of their attempts has been the result, 
pitiy tis they ever tried the ])roposcd alteration ; 
but they were driven on prol)ably by the popular 
enthusiasm of the moment for decimalizing every- 
thing, — without waitiijg to consider whether every- 
thing can, or c- ight to be. decimalized. Now this 
piece of common i:.fouaation, so mseful for the 
framers, as wed as *hc subsequent c.aployers of 
metrological arrangen»nnts, bet v hich the Parisians 
were void of in fch- last century, — Wiis furnished 
ages before in a most conspicuous manner at the 
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Great Pjrramid : for the first feature held up by the 
general form of the whole building, is, the incom- 
mensurable relation evenly, — as we have already had 
occasion to mention, — of the radius to the circumfer- 
ence of a circle (see vol. iii. p. 20) ; a proportion 
indeed which no man through all time coming, will 
ever be able to divide evenly, upon either a decimal, 
or duodecimal, arithmetical system. 

Again the incommensurability evenly of the day 
and the year is exhibited practically in the same 
ancient structure, by the ex 2 >ression of the number 
of whole days and the portion of a day, constituting 
a year, in terms of the sacred cubit, in the length 
of one side of the base of the Great Pyramid ; which 
combination too, of time distinctions with linear 
standards, seems to furnish further proof positive, 
that tinie-mr.nsaration was to be treated of in the 
Great Pyramid, as well as other more usual topics 
of * weights and nuiasures.’ 

A still further warning .seems to have been 
given to the effect, — that the seven days compos- 
ing a week, formed an essential interior institution ; 
though how this was to be repre.seuted with clear- 
ness and certainty in a Pyramid where the arrange- 
ments, proportions, and parts generally go by fives, 
may not appear immediately on the surface ; and in 
fact, presented itself to me only recently, when con- 
sidering thr: Tjjeasures contained in Volume ii. 
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The Week in the Grand Gallery. 

Of all the internal architecture of the Great Pyra 
mid, the Grand Gallery is the most unique, ano- 
malous, colossal, and hitherto entirely unexplained. 
Why, for instance, was it made so enormously high, 
when the passages both before and behind it are so 
distressingly small ; these so low that no man can 
move through them without stooping painfully, 
the other so high that a visitor’s torch can hardly 
show him the roof ; and all this in a building where 
our careful inspection of the joints, sizes, qualities, 
{md fittings of the stones convijiced us, that every- 
thing had been well considered, and thoroughly 
calculated beforehand, with a view to the maximum 
of economy, combined with efficiency, for some 
worthy pur],>oses intended. 

A further development on Plate vi., of the geo- 
metrical theory of the Pyramid (illustrated in small 
upon Plate ii.), showing that the direction of the 
celestial equator enters the north end of the Grand 
Gallery, from an astrononucal intersection on the 
base of the Pyramid, — had led me, in 1804,* to look 
on the Grand Gallery as connected with time ; and 
then, the seven architectural overlappings which 
every one has remarked in the side walls, suggested 
a possible connexi-v o H'ith the week of seven days ; 
this idea being furthct' strengthened,- on beheving 
that the vertical height of the Grand Gallery, ar. 
expression for whi. was also obtained from the 

* See 0«r inherifnner in the Grefit P>namut Part iv. 
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same' geometrical and astronomical diagram, — must 
be seven times that of one of the ordinary small 
passages, which might be considered to represent 
unit days. 

To such an idea, then, what answer is returned 
from our measures last year ? 

First, That the vertical heights of the small pas- 
sages are by no means uniform ; that of the inclined 
passage entering the Grand Gallery from the north, 
being 53'0 British inches ; and that of the hori- 
zontal passage leaving it at tlie opiwsite, or south, 
end, being only 43‘7 British inches. Such an amount 
of difference would be fatal to the two lengths mean- 
ing the same thing in linear measure ; but then it is 
not linear measure for its own sake, which is now 
being sought ; for that having been settled and 
proved with all ('xactness in the base of the Pyra- 
mid, docs not lu t'd being proved anew ; and, indeed, 
there are indications in other jilaces bt'sitles this, — 
as in the mutual incommensurability of the lines 
employed for the .shape of the coffer, — that men 
were purposely by such differences deterred from 
seeking linear standards inside the Pyramid, or any? 
where else than the one true place for them, viz., this 
sides of the base of the entire Pyramid. 

But in our late discussions about the coffer, we 
neglectetl its figure, as an ultimate object, — because, 
mere figure is of no essential importance for the 
purpose of capacity measure ; and we consid^d 
only the cubical contents. In the Grand Gft^iy, 
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therefore, we must on the same principle similarly 
neglect the differences between the passages of 
entrance and exit from its either end, and consider 
only their mean value, which is 4 8 '4 inches; and 
then ascertain how many times that goes into the 
height of the giant hall. 

The height and length of this important feature 
of the Pyramid’s interior, have been thus variously 
given by diverse authorities : — 


Authority. 

Date. 

Height, supposed 
always to be vert ical, 
of (jiraiul Callei y, 
from im lined Hour 
to roof. 

Lengtl), supposed 
to b».‘ ahvays along 
the incline, of Grand 
Gallery, from north 
wall to .south wall. 

Greaves, 

A. l>. 

1639 

Britiali inches. 

312 

British inches. 

1848 

J)e Moueonys, 

1647 

, , , 

1947 

Tlievciiot, 

1655 


1944 

Muillfit, 

1692 

300 

1488 

Eionoiit, 

1709 

270 

1632 

Shaw, .... 

1721 

270 

1632 

Dr- ]*«‘iTy, 

1743 

288 

1800 

Foiiniioat, 

1755 


1848 

De Biiios, 

1777 

288 

1632 

Contelio, 

Jomard, 

1800 

320 

1595 

1800 

323 

1461 

Richardson, . 

1817 

312 

1440 

M. Caviglia, . 

ISl'^ 

; 360 

1824 

William Turner,^ . 

182<'. 

j ' al><‘ .t ’ 600 

‘ abuiii ’ 4200 

Howard Vyse, 

1839 

336 

1872 

E. W. Lane, . 

1840? 


1896 

C. Piazzi Smyth, . 

1865 

! 

339-5 

1883 


Out of these. Vi -ri u-* h ights, it is to be hoped I 
may be excused for ju-efe ' ring my own, toeing that 
the practical measure is a very diflRcult one to make 
at the place, without se^mo special appar'^tus being 

^ Jourml qf a Tpiur in the Ltmat. Jiondon, John Mui iay, 1820. 
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provided ; and which apparatus is not mentioned 
as having been possessed by any of the former ob- 
servers. My own result, too, being the mean of a 
large number of measures (see vol. ii. p. 86) taken 
at various parts of the length of the Gallery, can 
claim to represent the mean height of the whole 
Gallery ; and, with its assistance, we find 4 8 '4 going 
into 339'5, 7 '01 4 times ; or certainly sufficiently 
close to seven times even, to enable any one to dis- 
tinguish that it is 7, rather than 6, 8, 9, or 10, 
which is intended. 

The Scthhatical Week in the Queen's Chamber. 

A division by 7, suddenly occurring in a Pyramid 
generally devoted to tens and fives, requires 
emphasis to assure one, after thousands of years 
have passed away, that it was no mistake or accident 
of the builders, but an intended purpose of their 
system. Accordingly, we have already seen the 
local division of 7 repeated twice in the Grand 
Gallery, and shall find it yet twice again before 
leaving the neighbourhood. 

From the lower northern entrance point of, the 
Grand Gallery, there radiates off, pursuing a nearly 
horizontal direction thenceforward to the souti, a 
passage, known as the horizontal passage, Icadii^ to 
the Queen’s chamber. Source of unnumbered per- 
plexities hits been this passage to Pyramid .'Inea- 
surers ; for some begin to measure its length at^ once 
from the nortli wall of the Grand Gallery; some 
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from the beginning of its own horizontal floor, 
twenty-two inches south of that ; and others again 
from the point of its passing under the floor of the 
Grand Gallery, nearly 200 inches from the first 
starting-point. This latter idea, however, seems just 
as unsupported by the whole facts concerned, as that 
of other men beginning to measure the length of 
the Grand Gallery from the same point, — merely 
because it is a signal bcgiiming, yet not the first, of 
its inclined floor-plane. 

Now the manner in which the Grand Gallery floor 
seems to terminate at some distance from its northern 
end, is undoubtedly very striking in an architectural 
point of view (see Plate vi. vol. i., and Plate x. 
vol. ii.) ; and as it connects itself with the roof of 
the horizontal passage passing under it, — deserves 
s^e attention in this inquiry ; especially on con- 
sidering, that that roof is the only fully finished part 
of the Jiorizontal passage, whose floor is indeed so 
entirely unfinished as to be no floor at all, in 
a Pyramid sense of masonry. While further 
symptoms obtrude tliemselves on the eye, to the 
effect — -that all this northern end of the horizontal 
passage was once intended to be built up and con- 
cealed, beneath an app.-irenb continuous inclined 
floor of the Granu G llery , which would then have 
extended fi-om iti.' northci-u wall the whole way up 
to the grand step in front of the southern wall. 
Nevertheless, attending for the time, only to the 
forms and finish actually before us, — breakages ex- 
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eluded, — ^the distance from the north wall to the 
mean of the two cuts-off, by whose united eflfects 
the great triangle, viewed in section of the Grand 
Gallery floor, is terminated northward, has been 
found equal to 217‘8 inches (vol. ii. p. 58.) 

Taking this, then, as a pointed or pricked-off 
part of the length of the horizontol jJftssage, — how 
many times docs it go into the entire length ? That 
quantity being by our moasuroments 1519‘4 inches, 
the answer is G‘08 ; or practically 7 times, and cer- 
tainly not 6 or 8, or any other simple number. 

This, however, is not all which the passage has to 
indicate ; for at its farther or soiithern end is a 
portion having a suddenly increased depth or height, 
— after a prc)])ortiou of 08 to 40 nearly, — and in 
length equal to L’lG'l iiu'hes. A simple matter, yet 
stumbled at griev ously by modern authors ; for the 
great h’rench wmk in its line engravings ignores 
this deep step altogether : and (’hcvulier Bunsen, in 
his Phitc XL vol. ii. of Eijifpt's Place in Universal 
History, turns it, the step, the wrong way, or makes 
that part of the passage of decreAised height. But 
Colonel IJov'ard Vys<fs measures agree, entirely 
with ours, .-aici enable the statement to be put forth 
confidently, - that the .southernmo.st part of this 
passage is the largf!st and noblest in its jjroportions of 
height ; while in huigth, it is practically again t-7th 
of the whole passage, or, more accurately, i-7 03. 

I'iow here i. the first possible indication of a very 
different thing from a mere division by 7 ; for many 
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eaxly nations are said to have counted by sevens, 
and by weeks of seven days, too ; the practice being 
attributed to them by modem savants, on account of 
the facility of the days of the year being almost en- 
tirely disposed of without largo remainder for inter- 
calation, by fifty-two weeks of seven days each ; 
and similarly the days of the month, by four weeks 
of the same length. Rut the Egyptians of the 
Pyramid and earlier days did not even make this 
use of 7, preferring to divide their lunar month of 
29’53 days, into three portions of ten days each, or to 
use a decadal week ; and the year into three seasons, 
the inundation, the growing, and the harvest ; much 
less, then, did the Egyptians attend to, or respect, 
a period (if seven da} s <'nding with a sabbath, t.e., one 
day of a more important character following six ordi- 
nary or.cs. I a fact, such a])proved books of reference 
as Kilin’s CiiclopaxUa of BibJiad Literature and 
Smithb Dictiouanj of the Bible, together with all 
their aiitlnas tpioted from, profess ciitire ignorance 
of either' the Egyptian? r r ;ii'y otlun* early heathen 
nation having l)een ae^ijuamted with the week as we 
now understand it from the ll(jbrews, — viz., again, 
seven days ending with a sabbath day ; though com- 
munities in (lifi’ert iit paits of the"; world had simple 
wceksof a variety oft y — five, s(;ven, nine, and ten. 

Agreeing, then, uith tin.'sc authors in che mere 
fact that a week of sr-vei-. day? mt ong with a sab- 
bath is a far more lav p'^e/aliar, and advanced in- 
stitution than one of fl(?von days n'crciy, — but 

VOL. nr. P 
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acknowledging the Pyramid principles which we 
have submitted to elsewhere ; or that nothing im- 
portant can be considered intended to be proved, 
unless in the finest and truest of workmanship, — we 
must leave this entrance p.assage, though it does bear 
some constructive resemblance to the definition of 
the Hebrew week, and enter the chamber it leads to, 
viz., the Queen’s chamber, so called. 

Why so called, it is difficult to say with any good 
reason conformable to tradition or discovery ; for if 
kings were reported to be buiicd inside great 
Pyramids, queens Avere said to be buried in small 
PjTamids outside ; and here, in this chan d)cr, not the 
smallest line or scratch of a hierogl}qihic, such as 
tombs proper to Egypt abound in, or any remnant of 
the ordinary sepulchral preparations, has l)ccn found 
in modern anfi j)rovable times. One of the early 
Arabian iiistoiiaiis, indeed, Abuo iJjafar Mohammed 
Ediisi, who nourished about seven huudreii yearn 
ago (see Howard Vyse’s Vyrahikh, vol. ii. p, 335). 
speaks of this chamber as ‘a square room, wherein 
‘ was an empty vessel, and on the roof of tlie room 
‘ are writings in the most ancient (diaracters of the 
‘ heathen priest.s.’ lie aft(;rwards vi.sits the King’s 
chamber, and de.scril)es that as ‘a square room also ; 
‘ and with an empty vessel similar to the former.* 

All this do.sciiptiou, is evidently inapplicable to 
the Queen s and King’s chambers as we know them 
now ; but Iioav much avc may retain as true, is not 
easy to say, on the historian’s own merits. ; , 
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Mr. Perring, again, whose ideas as an engineer 
and architect* and while still working under Colonel 
Howard Vyse, were sound — considered that this cham- - 
her was merely a hollow spaee for storing, during 
the building of the Pyramid, the huge blocks of stone 
with which the first ascending passage was after- 
wards completely filled up, solid, from the inside ; 
the men escaping by the Avell, in tlie manner he has 
indicated. And ifr. Perring having had the blasting 
and clearing out of some of these strange fillings of 
the passages in other PjTamids, — where he was the 
first man, since tin; original builders, to make an 
entry, — we bow so fiir to his authority ; at once 
confessing the probaliility, both that the first ascend- 
ing nassage of entrance in the Great Pyramid was 
so rammed ; and that the blocks wherewith it was 
rammed full — when everything else in the structure 
was complete, — ??(«)/ have been kept waiting the 
occasion iu the. Queen's chaml.K'r. 

The Q,ue<'n’s cliaiuber, then, iu actual fact and 
utilitarian reality, served, o_ m y have senn'*! once, 
as a store-room for stone ])ioeks ; but was that all 
the purpose the Ituildevs liad in ^iow when con- 
structing it ? Fov.'^ parts of the I'yramid hav e ful- 
filled one purnof-e .aloi.o ; and not only have we 
seen already, in the azimuth trenches, thht both 
mortar-mixing during the building, and mummy- 
burying afterwarels, had folio ,ved the institution of 
a peculiar angular a ; ingemeni, — explainable only 
on the hypothesis of its having 5er\ed an important 
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feature in the theory of the building. But the 
most casual observer who looks to anything at all, 
in this Queen’s chamber room (and many hasten 
away quickly on account of the close smell and un- 
ventilated air), must be enraptured with the original 
whiteness of the stone, and microscopic fineness of 
the workmanship on the blocks lining or forming 
both walls and roof ; for some parts of them, cer- 
tainly several of the joints in the west wall, fire the 
closest and most accurate in the whole Pyramid. 

That being the recorded and positive case, then, 
every maxim of the building we have learned yet, 
points to sometliing else of a nobler order having 
been once intended for tlie chamber, than mere 
storage of stones. Let us look at it then.'forc, 
in a merely mechanical p(»int of view, ’rhe floor is 
nearl}' square, 205 by 22() inches, or vjustly 
nearer such a foim than is any otlu.r room in the 
Pyramid ; besides which, this chamber includes 
between these approximating lengths that special 
length we were just di.scu.ssing, of the higher and 
nobler tern iuating seventh portion of its aim enter- 
ing passage, viz., 216 inches. 

We may remark that the room is seven- 
sided ; not Availed, ln>t ided like a crystal or a 
geometrical figure ; for it luis a floor, four walls, and 
two ceilings. . ui account, of the covering above being 
angular, or in i v o halves, each inclined about 31“ to 
the horizon. I ' ut Avhal are the proportions of these 
se 'en sides as *^o area '{ for unless something similar 
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comes out in that way, we could not think of them as 
units of the same order. The following is what ap- 
pears on merely taking the rude lengths, breadths, 
and heights as given by present measure (see vol. 
ii. p. 6G) ; — 


Square inche.s 


North wall, 

22G 

X 

183 

= 

41,358 

South wall, 

22G 

X 

183 


41,358 

Kast wall, 

205 

X 

214 

= 

43,870 

Woat wall, 

2(15 

X 

214 


43,870 

N(»rth ro(»f, 

22G 

X 

111) 


20,894 

South roof, 

220 

X 

119 


20.894 

Hour, 

205 

X 

22G 


40,330 


No very distinct story of anything is told by 
these numbers ; and we are driven thereby to con- 
sider, whetiier the e.xisting measures represent the 
ancient room ; for unless tlicy do, of what service 
cuii they be in such an im]uiry 1 No sooner, too, 
do wt look at it witli this a lew, than the question 
comes '.q>, — What method are we to pureue with the 
floor, o;- about the floor ? for flooring proper, as suit- 
able to a Pyramid cliambcr, or even passage, this 
chamber is not in possesshm of. 

Corr. 'ctiou. for Floorimj. 

As already mentioned in vol. ii. p. G2, the floor 
lining blocks o." t.iis ’■ooni, if oxer put in, are now 
decidedly taken ( ui and .’.one ; Avhevel'or^ avc must 
replace them by compuiaiiou, 'S w -' would hope to 
come at the original proporrion i of the chamber. 
But of what thicknes.' .«hail these imagined floor 
blocks be ? The cvid.oiit- answer Ls, — ‘ iSeo if there 
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‘ are any markings on the walls showing how high the 
‘ flooring once stood.’ On examining the lower part 
of the walls accordingly, nothing was found ; and 
we had to follow the walls upwards from their very 
bottom, to the level of the finst overlappings of the 
niche in the eastern wjill, and to the top of the 
northern doorway, — befoie any hori^sontal cuttings 
were met with. 

But these three necessary cuts find .shapings are 
all on one level ; and therefore, though a floor line at 
their height presents tlie incongruousness of sealing 
up the entrance to the cliamher, — yet seeing that it 
is a symbolic chamber, and teas to hare been sealed 
up again, and at that .same precise height, by the 
completion of the Grand Gallery floor at the north 
end of its cnteruig pas.sage, — this virtual clo.sing up 
of the cutrarcc uiay l>c aUowed as a trial hypothesis 
in our present research ; and a .sytnboli>-al flooring 
may be imagined at the marked height alluded to, 
or sixty-seven inches above the actual i-ude founda- 
tion blocks. Subtracting, then, this cpiantity from 
the height of each of the walls, we have the 
corrected area of the sides of the room, as 


North wall, 

220 

X 

116 

Squanj iin hes 
^ 26,216 

iSouth wall, 

226 

X 

116 

5:=: 26,216 

East wall, . 

2U5 

X 

147 

50,135 

West wall. 

205 

X 

147 

= 30,135 

North root. 

226 

X 

119 

= 26,894 

South t aof, 

226 

X 

119 

^ 26,894 

I'loor, 

205 

X 

226 

= -10,330 


iSonietlung more is beginning now to appear, but 
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not very clearly as yet ; wherefore returning to an 
examination of the room, and wishing our measures 
had been more exact than they were, when they 
necessarily had the uneven floor stones as their 
base plane, — we arc reminded of the presence of 
the colossal niche in tlic eastern wall. (See Plates 
VII. and VIII. vol. ii.) Tliat niche, wo had left out of 
the calculation at fiest, as being a subsidiary feature 
of the apartinviit, and rather difticult to deal with. 
What was it intended for, for instance ? There is 
nothing like it through all the re.st of the Pyramid. 

‘ I excavated in vain below it, in quest of a .sepul- 
‘ chral pit,’ wrote Sir Gardner Wilkinson years ago ; 
and yeai M further off still, other men had burrowed 
a distance of 50 feet eastward into the masonry at 
the Ijaek of the niche, searching for treasure, or a 
pathway to the Sphinx, and found neither. 

Our -Illy safeguarel here, from numerous unfor- 
tunate .-rrons, ii'ould .seem to be — mechanical appre- 
eiatioj of facts and forms ; in winch sense, the 
niche is evidently an addition ^o the bulk of the 
cubical contents of the room ; and the easiest way 
to allow for it would be, - to .supjioso the east wall of 
the chamber, simply as a plane, pushed outwards to 
such a distance t irfher eii.-^tward, as to produce 
thereby the same inci .Mse of cubi<-al space as that 
given by the niche. Kow the niche recedes over 
its chief extent, about ll inche i ; but is nearer 140 
inches in some of it.s m. hlh* and lower parte ; though 
how much exactly, w*e cannot say, on account of 
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modem dilapidation. Let us try, however, 26 
inches, in the calculation of the wall ; and then we 
have, — 

Square Inchea. 

North wall, . . 251 x 116 = 29,116 

South wall, . . 251 X 116 — 29,116 

East wall, . . . 2(15 x 147 = 30,135 

West wall, . . 205 x 147 = 30,135 

North roof, . . . 251 x 119 = 29,869 

South roof, . . . 251 X 119 = 29,869 

Floor, . . . . 205 X 251 = 51,455 

or, expressed in terms of ten thousand inches, six of 
the sides of this fair and white-walled chamber re- 
present three each, and the seventh represents five ; 
the latter an important number in its place as a 
Pyramid number, as well as of more actual weight 
than the others. So that we seem to have now the 
original secret of this room before' us, in the same 
elemental inaiiticr as wc had that of the azimuth 
trenches, on measuring their axial angles ; and find 
it to be no other than tin,’ ciilmiuaiion of the various 
symbols of a week, which we have l^ec’i touching on 
indistiiictly elsewhere, but now have conn! to posi- 
tively, and are absolutely shut up with, finding it 
to be a week Ukc the Hebrew week, consisting of six 
ordinary dayb, terminated by, or founded on, one 
larger, nobler, and, in the I’yramichil terms in which 
they are measured, more glorious than the rcat. 

AuUijritij for Twenty five Inches. 

But all the approximate accuracy of this result, as 
3. 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, and 6, in term.s of even numbers 
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of 10,000 square inches, — depends on having em- 
ployed a length of 25 inches on the surface of the 
whole east wall, to represent the cubical contents 
given by the greater depth, but smaller surface, of 
the eastern niche ; and though some correction of 
the sort was evidently required by the presence of 
the niche, there has been no structural indication as 
yet recognised in tlie room, distinctly counselling 
that one, rather than any other, number of inches 
to be used. 

Under these circumstances of mental dissatisfac- 
tion, the idea spontaneously arose, and only recently, 
in my mind, — to test by measure this chamber’s 
second and next most striking anomaly to the exist- 
ence of the niche iisclf ; and one equally unex- 
plained by all hierologists and Egyptologists who 
have over writion on the Great Pyramid. This 
secono anomaly is, that so grand and admirably 
wronglit an architectural feature as the niche, 
.should not Jiavc be('n ])laccd in the middle of its 
containing wall! (See J^lat( s vi. and viii. vol. ii.) 

The wall being pointed ti)wards the top, sliows 
clearly enough wlu re its central vertical axis lies ; 
and then one sees, as a most painfully evident want 
of ordinary architectural -ymnieuy, that the niche is 
on one side, or to ih< s. nrh of siieli a line. Not so 
far as to belong uitogeiiu.i to the southern half of 
the chamber, for a plimib line bom ihc central top of 
the wall would strike ithin the lower and broader 
*part of the niche ; but st’M, grossly far to the south 
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of the similar feature of the room. So far, that no 
modem — with eyes set square in his head — can fail 
to perceive it as a most notable fact ; and so far also, 
that no ancient Pyramid builders could have com- 
mitted a fault to so huge an extent ; or have know- 
ingly introduced such a feature, witliout careful 
calculation beforehand, of the sizes and shapes of 
the fine-qualitied, well-u'orkcd stones reqTiired to 
give it a form and local habitation. How far, then, 
is the vertical axis of the nicJic liorizontally from 
the vertical axis of its containing wall ? 

Here, I have to regret exceedingly, that no idea 
of the uinaziug importance of the Queen’s chamber 
occurred to me, when there ; and that I merely 
mea.sured general features, standing on the rough, 
uneven door-stones, and not knowing particularly 
what most required measure. l>ut I fortunately 
took, pretty accui'iiti'ly, the bread! h of the base of 
the niche, iuid the distance of it.s eitlnn- side from 
the tcmiinating lines north and .«outh, of tJie east 
wall ; and computing recently from the.se, the dis- 
tance of the central axis of the niche, from the central 
\ ertical line of the ea.st wall,- - what was my surprise, 
to find it practically 25 inches ; or, a.s the nurnlicrs 
came out, 25"J inchci : and again, to find that the 
breadth, of the head of the niche was likewise 25, 
or 25'3 inche-..' 

' TLc only t» HnnM*. la.st iiiimbcrH, ratht^i inferml than very 

closely jncasiirt (1 (n;- L could not, when ataudinj^, roach to the higher 
part of the niche), Hr> , — ho far as I know, - Mr. Perring's drawings i«i 
Cv) nel Howard VyaKi'» folio iHibJicatioii on tho ‘ Py ramid.s of Jeesoli 
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‘ Why, here at last we have come upon the sacred 
‘ cubit of the Israelites !’ was the very natural excla- 
mation to make ; ‘ and how, or in what position, 

‘ have we found it ? In the act of serving as' the 
‘ signal under which has been commemorated the 

* sabbatical Aveek ; that week which may have been 
‘ a primeval Divine command to all men, in terms 
‘ of the 2d chapter of Genesis ; but which had been 
‘ since so generally forgotten by them all, that we 
‘ may now for the moment distinguish it by the pro- 
‘ portions of its parts, but without reference to date, 

‘ as the week of the Hebrews and Mount Sinai, We 
‘ have this communication, too, in a chamber of the 
‘ whitest .'jIoiic of the Pyramid, and one a\ herein, 

‘ both by its \vaiit of ventilation, and the prepara- 
‘ tion for filling up the entrance passage to its roof, 

‘ man vas evidently not intended to dAvell much, 

‘ Certainly, he \va.s not to interfere there as a master, 
‘ or presume to alter any of the symbols of days ex- 

and tlicy giv^*, with some evi<I« ot cTror'* of drawinir, for llie lireadth 
of tllUfe Pii’ht at the tt>p, tilVo ; f -r tbv di.-i ancr i-f its ceutial axis from 
central vertical line room, ^ inch a ; and for distance of same 
from ])luinb line liangi^ig fr< in to]» of aiigb' of wall (not ipiitt^ the same 
as the half distance betwvt i the tw > side walls), 24 () inches. But 
it is a greater str/.in than any tu*auing on such a small scale ought to 
be exposed to. 

With regard to the exct »- o‘‘ neb on m\ own measnros, it is not 
more than error of observa’ io> yni , of aj>preciatiioj dilajiidation- 
efiects, under the circ’»m,stM;H’('.'i, ivould render very jirooafde. 
Chevalier Bunsen, too, has lemaik* *!, bi 'ml. i[. p. 31 of his Etnjpt, and 
with reference to a determinatiuu of other cub Is, ‘ A diftVrenceof three 
‘lines (old hVench mcasare) is certainly a. 1 rta'.MU f(*r doubting the 

* original identity of two measu. > winch hiiS bc(m established by in- 
‘ dependent systems, ami with different materials for m.iking the 

* ealeulatiou.' 
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‘ pressed by ita walls, and indicated by tbe standard 
‘ above them, as derived from a source higher than 
‘ man. The only source, too, wliich could in primeval 
* days, have furnisliecl, for the sacred cubit, the un- 
‘ approachably perfect terrestrial reference which it 
‘ has ; viz., the one-tcn-millionth of the earth's semi- 
‘ axis of rotation.’ 

Authority/ for the Number Tu'entjifice. 

But wo must still delay all ^y»rt.s/-religious or 
psychical discussions, and attend merely to mechani- 
cal, or rather to masonic features, usi'd in the arclii- 
tectural, not mystical, sense. And then, there is thti 
further fact of construction to he found, — that the 
Queen’s chamber, — or, as it might more a])propriately 
be termc'.], (lie chamber of seven, or again, the cham- 
ber of the staP'iard of 2.5,- -has another reference 
still to a standaixi of 25 inches ; a standard, indeed, 
as eminently and intimatidy connected with this 
chamber’s main symbolization, as the standard of 
50 inches has already been shown to be with regard 
to the King’s rdiamber, and its scientific interpreta- 
tion. 

‘ Standards of length, equul to 25 and .50 inches, 
‘ but not necessarily expressed in inches,’ might 
any one unacrpiauited with the Great I’yramid cor- 
rectingly t"* mark. To which, however, the Great 
Pyramid itsuf : oswei-s, ‘Nay; but the actual number 
‘ of the units, of the same length very nearly indeed, 
‘ as inches, call them by what name you may, must be 
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‘ respectively 25 and 50 ; for the latter number was 
‘ shown (p. 172), to enumerate correctly the courses 
‘ of masonry reaching up to the floor of the King’s 
‘ chamber, from the Pyramid’s base ; and now it will 
‘ be proved, that the number of courses reaching 
‘ from the same plane to the floor of the Queen’s 
‘ chamber, is apparently 25.’ 

As no such connexion has licen detected, or even 
imagined, hitherto by any known author, and the 
data are still very scanty, — w-e will try to lay them 
in all their scantiness and Aveak}iess before the 
reader, that he may not be misled by mere assertion. 

Fust of all, then, for the height of the upper 
surface of 'he twenty-fifth course of masonry of the 
Great Pyramid above tlio pavement, — wo have the 
folloveiug authorities from our vol. ii. sect. i. and v.: — 


liritish incheB. 

MM. r laard aiid CVcili', in ISGO a.d., s= ^59 

MM -L«* I’erc find ,, ISOl . . == S77 

{J, .Piti/./i S'.Hyili, ,, 1605 . . = 809 

Mesais. Aitf*n And Inglis» ,, 1805 858 

Alcan of tweiihy-tifth c«>ur 80 , . . = 800 


Colonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring do not 
seem to have made these necessary measures of 
every building-course of stones in the Pyramid,* 
imagining probabl}' and witii most persons, that 
there was nothing, in • ot Sr dimensions, accurate or 
intended beforehand ; but tlicj' fortunately did their 
best to measure the next itemcn'. winch w^e require, 
or the height of the floo of Queen s chamber above 

' Stje Vyae’s Pyrawhla of ''^izfh^voV ii. \\ 110. 
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the Pyramid’s base. There, other authorities are 
more rare ; neither is it easy to perceive how to 
proceed, with what those few have given us. For, to 
what part of tJie Queen’s chamber ought we, in due 
architectural propriety, to make the hypsometric 
reference ? Not to the present door, which has been 
already shown to l)e a mere e.vcavated hole, or un- 
finished pit ; and not to the roof of the apartment, 
because that was not the portion of the King’s 
chamber to wliich we roferrcfl, wlicii investigating 
there for a similar commonsurability witii another 
masonry course. But we referred, then, to that 
room’s cojf’er-hearing floor, which is very notably 
42 inches Ixdow the ceiling of its entrance pas.sagc. 
And as tlie ceiling of the entrance passage to the 
Queen’s chamber is likewise an accurately formed 
feature, — ve tal.e. 42 inches below that, and then 
find the horizontal plane there, to be vertically 
above the Pyramid pavement, accordiiig to 

If »wanl A'ysc and Perrin^;, 

And Aituii and Inglis, .. o!U 

.\Pan, 804 

or much c’oser to the height of the twenty-fifth 
course, than any one could have cxpccte<l from the 
roughness of tlie measures employed ; and showing 
too, without the smallest doubt, that that couree 
is contained vntlnn the uncertainties of the floor as 
dependent on modem measure to prove either its 
present existence, o{ ancient structural intention. 
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Now, this is in itself a very noteworthy circum- 
stance connected with the question of * design for 
whereas the Pyramid courses, on the whole, decrease 
in thickness as they ascend {from 58 to 20 inches, 
says Colonel Howard Vyse approximately), and the 
King’s chamber floor is as much vertically above the 
Queen’s chamlier floor, as this is above the Pyramid 
base, according to the same authority, — evidently 
that coincidence of both the fiftieth and the twenty- 
fifth courses with the.se chambers respectively, could 
not have taken place if such decrease of course-thick- 
ness had been perfectly regular. For in that case, 
if 60 had reached the King’s floor, less than 25 
would have reached the Queen’s, or if 25 had touched 
the Quecn’.s, a greater number than 50 would have 
been re([uircd to attain the King’s floor. 

But here we n.ay see the effect of that remark- 
able iiu I ' a.se in the thicknesses of the courses, which 
takes place between the 2.5th and fiOth, as well as 
the ov{ r rapid rat(' of diminution from the founda- 
tion e-)urse.s upwards until tie', above correction is 
interposed ; and whicli coiTecfion any good plioto- 
graph of the Pyramid will .show. Show it, too, not 
beginning or tcjrmirating with either of these 
courses, for tliat might have rcvi'aled tlic .secret too 
easily ; but occurring ...ifl.'cicntly within their limits, 
to prevent more thuii 50 being required to step up 
to the chamber of the standard 5u inches, — after 
25 had successfully marked a similarly placed 
floor in the chamber of the standard of 25 inches. 
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Hence the proportions and arrangements of parts 
we have been enabled to describe in the Queen’s 
chamber, — not only indicating a week like the week 
of the Hebrews, of six ordinary days and a sabbath 
day, — but connecting it with the sacred standard of 
length of the Hebrews, or 25 inches ; or again, the 
ouc-ten-millionth of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation, 
— are also connected with the finest and best, 
largest and most pervading structural features of 
the whole Pyramid ; so that they could have been 
introduced at no other period tlian that of the very 
building of tlie entire monument, and by no other 
man than the original architect himself. 

If, therefore, for the further elucidation of the 
general question of the sabbatical rvei'k,— of such 
infinite importance to mankind, — we should desire 
to find the fi*:' its symbolization in this remark- 
able chamber of the Pyramid,-- we are thrown back 
on the larger, and iuore ge neral, (piostion of, ' What 
‘ is the date of the building of tlu; Great Pyi'amid 
‘ itself ? ’ And here the authorities to be consulted 
are numerous. 

DATS OF TIIK GREAT PYRAMID. 

Without at this pent going very pa,rtieulariy into 
minutiro or reasons, there is no ditficulty in gathering 
that the general progress of literary inquiry during 
the last fifty years has been to increase the received 
antiquity of the Great Pyramid.* Thus, in and 

' One exception. mdee^Joes exist in the HUtorical Survey ef the 
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about A.D. 1817, the date of 1800 B.c. was frequently 
quoted for the building of that Pyramid ; but in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, published 
in,A.D. 1837, the period is extended to between 2083 
B.C. and 2123 B.c. ; and in the same author’s sub- 
sequent Murray’s Handbook to Egypt, in a.d. 1858, • 
the date is raised to 2400 b.c. 

This increase is, however, only a moderate portion 
of what had then grov\'n with the times, and \vhich 
our truly sago British Egyptologist resisted admit- 
ting to its full extent ; notwithstanding, too, that the 
researches of the most learned German iihilosophers, 
with the indescriliablc prestige in this country in 
favour of i.'ver} thing German, had been mainly in- 
stiumental in bringing about the new idea. Thus, 
the reuoNcned Ghevalier Bunseir, — the authorized 
English translaticni of whose great work on Egypt 
began iji 1848 and ended in 18i>u, — gives for the 
date in question, and with the utmost confidence, 
the year 3280 B.c. ; wlole the equally learned, and 

Af<lvo * unffoftfi,’ .! i/f'.N. l-.y tii'‘ lal • Kiyhi 'M. Siriioorgt* ( oriiCWall 
Lewis in L'lPi, riinl .‘i inosu TuclaiU'lKdy aiVair it is ; for. |)or.sisting in 
looking at all Llii]jg.s in tin* wnrul nu i' ljv tJirougli ancient (ireok claiisical 
authors, anti tnn])ioying hnoolf in 't. iling j.rivat<*ly on aalnnitnny, in- 
stead of ptM’footing tho cstabjsinniT.t and developing the power ' of a 
Royal Astrononiical Ohs* ivaft.ry pi; ;cd ollioi.dly undt r his charge, lie 
concludes that there .rc ntutuf:'' accounts of anything earlier 
airifuigst men than the era * / : • < ‘h mjiiads, or 77- h i:, (p. 433) : and 
that ‘ it is diffieiiit to fix uiij' even' u.diiiLr on a certain tra .;tion which 

• can be carried up to so high a tlati*.’ Hut on page 440, lie consents to 
name 1012 u.c. as the highei limit of all ossihio dates ft>r building, 
either the Pyramids of Kgyjd 'c* any otiier oi the monuments ‘extant 

* in the time of Herodotus. either does he think (p. i4f»h th.at the 
whole world has a much higher antionity.^ 

VOL. nr. 
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perhaps still more practically experienced in Egyp- 
tology, MM. Brugsch and Lepsius, are understood to 
incline in their different publications between 3100 
and 3500 B.C. More recently still, these views have 
been enlarged by Maricttc Bey ; and have found a 
most eloquent exponent in his original countryman, 
M. Ernest Eeiian, who has a communication on the 
subject in the Revue cles Deux Mondes for April 
1865, and insists on a date of at least 4500 B,c. ; 
while llekckyan Bey, from a different source, and 
publishing in London in 1863, states, on page 15 of 
his erudite and severe work, that the Pyramid of 
Sons (Osiris) and Suphis dates in B.o. 4863. 

All those conflicting determinations are claimed 
by their authors to be based upon, or at least con- 
firmed by, ‘ the monuments treated in most cases 
from a hieroglyphic, but in the last from a hydraulic, 
point of view. A.stronomy has also been tried, and 
with the following re-sults : — 

In 183'J A.D,, Colonel Howard Vy.se communi- 
cated' to Sir John Herschel his principal measures 
of the P)'r.'’mid, besides some very crude remarks by 
previous explorers in 1817 a.d., as to their having 
seen the pre.sent Pole-star, a Tjr,sfo minoris, by look- 
ing at night ‘ near tlie period of its culminating,’* 
out of the inclined entrance pa.s.sage of the Great 
I’yramifL ’I’his statement approached particulars a 
littli! more Liio that of M. Jomard; who, in the 

• V'^olitme ii. of Pyramids of Gtze/i, pp. 105-100. 

^ We hope that, ^tlemon meant the lomr oulniinatiom 
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great French work,* speaks in rather a mystic way 
‘ of the Pyramids having preserved the inappreciable 
‘ notion of the invariability of the celestial pole 
and was more advanced, because the said entrance 
passage does not point to the place of the pole at 
all, but to a distance of more than 3° therefrom I 
Yet the passage, being in the plane of the meridian, 
there may possibly be some allusion contained to the 
meridian transit of a circumpolar star, toith a par- 
ticular north polar distance at the ep>och. Such a 
phenomenon, however, is by no means, as the ex- 
plorers of 181 Y A.D. appear to have thought, in- 
varialdc • but alters so unceasingly, and through 
such large i xtents, with time, — i.e., the polar distance 
docs, at which any given star will in successive ages 
cross the meridian, — that, as Sir John Hcrschel had 
to explain, the present Pole-star could not by any 
possihliity, or at any part of its diurnal circle, have 
been seen out of the tubular entrance passage of the 
Great Pyramid, either at or .‘my where ne<ar the re- 
puted date of its building ; for he star was then 
so fir from being circumpolar, as to i)c at the large 
distance of nearly 24’ from the pole. 

But what time, in th.at case, did this eminent 
astronomer take f s the date of the building? 

He seems to ha’"’e itssuned, that ‘the supposed 
‘ date’ of the literary world in the year 1839 a.d., or 
the epoch of 2123 b.c,, ivas likehj oO l>c trae; and then, 
for the facilities of comi utRtiou, took four thousand 

1 AnUquUt 531 . 
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years back from 1839 a.d., and computed for 2161 
B.C., — what large star, if any, fit to be a polar star of 
reference for the naked eye, was at that particular 
distance from the pole, wliich would have enabled it 
to be seen both at its transit of the meridian beneath 
the pole, and under an angle of altitude at the Pyra- 
mid, equal to 26 ° 41 ' — viz., the angle of the entrance 
passage according to Colonel Howard Vysc. On 
solving the problem, Sir John llerscliel found, — 
assuming the latitude of the Pyramid at 30°, — that, 
at the date in question, the star a Draconis was in 
the required j>osition within some 28 '; or close 
enough, in liis very competent o])inion, to settle that 
a Draconis was the Pole-star of the Pyramid build- 
ing day, and of the northern hemisphere of the 
world, in and about the year 21 Cl B.c. 

This w^as a i/Kist original eontribulion, and a 
splendid ad^'anec on the style of Pyrainid investiga- 
tion then in vogue ; and inasmueli ,is tiie date pro- 
duced, agreed to a liandful of years with the approved 
literary dates of the time, — the (piestion was con- 
sidered by most men a ■■ finally settled. But when, 
after a few years, the literary dates, under the in- 
fluence of German scholarship*, again ro.se in amount, 
and attained 3200 and o.ilOO B.c. — the a Draconis 
view dropped out of .sight, with any or all men 
aiming at a ‘ scholarly reputation and at last the 
Eg 3 q)tian .astrohomcr, Mahmoud Bey, appeared on 
the scene, and ! y means of a theoretical reference of 
the Pyramids s^mthem face to the star Sirius, — a 
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reference conceived in his mind on a particular night 
during the spring of the year 1862 A.D., — deduced 
thence an astronomical date of 3303 B.c. as that of 
the building of the Great Pyramid. 

Astronomy seemed thus as ready to confinn the 
new literature, when produced, as it had been to side 
with the old ; and with regard to the 2200 (nearly) 
date of Sir John Herschers reference, it might be re- 
marked, — though we are not aware that it has been as 
yet in print, to assist JMahmoud Bey’s and Chevalier 
Bunsen’s side of the question, — that, if the course 
of a Draconis under the inliuonce of precession be 
traced a little further back in point of time, the star 
will bo found to have reached its closest position to 
the polo— almost at the pole itself— in 2800 B.c. 
roughly ; and would again have reached some 3^ or 
4° theiefrom, or be .seen at suc h a height above the 
horkoa us to ha\e its lower culmination in the 
direction (J the entrance pa.ssage of the Great 
Pyrauiid, in the year 34i.)0 b.(\ nearly. 

In thi.s manner, too ccnnpliant with the rcct ived 
human authority, astronomy receivedi another short 
meed of praise for il.i new .agreement witli the hicro- 
logist’s conclusions ; and w.ts then betrayed irretriev- 
ably when their Iit< rarv d.ife.s were presently taken 
up higher again, or t( 4e(H) and 4700 B.C., — with 
indications too, from Al. Kenan, that they will 
shortly bo elevated higher still. 

Now this is not tlie ir-aial ])Osit iou which modern 
astronomy has occupic<l in questions of chronology ; 
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and as its failure is due to no real weakness of its 
own, but rather to imperfect knowledge of the 
Pyramid forms to which its doctrines have been ap- 
plied, — it is incumbent upon us to inquire into the 
matter rather closely ; and ascertain, if we can, 
whether the Pyramid is rc<illy capable of giving out 
determinate, or only indeterminate, answers as to 
the length of time it has stood upon the surface of 
the earth. 

First, then, let us inquire — 

Wlicther the Gre<xt Fymmid is to he regarded as 
astronomical at all ? 

Before we can expect to make any advance in 
this question, we must free ourselves of all mere 
vague and inferential hypotheses about the Pyra- 
mid ; and attend more minutely than has been the 
practice hitherto, to the actual measured and 
measurable facts still existing upon, or within it. s 

Quite aware that he had not put out his whole 
strength on the occasion, the gi’catest astronomOr 
who has yet taken up the question, wrote, in 1839 
A.D., — that his calculation of a star angle for the 
Pyramid, might nevertheless ‘be considered quite 
‘ equal, in point of precision, to any direct observa- 
‘ tion, that an Egyptian astronomer of that date 
‘ (2161 B.C.) could have made and in 1849 A.D., 
publishing on ..ae subject again, after additionally 
attending to the physical astronomy concerned, the 
fame great authority changed his computed angle 
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from 27’ 9' to 26’ 16'. But that amount of differ- 
ence, though nearly a whole degree, must still have 
been thought, rather complacently by its author, 
to be quite small in comparison to the average error 
of observation of an ‘Egyptian astronomer of the 
‘ period;’ because, in seeking for a Pyramid-passage 
observed angle wherewith to compare his anew 
computed angle for the Great Pyramid, — the 
modern physicist, in his book referred to, takes a 
mean indifferently between angles obtained from 
many Pyramids, and varying from 25° 55' to 28° O'. 

Now tliis constitutes towards the Great Pyu’amid, 
a strangely unjust procedure ; for it overlooks all 
that building’s superior workmanship — so far in 
advance of what obtains amongst the rest of the 
Pvramidb ; and all the closeness with which — after 
employing painful, laborious, and enduring methods 
of cons. ruction — its three inclined passages were 
made to agree with each other. 250 years ago 
Kepler declared, vhat if he could only be certain of 
Tycho’s observations within 3', he would thereby 
be able to alter the wliole theory (.>f the planetary 
motions ; and he did thereupon succeed in demon- 
strating, that circular eccentrics were erroneous, and 
ellipses sensibly ^n, >. But what would be thought 
of any one testing Kepler’^’ triumphant conclusion, 
by swamping Tycho’s observations wnth others re- 
corded so very badly, a.s to be sddoin within several 
degrees of the truth ! 

Yet this is, in effect wb.. t men have been doing 
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for years at the Great Pyramid. Allowing their 
prejudices to lead them, — indulging preconceived 
notions of what an infantine approach only, towards 
accuracy, could have been made by an ancient 
Egyptian astronomer ; and then, forming a resolve 
not to condescend veiy far towards such a mere 
beginner in the first rudiments of the art. 

But there is so little known now, of what was 
practised either by Egyptian, or any other class of 
men four thousand years ago, or wlicther an Egyptian 
astronomer was concerned in the matter at all, — that 
such prejudices ought not to prevent us from taking 
account of ancient facts still existing, when they 
present themselves in a clear manner and measurable 
shape. Aird amongst many facts of this order, are 
the now undeniable ones, that the Gnait Pyramid 
has totally dilTcrent proj)ortions and arrangements 
from any other known Pyramid ; and is no more to 
be made answerable for their imperfections, than 
Newton’s Prlncium bn’ Zadkiel's A hnanac. Where- 
fore, the angle of the Great Pyrajuid’a entrance 
passage n'c will take only from ohservntious made 
upon itself ; and wo shall then find it something 
capable of being defined within a very few minutes ; 
or, taking the measure'’ of all the instruments em- 
ployed into aec(nint, within a few secomls. 

Ihese si'v ral angles, an<l their closeness to each 
other, as given length in vol ii. j)]). 144-101, and 
vol. iii. p. 3!>, ;; :’e castable of mcichanicaJ testing at 
any time ; but the main point of dilKculty that next 
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arises, is, — where exists any proof of these angles 
having had an astronomical intention ? 

That the sides of the Pyramid are duly oriented 
and the entrance passage is in the plane of the 
meridian, arc much towards that end (see voL il p. 
194, and vol. iii. p. 109), — has been already accepted, 
as we have seen, by so eminent a philosopher as Sir 
John Herschel, and many others. But the hiero- 
logists are even now rising uj) once more to claim 
the passage as a mere slope necessary for the intro- 
duction of a sarco}>hagus ; and ask also, ‘ What 
‘ purpose in astronomical observation could be sub- 
‘ served by a passage which, thougli looking towards 
‘ a Pole sic, r, was blocked up wdth stone as soon as 
‘ the building was complete V 

Tile iiist objection appears to us of little force, 
seeing tliat large tombs near the Pyramid accomplish 
the same piirpo.<c I'or tJieir .sarcophagi, I)y means of 
sometimes vcrti'ial, and soiiictimes horizontal, shafts 
and psissages. Bat tin- second, is a i'eature not yet 
sufficiently noticed among m< st Pyramid theorists ; 
who, finding the entrance pa.'S^agc oj'cn now, tu'c too 
much disposed to think it was always so, and must 
therefore have been int-'mlcd to be used ,us a 
telescope; or a m 'ai s <; observing star's by day- 
light, — as the fable ropo. is them t(' be so observable 
from the bottom o( a well : while another theorist 
of a different order, impai res, wi n dcep-fclt emotion, 
whether the intention . i.^ n(>t railier ‘the levelling 
‘ a tube at Draco V 
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We cannot, however, too fully realize to ourselves, 
that when the Pyramid builders left the Great Pyra^ 
mid, its entrance passage was filled up all the way 
with long blocks of stone, and the outward termina- 
tion of it concealed in the masonry of the casing. 
Hence, it could not possibly have been intended for 
observing astronomy ; f.e., the entrance passage could 
not have been intended to be used, after its con- 
struction, for an observatory. Why, then, may be 
reasonably asked, was so much trouble taken in 
placing it both in the plane of the astronomical 
meridian, and at a particular and precise angle 
of elevation therein ? 

To this we answer, suitably with all the metro- 
logical features of the Pyramid we have yet come 
upon, ‘ for the ])urposes of symbolical astronomy ; 
‘ for memorializing, by lines, angles, and positions, 
‘ sundry facts in astronomy ascertained previously 

* or otherwise,— but necessary to be marked there, 

* and rendered readable in after ages, in order to 
‘ carry out the full system of standards originally 
‘ intended. Sucli a .system requires time-measures 
‘ on the large scale, as well as the. stmill, and 
‘ references to star directions are the only mean# of 
‘ indicating long periods of time with certaiaty.’ 
Such a destination, then, comjdetely gets over fthe 
difficulty <.'f tJ)('; pc.o.sagc either having been oime 
used for low ^ro g a sarcophagus, if the hierologiats 
will ; or havn g afterwards been l)uilt up with solid 
Hocks,“for \\ hen these are withdrawn, as they are 
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now, the passage is again available for its originally 
intended purpose, if men are only able to read it 
aright; And we may even add the further con- 
firmation, seeing that John Taylor’s theory extended, 
has already explained so many of the angles of the 
Great Pyramid with a correctness of a few seconds, 
— ^that its expressive lines (see Plate vi.), while 
they acknowledge that the actual building shows 
only one, of the two daily meridian transits of a 
Pole-star particularly marked,— yet accounts for, or 
shows the direction of tlic other transit, and the 
place of the pole as well. 

Hencp, we conclude the character of the astronomy 
of the Pyramid, to lie symholical only ; and in this 
view proceed to discuss some existing interpreta- 
tions. 


Siriadtc Theory of Mahmoud Bey. 

This theory takes for granted, and is founded 
altogether on the assumption of, such a symbolical 
eharaetcr as that just described, a> d nothing beyond 
it, belonging to the astronomy of the Groat Pyra- 
mid ; yet is remarkable for making no mention of 
a Draconis, or the entrance passage, or Sir John 
Herschel, or any p in ^ or pemon whence we have 
drawn our chief ideas and views. 

All the European friends of the ancient name, 
and warm-hearted promoters of the modern resusci- 
tation of the kingdom, .■> old Egypt, must have been 
affected most agreeably to b 'ar of a mw astronomical 
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theory on the age and objects of the Pyramids, 
being produced in these days by a native astronomer 
of the Siriadic land ; and they will be equally de- 
lighted to find, that in the department of calculation, 
a fuU mastery is shown of the best French methods, 
and a skill that would have adorned a memoir from 
any countryman whatever. But there is also, mifor- 
tunately, a more striking omission still, than any 
we have above alluded to, and one ratber damaging 
to the authors credit in several ways ; for, with 
one small exception, — and which rather makes the 
matter worse, — not uidy is there no mention of any 
British traveller coune(.*ted with either the history, 
measurement, or calculation of the Pyramid, from 
one end of the pamphlet to the other, — but the name 
and labours of e^•en Colonel Howard Vysc, have not 
the least mi'iitinii, (.n* acknowledgment, though they 
really outweigh tliosc of all other travellers, and 
natives too put together, for souii'l and extensive 
numerical data. 

Howard Vyse, as most of the world knows, wHm 
at the Pyramid for S(;v(;' mojiths, working hard lyillx 
several hundred assistant.s ; while Mahmoud Bey 
was there in the year 18tl2, tin; dab; of his paper, 
only four days with t.\o fri(;nds. Hence hia>>mea- 
sures arc mcMcly a few of the outside of the Pyrir 
mid, and iaoi he requires some from the other 
Pyramid.s lx; ii . to refer to Cohua;! Howard Vyae’s 
measures aftci all ; but in place of biking 
from him directly, with acknowledgment of his 
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name, which is indeed still in the mouths of all the 
Arabs about the Pyramid hill, — he, the Bey, takes 
the Colonel’s numbers, from Chevalier Bunsen’s 
copy of them, mentioning only hi.s, Bunsen’s name, 
as though he were the original authority. All this 
strange proceeding too, is not for the purpose of 
attaining in 18G2 greater accuracy than Howard 
Vysc reached in 1837 ; for whereas he attained the 
close limits of 2' of eiTor for his angles of the casing 
of the Great Pyramid — hlahmoud Bey is content to 
employ in computation an angle for the same, 
nearly three-quarttri^ of a degree different from his 
own observed, and more than half a degree different 
from the true, angle. While finally, the Bey more 
unliappily concludes his omissions of Howard Vyse’s 
naiiK) for what lie did do, by bringing it in, as ‘ fe 
‘ Genei id Wj/><e,’ for what he did not do, and would 
have been rathec scandalized at its l)eing attributed 
to hbn, viz., c nilinuing Bunsen's literary date of 
3310 B.c, {IS that of the termination of the fourth 
dynasty. 

Thus faults there ino of commission, ns well as 
omission, in this otherwise very creditable Egyptian 
pamphlet d but faults wh’cli, depending as they do 
more upon the tti lO' [ redilcctions, and perhaps 
patriotic fancies, ratl. r ntistakeuly interpreted, of 
the author, — he has the means of rectifying when- 


* L^Age et k But tks Pyn Ics fns tluh'i iSiriufi, Par MaLmoud 
Bey. Alexandria, 186d a,i>. ; from tho Buiiciins of the 

Royal Academy of Belgium, ' d. xvv ‘2d eencs, pji. 171. 
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ever be chooses ; and will doubtless do so in his 
next publication. 

Having now performed all this part of the duty 
which a simple sense of common justice requires, we 
can turn calmly and kindly too, to consider the Bey’s 
Pyramid theory on its own merits ; and the state- 
ment of it appears to be as follows. 


The star Sirius, Soth, or Sothis, the great Dog- 
star, says Mahmoud Bey, was the god of the dead 
with the old Egyptians ; and his hieroglyph was a 
triangle or pyramid, a star, and a crescent. Where- 
upon he, the Bey, proposes, — that the Great Pyramid 
was constructed with its southern face, — placed too, 
as he is most glad to show, very exactly towards the 
astronomical south, — at such an angle of elevation, 
that the supposed beneficent rays of the star Sirius 
should shine down on it, at the moment of the star’s 
culmination in the sky, at right angles to the plane of 
the surface of masoniy ; and therefore in the most 
powerful direction, he thinks, to transfuse all the 
substance of the Pyramid ; and, through its solid 
substance, about 200 feet thick near that part, reach 
and affect favourably the mummied corpse of the 
monarch, reposing in his sarcophagus in the dark 
and mysterious King’s chamber near the centre of 
the building. 

As an acttiai effect, the amount of such favour 
must evidently be rather homoeopathic ; but with 
that, perhaps, wc have nothing to do, the present 
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occasion being only with the Pyramid as a scientific 
monument of geometrical design ; and our business, 
merely to see if the above theory is proved by mea- 
surable facts ; for we need hardly repeat, that the 
theory is purely the thought of Malimoud Bey’s 
own mind, and can only be received as one express- 
ing also what were the thoughts of the Pyramid 
builders, according to the proof it may receive from 
the monument itself. 

At present, Sirius, when on the meridian, does 
not shine down directly, or at right angles to the 
southern face of the Pyramid, being some 6“ too 
Ingh ; but as prccessional movement is concerned 
there, we may compute back, and find when the 
star was at precisely the required height ; and that 
being done, the calculation brings out, according to 
Mahmoud Bey, the year 3303 B.C. nearly. Nor 
need Iheiv be any doubt about this result being fairly 
clo.se to the truth; for the Egyptian astronomer’s 
mode of treating cho case is such as to do great 
credit to his former sc'ontific trobiing at the Im- 
perial Observato)'}’^ of Paris, not only by his readi- 
ness to make practical use of a formula by La Pliicc, 
but his consideration of the vexed question of the 
proper motion of th*. star; bringing out, indeed, the 
very remarkable result, that that anomalous move- 
ment of Sirius in declination during the last five thou- 
sand years has been, probably, to i he ox tent of 3°, — or 
nearly one-third of its ult . ma tc amount of prccessional 
displacement. Likewise dt .s the Bey demonstrate 
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that the variations of the proper motion within 
moderate periods of time have been so marked, and 
with a tendency to show in past days a greater 
amount of annual proper motion still, — that it is 
rather hazardous to fix on Avhat precisely may have 
been the mean quantity of this anomaly during 
several thousand years elapsed.* 

In fact, Sirius is a <lrcadfully bad star to try to 
fix an ancient date by ; and there is perhaps hardly 
a worse through all the extent of the .sky. An orb 
it is to Avonder and gaze at for its brilliancy ; but 
what with its recently detccteil orbital movements 
round some dark body unknown, or preternaturally 
dark, if it is known, in addition to :ill we have 
previously .stated concerning its pro))er motion, 
— its place cannot bo com])uted back for long 
periods of time with anything a])proaching to the 
ordinary accuracy connecti.'d willi wliat, l»y com- 
parison with it, may well be called ‘the fixed 
stars.’ 

Still, such as it i.s, iVIahmoud Bey c<»mpute3 that 
about the }car S303 B.r, more or lo.ss, Sirius, wlien 
on the meridian, must liave been in a rectangular 
dircctioji fiom the southern face of the Great 
Pyramid. But iic wisely allows that that, by itself, 

^ TIuj .‘(/ii ’wi:’ ' :ir»* of thf' jarMriilars : — 

aJcc ' indtion ui ^ l,y jn !. rii ob.scTvntioiKs in \.r>. ISAO, an — 

, l)y A’ 'iioud Bry’s coiiijmiatirm for H.f. .*{2o0, ns — 25 ‘25 
,, thf* n;iTii# <. for a iiKran pr(»|»f'.r motion ^ 

iii .i‘ iinati-di >f 2 ‘2" in Ut^ intiTval, 

Observed proper lot.tion in declination Ixtwecii ) 

1750 A.D. ami a.d., ... j 


I 10" 
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is no proof that the Pyramid was built either then 
or for that purpose ; because an immense number 
of stars in the course of a night, and with the pro - 
cessional effect of ages, may be seen for the moment 
of their culmination, at some date or another, in 
such a rectangular direction ; and he adduces, as his 
only proofs of a cogent order, Is^, that the hiero- 
glyphic of the star Sirius, has a Pyramid attached ; 
and, 2f^, that his Sirius date agrees witli Bunsen’s 
and Brugseh’s dates, derived from other sources. 

From a mechanical point of view, Itowcver, we are 
inclined to object — 

B'ird. that there is nothing visible about the south 
face of the Oreat Pyramid, to di.sti)iguish Sirim 
from all other stars near its extensive parallel ; or, in 
fact, to show any exclusive and intended relation- 
ship between that side of the building and any star. 

St’coiiJ, The angle of the face of any Jeozeh 
Pyramid, was a much more exact inattor than 
IMahmoud l^ey seems to havi* been aware of ; and 
that of the Great Pyrai.iid was .«< ■. to a very peculiar 
quantity,— the sam*', too, within a few seconds, on 
every one of its foce.s ; but dilferetil by ;i large part 
of a degree from any otJicr IVnimid. Now sup- 
posing for a mo-nt, it, that (he south fju;c was set. 
to its actual angh lo t.u-L the BeyV idea about 
Sirius in culminating,-- wiiy should geeat pains have 
been taken to sot all the other fa. ■••s exactly and 
scrupulously to the atiglc; foi, at the same 

angle there, or in those diveecions E., w., and n., they 

von. III. K 
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could not have been equally adapted to receive tlxe 
utmost transfusion of essence from one and the same 
star divinity, as that one shining down on the 
south side. John Taylor’s theory, on the other hand, 
accounts for the angle of every side being similar, and 
gives an independent statement of what the angle 
should be, which agrees with fact as closely as the 
most refined observation can detect. The building 
is, in truth, excellently fonued to demonstrate John 
Taylor’s theory ; but by no moans of the shape, as 
a whole, to realize JMahmoiul Bey’s idea : for that 
would have been more promising if the south face 
had been, rather concave ; and the other three, so 
decidedly convex, — in order to throw olf all other 
influence there, — that the Pyramid would not have 
been a pyramid at all, but a huge beehive form, with 
a large slice cut out of one side. 

Third, Overlooking, fur argument’s sake, the oj.)~ 
position of the actual east, north, and west sides of 
any Pyramid to the soutliern star view theory, 
and taking only the south side ; granting also for the 
same puqiose, that the jlope there of any Pyramid 
was always arranged so as to be at right angles to 
Sirius when on the meridian at the time of the 
building,— then we ought to )>e able to fix the 
relfUiva dales of dilferent Pyramids from the 
differences of these southern angles. Now, in the 
case of the scventlj, eighth, and ninth Pyramids 
of Jeezeh, both tradition, and their arrangement 
syrametrically auout tlio base of the Great Pyramid, 
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have led almost all men to be confident that they 
were built subsequently to that mighty monument. 
Yet their angles being all 62° 10', according to 
Howard Vyse, or 52° 13' according to Mahmoud 
Bey, quoting through Bunsen, — while the angle of 
the Great Pyramid is 51° 51', — that implies, on the 
Bey’s theory, that the former were built in a previous 
age to the latter, instead of a subsequent one. 

Fourth, the .hieroglyphic of the star Sirius, is 
stated by Mahmoud Bey, to be ‘a triangle or face of 
‘ Pyramid, a crescent, and a star,’ thus But 

a Pyramid, in hieroglyphics, had a peculiar Imse at- 
tached to it, as s''e them in the titles of the Memphite 
Kings in our Plate xit. (photographed from Dr. 
Lepsius’ Konigshiich) See also p. 523 of Bunsen’s 
Egypt, vol. i. The mere acute triangle above given, 
— a difierent sign altogether, and far too acute angled 
to stand for a side of the Great Pyramid, — is said 
by r>r.nsen, at his p. 534, to mean (except when em- 
ployed for Soth), ‘ a jn’ramidal cake, a kind of food, 

‘ ragout ; and to repre.scnt the sound sns! 

Fifth, and last, we have to mention, that Mahmoud 
Bey’s second supposed proof, viz., bis astronomicM 
date agreeing wdth tlio suppost'd true date of the 
Egyptologists, — id i,ut from under his feet by the 
further extension, auce then, of precisely ‘he same 
sort of Egyptological inquiries ; 'or thojse — as 
effected by his adopted eompatno* ilarietto Bey in 
®8ypf» 3'Od elaborated i)y M Renan in France, — 
have shown, that on tViC same principles as Hmiseu 
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extended the date of the Pyramid from 2100 B.C. to 
3300 B.C., it should now — when the Museum of 
Boolak has become possessed of more inscribed stones, 
— ^be extended from 3300 b.c. to 4500 B.C., at least. 
In fact, the Siriadic theory is loft without any sup- 
port, and has its most serious refutcrs in Egj’pt itself. 

• a D) '((conis TJteonf <]f llcrsehel. 

This theory recommends itself much more to the 
reason than that just de.scribed ; l)ecause, in the first 
place, — it bases itself on one Pyramid psissagc or 
tube, looking in one direction only, and not on four 
broad surfac(\s looking in as many different direc- 
tions, only one of which is made any use of ; and in 
the second place, — because the direction in which it 
does look, being not only in the plane of the a.stro- 
nomkal meridian, Imt <dosc to the pole, appesus 
thereby,- -besides beijig astronomi(;ull}' inclined, — to 
pick out cue particular .star, out of all the sidercsal 
heavens ; or at least, to confine itself to a very small 
circum[)o]ar region of the .sky, u'hcre the number of 
largo stars must alwaj.s he extremely limited. 

Hence Sir J{)hn Jlerschel, in .selecting a Draconis 
as the star to hich the lYramid builders referred, 
had very few stars to choo.se amongst ; and has 
happily selected the one and oidy star, both large 
enough to ]»■; reckoned a polar guide by primitive 
men, and wli-ch could have been in the prescribed 
poiiition, or :/ 42' from the northern pole, during 
all, or any of, die various dates that have been fixed 
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on by any one whatever, for the Great P 3 rramid ’8 
building. Thus there is every probability that 
a Draconis, as a particular star, was really made im- 
portant use of, and much looked to, by the men of 
the Great Pyramid ; and the only ultimate failure 
in the theoretical scheme is, — the uncertainty as to 
which of the two occasions of that star being 3° 42' 
from the pole, viz., before or after, the star’s closest 
appulse to that celestial j)ole, was the occasion in- 
tended to be typified. If the latter one was meant, 
the date must be not far from 22(i0 n.c. ; and if the 
former, 3400 B.C., nearly : but nothing monumental, 
in the scientific way, has ever yet, so far as we arc 
aware, bceii brougdit n[) to shed the smallest light 
on the difficulty. 

Sir John llerschors work, then, was excellent as 
a scientific perfonnance so far as it went, — but it 
did not go far enough to reach linn standing- 
ground ; and w*.. have now to impure at the Pyra 
mid itself, whether there are any further data tliei'e, 
by means of which tlie haJance < ! evidence may be 
turned to one or the other .side ; i.e., to show whether 
the Pyramid was built at the last, or the last but 
one, occasion of a Oraconis being 3' 42' from the 
northern pole; and a-'^Vcrcncc of more than 1200 
years waits upon U:c nv.i.ii, 

Funouiu J)atu, 

In taking up the (fivai th i unid at (his particular 
point, we must confess to ija\ e originally deduced 
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from, and now to add to, our measures, — a gexieral 
belief in that building’s excellent adaptation to its 
original purposes, whatever they were. Hence we 
haVe been more struck than most of our prede- 
cessors seem to have been, with this apparent 
anomaly, — viz., that if the meridian transit of a 
Pole-star, at a given polar distance, was the pheno- 
menon to be commemorated in the building of the 
Great P}T:amid, — why was one only of the two daily 
transits marked, and that one the Jmver and less 
important of the two ? 

We had, indeed, ourselves pointed out, in 1864, 
that the northern air-cliannel seems to be in the 
direction of the uj)i)er transit ; but that air-channel 
is itself balanced by the southern one, and required 
therewith in a diiferent problem ; nor can it for a 
moment coni])arc' in mechanical importance with a 
passage lik(! the entrance passage, large enough,— -and 
indeed the only one in all the Pyramid, — for men to 
enter at. Wherefore; th<; anomaly still remains, of 
the lower and inferior culmination of o Draconis 
having alone been sifmally marked ; as if, to the 
buihlers, it had been vastly more important than 
the upper and more visible culmination 1 

Why this strange anomaly, or preference? 

‘For some, good reason,’ our respect for the long- 
buried an ftuggested ; and the following pre- 

sently a|q)eai . i the most w'eiglity, as well as the 
most simple, reason that could be adduced,— 
Because when that star wfis crossing the meridian 
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‘ below the pole, another and more important star 
‘ was crossing the meridian above the pole ; and it 
‘ is not the manner of the Great Pyramid to wear 
‘ its most vital signs “ or meanings” in the most 
‘ prominent and external situations,’ 

That was merely an h}’|iotliesis to be tested ; and 
on trying by calculation what star or stars of chief 
importance crossed the meridian above the l)ole, and 
at any polar distance whatever, when a Draconis 
was crossing below at the 3-400 B.c. period, w'ith a 
polar distance of 3'’ 42', — we could find none. But 
the moment wc tried the same thing for its 2200 
B.C. ej'och, wc alighted immediately on the Pleiades. 

The. Yc'ir of Ok; Plei<uh’s. 

Kovv the group of stars variously known as the 
Pleia<!es, the beven Stars, the Doves, Brood-hen, 
Ghnk-’ieime, Hen and Chickens, Cabrillas, or Little 
Namn Goals, IVIiads ; in Hebrew, Chima, the Con- 
gjvg.dion of the Jiuige ; in Arabic, W(fs<(f, or tlie 
Ceiiire; and in Latiji, Vvr(/iiia\ Iso with an allusion 
to a centre of turjiing, -aia- jiot ordy an interesting 
and pleasantly^ regarded eluster to all men in the 
present da}% but ere propitiously mentioned in the 
Bible as far back as tin. time of the patriarch Job. 
They were also, as v- (vnt.'y’- shown by the learned 
researches of Mr. K. (1. l laliburton,' vciy extensively 
referred to in the eailjesi of p nn> val times, as part 
of a traditional rule o 'hvonology, bearing traces of 

' Barriftter of Halifay Novr Scotia. Sec vol. *1. i>. 370. 
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wisdom of so very elevated a character, as to demand 
at once both admiration and inquiry. 

Mr. Haliburton's works, whicli have as yet only 
been printed privately in America, appear under the 
title of *Nc\v Materials for the History of Man, 

* derived from a Comparison of the Calendars and 

* Festivals of Nations : No. 1, Festivals of the Dead^ 
(extending to 104 closely printed pages) ; ‘and 

* No. 2, On the Astronomical Features in tlie Mosaic 

* Cosmogony’ (to 14 ]>ages) ; and much is it to be 
hoped that their acute and persevering author will 
soon be prevailed on to jaint tlieni in this country 
for the general pul)lic. (8ee also vol. ii. Section v.. 
Letters of the Freemasons.) Jn the meanwhile, we 
may shortly state for him, tliat the result of his 
inquiries into the literature of many nations, and tlxe 
traditions of mos^ exiting savagi*- tril)i‘s, — has l)ecn 
to find troces amongst tliem all of their having once 
employed a eonim«>n, universal, original system of 
chronology, based on the I'leiades, and in a manner 
equally simple and peifcct. ’J'lms, the year begins 
on that r)Ti( niglit wL’en ‘the ]^Iciad(?.s are aho\a\/ or 
‘ are most distinet,’ or ‘ wlnni most is seen of them,’ 
or, in fact, v^nen then cross the 7n('ri(li.an at midnight. 

Now this is a fault htss ]»riiieiple of observation, 
that of a midnigljt noting of a star when at the 
culminating ]»oiiit of ii.s celestial ])ath ; and one to 
whicli modciii stronomy can add little else than 
mere!) some Un huicjl Imj^rovemfuit «>f tlic means by 
wluoh the prim iplo is to be carnh'd out ; while, as a 
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working method through long periods of time, for 
determining the beginning of a new year, — ^it is not 
only capable within itself of the utmost precision, 
but has the same exactness after thousands of years, 
as after one year, — subject only to a small and very 
slowly increasing natural correction. Very different, 
therefore, is this, from the hopeless confusions of 
calendar which the more civilized nations of the 
world, — in its subsequent, but still early historical 
days, — were always floundering in, — from accumula- 
tions of the iinnual differenee between the real length 
of the year and theiv siq>poml length of it. 

Quite a large chaitter in the history of the Chaldean, 
Egyptian, tfieek, and Homan astronomy is it, the 
chronicling flie succos^^ive a])proximations made by 
their astronomers as to tlie real length of the 
tropical year, and their ahcaiis hi iiKj u'ivikj. Tliis 
waf! because tiiey never could concoivl^ fhe idea of 
the real length being incommensurable in even terms 
of days ; so that, driven on by their own inventions, 
they a.ssumed, say days firth ; length of the year, 
and then wont on counting iheir years Vy 360 days, 
until tlie differenc'' between that and the true, num- 
ber, or 5‘2422, etc., days, mourling up every year, — 
soon made a cah'n-’ar tla.i once began af seed-time, 
appear at length to h< raided in by autumn, or 
vice versd. Then a jiew approximation was tried, 
which brought tlie cal- ii-iar ye; r sf.oiewhat closer to 
the natural one; unt , the Egyjitians, — of a day 
long after that of tlm (b. u pyramid,— seemed to 
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think they had attained the very height of all calen- 
dar regularity, when they made their theoretic year 
to consist of 365 days. 

Yet even then, they had the confusion, that in 
the short space in the history of a great nation, of 
1460 years, or really a little more, — the seasons of 
sowing and reaping, winter and summer, passed 
through every month of the year. The Eg}’ptians 
tried indeed to make a glory of their error, — for that 
period of 1460 years, prodinx'd from supposing the 
fraction of a day to be a quarter of a day exactly, 
they converted into the mystical and highly lauded 
wisdom of their Sothio cycle. But a most confus- 
ing cycle it must have been ; repeated itself in the 
duration of their monai’chy more than once; and 
was endeavoured to be bolstered up, and its single 
jears distinguisl.ed by a variety of conijdicated con- 
trivances, such as the Blifonix cycle, I’anegjrical 
Periods, the Triakontaeteridcs, etc., etc., which have 
occupied learned men during long ages, and in largo 
books, to try to make cither effective or clear. 

' Did not the Egyptians then know’ of the simpler, 
* better, and more efficacious Pleiades year ?’ is a 
question that may ta^ a.sked. And the answer is, 
‘ Yes, they kirew of it, or had known of it once ; 
‘ for t>acc.i and ailu.sions to it may 1)C found in 
‘ some of theii religious rites, especially in the festi- 
‘ val of the Jsia ; but these remembrances seem to 
’ liftve been inv'.-luntary on tlicir ])art ; for, in so far 
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‘ as they could, the Egyptians had cut themselves 
‘ free from the Pleiades year, both as to the stars 
‘ and the manner of making the observations, — 

* binding themselves astronomical slaves for ever to 
‘ Sirius Sothis, the great Dog-star, and his heliacal 
‘ risings or settings’ Hence our only hope of learn- 
ing more, of what was in reality a pre-Egyptian in- 
stitution, would seem to dci)cnd on searching the 
traditions of savage tribes ; where, as Mr. Halibur- 
ton shows, knowledge is well-nigh absolutely station- 
ary ; and thereby reveals to us, in the present 
day, and equally whether amongst the Australians, 
Fijians, Mexicans, or Peruvians, that which was 
once communicated to them, and to all men, long 
before the days of the first known observations of 
Chaldean astixjtiomors, or the first recorded thoughts 
of PJ'.cejucian sagos ; in a word, liefore any of the 
Eastern empires which have left any historical traces 
whatever beJiind them, had either waxed or waned. 

I’he common possi'ssion of tliis Pleiades year by so 
many isolated and far removed races of mankind, is 
a sufficient proof that they did not receive it from 
any one or other of the great nations of antiquity, 
— the Egyptian, for instiince — exclusively ; fur they, 
the Egyptians n 'ver had .any dealings with Austra- 
lians and Fijians. iH.itles which, both Eg}-ptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and others such, in proportion as 
they advanced in Civijisati(>i ., academical learning 
of, their own, and i ..,i*mal importance, invariably 
sophisticated down, or •^hinntd .away the original 
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Pleiades method, until hardly a trace remained 
amongst them, to communicate elsewhere if they 
would. Thus, not content with the beauty and 
power of the primitive maxim for observing a star 
on the meridian at midnight, — they, the said great 
heathen nations, must prefer to observe it when on 
the meridian at sunrise or sunset, though the twi- 
light nearly rendei'ed the faint stellar ray invisible ; 
then, the stiU‘ itself was to be observed at its rising 
or setting, with the A^apours of the horizon added to 
the difficulties of twilight. And finally, the lU' plus 
ultra of impossibility for an oliserver was fixed on, 
when the sages of the jirofane world liad got to the 
furthest possible point from the spirit of the Pleiades 
method of old ; and instead of fixing the begin- 
ning of the year when the sun was at the maxi- 
mum of distance from the Pleiades, or when these 
Avere ‘above’ at midnight, and ‘ most distinct,’ — they 
made it Avhen the sun Avas in that group, or its 
constellation Taurus ; ie., Avhen the Pleiades Avere 
‘ above’ at noonday, or, not only not distinct, but 
absolutely iiiA isible ; and Avhen no man could directly 
tell, during scv'eral months, Avhether the priests and 
the {limanacs were right or Avrong. 

'I'he Pleiades metliod having 1 icon thus reduced, in 
the temjih.s of the imist hunnuily advanced of tlic 
Iieathcn naiions, to something Avell nigh futility, — 
the arena was conquered open to now inventions; 
and then began tho.se calendar methods already 
alluded to, according' to imperfect Ituman estimates 
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of the length of the year in terms of days, which 
occupied the learning of the classic world through 
all its history ; exhausted its attention, and kept up 
its praises and admiration for man and his doings, 
— has led to dislocations of the calendar again and 
agfiin, but with glory always to some new man for 
setting it right for a time, — given different reckon- 
ings to different nations at varpng epochs, — and 
is untowardly felt, even in this present age of the 
world, in the sha])c of one European people, ‘ who 
‘ possess the ninth part of the halhtable globe,' 
counting their time differently by twelve whole days 
from all the rest of the civilized world. 

Now the origiied method of the Pleiades would 
have saved maidvind, if they had kept to it aPer re- 
ceiving the gift, from all this confusion, intricacy, 
and u riste of human energy ; for it is, in its appli- 
cation, as \ni'ver.sal as it is simple and effective ; 
an-1 can be observed and profited by, wherewer man 
liv<;s on the earth-surface. Not (.mly too, docs it 
enable the beginning of each year to be fixed; but, 
if well observed, it proves also what year, each year 
is, in a something which may bo regarded as ap- 
proaching to absolute cl romdogy ; or in a cycle of 
time, admirably lef nite, and so vast, that all the 
known period o^ m.ni rpon earth, has not yet run 
through one-fourtli part of it : and tlie duration of 
any great nation, nay even tlie life of a distinct 
language, has in lew (jases yet amountial to the one- 
twelfth part. 
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Let US explain practically. The Pleiades, as 
stars, come, and as nearly intertropical stars come 
very notably and measurably, to the celestial meri- 
dian of any place 3m. 5 Os. sooner every night; 
therefore any one who can determine when it is 
midnight, and when these stars are on the meridian 
to the rude quantity of a minute, can determine on 
which night such a year begins. But a tolerable 
astronomer, even with moderate means, ctm, not 
only determine that phenomenon far more accurately, 
or to a single second, — ^but can measure the place of 
the star from a definite point, the vernal equinox, 
to a second of time also, or less ; and the Pleiades 
increase their distance each year from that point by 
about 3'5 seconds, tlnough means of the so-called 
precession of the equinoxes. ITenccj such astro- 
nomer can detenui’ae the place of his star on that 
line of its prccc.ssional motion, to an accuracy 
abundantly within the quantity of a year’s move- 
ment ; or, in other words, he can settle in which 
year’s place the star is, and how many years have 
elapsed since tJie star left its celestial starting-point 
for measuring from, viz., the vernal equinox. And 
inasmuch as that grand effect on the places of the 
stars, the prcce.ssion of the cquinoxe.s, goes on so 
slowly, tliat a star docs not travel through its whole 
preccssionai cycle, or begin to repeat itself therein 
until 25,8t;S year., have passed by, — there has been 
no ambiguity as yet, since man began to chronicle 
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anything, as to which of its precessional rounds his 
celestial referring point is in. 

This, then, is the clironological system of ‘the 
‘ year of the Pleiades/ as so admirably worked out 
by Mr. Haliburton from the traditions of all peoples 
and tongues ; and shown by him to have been more 
perfectly followed in the ages preceding the rise of 
the great heathen civilisations, than since. But 
granting the correctness of all his eloquent deduc- 
tions, our readers may ask, ‘ What are the proofs of 
‘ that system having been appreciated or attended 
‘ to by the builders, or rather the planners, of the 
* Great Pyramid V 

The Pleiadet. and the Pyramid. 

When used at any time, according to the above 
indications, by men concerned in metrological 
arrangements, there can be no doubt that the 
Pleiades must iiave been to them the most impor- 
tant star, or star-group, by far in the whole heavens. 
Many other stars may be iuhnil ly more conspicu- 
ous, as indeed was Sirius the Dog-stiir, but its splen- 
dour could have been no more than idle tinsel, 
compared to the metrolojdcal aid furnished by the 
Pleiades under tba s >'8tc4ii. Hence, granting for a 
moment a use of the jysicn, we may be morally as 
well as scientifically certain, that for the sake of 
having the Pleiades commemor.ited on the meridian < 
above the pole, a Draco. ii.s, — though otherwi.se, as for 
orienting the whole st”uc1riv, a useful enough sUir, 
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— ^must be content to appear helm the pole, if the 
two are to be observed together ; especially seeing 
that at the hour when a Draconis was above the 
pole (the stars being supposed opposite in right 
ascension), the Pleiades must have been altogether 
invisible or apparently under the earth. 

At present the two stars, — for it will be con- 
venient to allude to the Pleiades as a single star, 
selecting for that purpose its ])rincipal component, 
7} Tauri, whose Greek name Alcijone, when reduced 
to an Arabic root, signifies ‘the centre,’* — at present 
we say the two stai-s arc by no means exactly 
opposite, being nearly :5o'’ dLstant therefrom. But 
neither is a Draconis noiv at the distance of 3” 42' 
from the northern i)ole, but rather at something 
like 25'’. t.'ompute, however, the place of both stars 
back, as afic'-ted ly procession, f.ir every past cen- 
tury ; and with every century eai-Iirr, a Draconis 
win be found nearer the Jiorth eelo.dial pole, and 
Tauri nearer to being opi)Osi(e to a Draconis in right 
ascension ; until, ind(!e<l, after retracing many cen- 
turies, you w'ill find theie is one, wherein, not only 
was a Draconis precisely .3' 42' from the northcni 
pole — but 7) ’J’auri was then also just twelve hours 
distant from a Draconis in right a-scension ; t)r, 
crossing the mondian above the pole, when the 
other siax was doijig the .same below the pole. 

The ingenion. autlior of the article ‘Egypt,’ in the 

^ Mozzaroth or CunstoUoUi^nji. By tlip late Misa 
London; RivingtoiKi, V.'aterloo Blict.*, 18 G 2 . 
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last edition of the Encychpcedia Britannica, does 
not scruple to say, p. 500, that Sir Jolin HerBchel’s 
finding the entrance passage of the Great Pyramid 
at the time of its building pointed to a Draconis 
‘ is not to be regarded a.s more than accidental 
and for this one reason only, that ‘ the entrance pas- 
‘ sages of Pyramids were always closed at the com- 
‘ pletion of the building/ Not only however have 
we removed that olijection, by showing that the 
Great Pyramid is aU along, in every one of its 
features, not an observatory for making new obser- 
vations, but a place of deposit for remtirkable 
standards of metrology previously in existence, — 
and requiring in astronomy, solely, that the pheno 
mena of a particular epoch should be memorialized 
once and for ever, — not only have we thus shown 
the groundlessness of that objection upon our 
view cl '.he case, — but now a new star, and the 
most important of all stars for metrology in the 
early piimoval age.j, is exhibited in precise angular 
coinci'lencc with what was con.pu> ed for a Di'acunis 
in combination with the entrance passage ; render- 
ing therefore the chances against the latter being an 
accident, perhaps stwenty times more secure than 
before. 

The Great Pyramiil, ’.(•ivcr-er, does not leave the 
matter even in that very nearly established state 
only, but furnishes furtli . r data or ..onclusion and 
settlement, of the follow ,ig order : — 

First, for instance, we mey now advantageously 

VOL. HI. s 
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take account of Lord Valentia’s truly sage critique 
of nearly sixty years ago ; when his Lordship asked, 
with all common sense on his side, ‘ Why, if in the 
* opinion of all Eg3rptologist8 the Pyramids had been 
‘ built solely to preser\'c the sarcophagi of buried 
‘ monarchs safely, why did not the builders pull out 
‘ all the fine white lining from the passages, and 
‘ buUd up the long holes with ordinary masonry, 
‘ like the rest of the mass ; for then half the moun- 
‘ tain-like building, or more, would have had to be 
‘ pulled down before the concealed central room 
‘ would, or could, have been discovered ; whereas 
‘ now, with the fine and polished lining left in, 
‘ whether the passage itself be internally stopped up 
‘ or not, the line of it is clearly distinguishalde, and 
‘ conducts a depredator at once and inevitably to 
‘ the very chami>er where, on the burial hypothesis, 
‘ he ought not to go ? ’ 

We thank his Lordship for the sensible idea ; and 
can now suggest, that had the bnildei’s of the Great 
Pyramid obliterated its entrance passage in the 
efiectivc manner proposed by Lord Yalentia, — ^they 
would not only, in all human probability, have pre- 
served the prorwsed sepulchral chamber from viola- 
tion, which seems, from the whole of the facts now 
known, not to have been tlieir purpose; but they 
would thereby just, as certainly have deprived dis- 
tant posterity of the required symbolical key, w'here 
with to unlock the secrets of the Great Pyramid’s 
primei^ chronology ; and tfuit they seemed to 
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have most positively desired, should one day be 
understood. 

Secondly, as a Draconis, — ^recovered by Sir John 
Herschel, through means of the entrance passage 
being still visible, — may be regarded as the key, and 
the Pleiades, now found, as the lock, — let us see how 
the key works in the lock. Wherefore, compute the 
absolute right ascension of n Tauri, when it was at 
that peculiar dij^erence of right ascension just de- 
scribed, or opposite to a Draconis at the time of tlmt 
star being 3° 42' from the pole., and what do we 
find ? why, no less than this, that v Tauri was then 
at oh. of right ascension, or in the equinoctial point 
itself, i.e., at the necessary and essential starting- 
point and ccmniencement of all reckonings by 
Pleiades years ; in the very beginning, therefore, of 
the Pleitides clironology, and at the one epoch of all 
others no ring tlu‘ last six thousand years, and many 
more too, when, if ever a monument was to be, or 
could be, appropiiately erected to symbolize and 
commemorate the PIci.'ides caleiul ir, it should have 
been erected. 

Not only, too, was the epoch thus remarkable in 
pure astronomy, but in its applied form to agricpl- 
ture and the genera' a'Tair.;. of men, it was ecjually 
precise and noteworth' . For when the Pleiades 
and the equinoctial j'oint were on the meridian 
together at midnight, iLen the ] rim oval year began 
ooincidently with the Uamnal equinox of the 
nordiem hemisphere ; and tliat autumn, as w'ell as 
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that night became, agreeably with old tradition, ‘ the 
‘ mother-night of the year.’ 

Again, Mr. Halibnrton’s researches have shown 
(vol. ii. pp. 372 to 438), that amongst most early 
nations there was a very wide-spread idea of con- 
necting both the constellation Taurus and the 
Pleiades stars, with reminiscences oi a saving from 
the Deluge and a beginning of ‘ sweet influences.' 
Why there was such a connexion, otherwise most 
inexplicable, the astronomy of the Great Pyramid 
seems to furnish a very tangible clue. For, though 
there was no particular absolute change among 
known stars about the epoch of the Deluge (for whose 
date see Divi.sion iii. chap, viii.), yet, viewing them 
according to the peculiar and very accurate prin- 
ciples of Great P}'ramid observation, — there was a 
P)T:aniidal relative alteration just then of the whole 
sidereal heavens ; and Avith the efiect, of even making 
the most positive antithesis between the normal con- 
stellations for chronological jmrposcs, of antediluvian, 
on one side, and postdiluvian, times, on the other. 

Compute, for instance, for tlie date of 3400 RC., 
or any other certainly antediluvian time, what were 
the equatorial and zodiacal constellations on the 
meridian aboA'e, Avheu a Draconis was on the meri- 
dian below, the pole, — and you will find them to be 
Serpens, (I'phiuchuo, and Scorjno. But as the year 
2800 B.C. cunu'. on, a rapid displacement of those 
coRsteUations ! »cgan to be efi'ected, amounting almost 
to a rushing lonnd of the whole heavens (dependent 
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on the exaggerated effects of precession on a Dra- 
conis, then quite close to the pole of rotation of the 
sky). And when towards 2200 B.C., the extreme 
rapidity of that change had passed, — and the dangers 
of the Deluge also, according to the traditional chro- 
nology of every nation, — then, if you compute what 
constellation was above, when a Draconis was below, 
the Pole, — and in the direction of the entrance passage 
of the Pyramid — you will find, that sdl the former 
mentioned zodiacal stars are entirely departed from 
the visible hemisphere, — leaving Taurus dominant in 
their place, and the Pleiades exactly on the Meridian. 

Hence, too, a clvronological •method for a stellar 
year, that formerly began in spring, would be 
changed almost suddenly into an autumn observa- 
tion, — explaining further traditions. But let us con-: 
tinue to in.pire more and more closely into all our 
necessary facts ; aral, first of all, into the calculation 
of the ]noj)ei Pyramid sidereal coincidences, as yet 
only cursorily mentioned. 

Great .I\i/ramid Astrononvj. 

The general results of our observations in vol. ii., 
show decidedly that the Gri-at Pyramid, though ap- 
proaching closer to p fcction than most persons 
had hitherto allowed, is yer by no means an abso- 
lutely perfect building ; and has certain small 
probable errors of construction, partly perhaps in- 
duced from dilapidation -efFccts difficuit to eliminate, 
but certainly existing in the present day. 
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In a similar manner, all the calculations which 
I am able at present to bring forward, for computing 
the places of the stars four thousand years ago, 
though agreeing in the general fixcts, have some 
variationa We must not, consequently, expect 
absolute agreement in the inquiry we are entering 
upon, but only a practical amount thereof; and 
then, we shall probably find observation closer 
together with theory, than different modem ob- 
servers at the Pyramid have been hitherto with 
each other. 

The circumstances of origin of these almost 
necessary errors, are not always easy to investigate ; 
and would have been less so still, had not the two 
stars of Great Pyramid reference, viz., i) Tauri and 
a Draconis, both been as it were so admirably 
selected in primal times from amongst all stars, for 
certain qualities of transcendent cosmical physics, — 
that they have hardly any proper motion at all 
sensible in the present state of astronomy ; hence, 
full freedom with them, from all the worst of the 
drawbacks connected v ith trying to use the Sirius 
Sothis of Egyptian hierarchy, for any of the grander 
purposes of long chronology. 

The first authority for the calculated places to be 
presented before our readers, is at least quite a dis- 
interested nie, — being a friend of Chevalier Bunsen, 
and his Pyramid date of 3280 B.c. ; viz., the learned 
Professor Hei^s, of MUnster. This gentleman’s 
testimony, moreover, was quite unintended ; for he 
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had merely furnished to Bunsen’s fourth volume of 
Egypt's Place in Universal History, two star-maps ; 
one of them showing the processional movement of 
the pole, and the other the processional displace- 
ment of the equator of the sky, for several thousand 
years back ; and both maps were actually con- 
structed for the purpose of illustrating a point con- 
nected with /3 Ursce niinori% as the probable Pole- 
star of the autient Plioeiiicians. But, as the maps 
contain, besides many other stars, both a Draconis 
and 7} Tauri, we may as well ascertain what they 
say about them ; and it seems to be as follows : — 

a Dracoaif; was at 42' from north pole of sky iu year 2071 
ij.o. iiearly 

2(t, a Draconis at above thite, was not 12 b. from rj Tauri, but 
1 1 b. 2li iTi. ; aiul 

3d, 7j Tauri, was at Oh. A. 11., or in the meridian of the cijuinoctial 
}»oint, in year 2100 b.c. nearly. 

Hence, the first and third phenomena agree very 
fairly, bat the second is largely in error ; due, with 
little doubt, both to the necessary imperfection of 
small maps, and to these particular star places not 
having iieen expected to be called for. 

In the second place, we submit two results by 
Sir John Ilcrschel for a Draconis alone. These 
were both compu:ed i<n Colonel Howixrd Vyse’s 
value of the angle of the entrance passage, or 26“ 
41', giving 3“ 19' of celestial polar distance. We 
have, therefore, reducctl them to the later more 
correct determination of 26“ 18' for the mean 
passage angle, and 3" 42' for the north polar dis- 
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tance, using an annual precession in north polar 
distance of 20" ; and find, — 

a Draconis at 3^ 42' from north pole, by computation of 1839 a.d, 
in 2011 B.c. ; and 

a Draconis at 3° 42' from north pole, by computation of 1849 A.D., 
in 2158 B.c. 


the last being preferred. 

In the third place, we submit the results of a 
computation for each star in both elements, or 
right ascension and declination, by the formula 
contained on p. 19 of the Introduction to the 
British Association Catalogue, and applied to every 
hundred years whence it would seem, — 


B.C. 

U/, a Draconis at 3° 42' N.P.D., ... in year 2128 

2cf, a Draconis and rj Tauri opposite, or 12 hours 

distant in right ascension, ( '' 

(And 12h. 15 m. 30 s. in 2100 b.c., a Draconis 
/(jlloit'hvj Tauri by that quantity) ; and 
3d, //Tauri, at Oh. VIl., „ 2228 


Here the second item is still very discordant, and 
the first and third not so close as might have been 
desired ; wherefore, we began to suspect the full ap- 
plicability of the formula, to tlie very much greater 
lapse of time it is employed for here, than any which 
seem to have been contemplated by the worthy 
Francis Baily, to whose long and earnest labours the 


^ The formula being as follows : — 

A a = m 4- n. ain a. tan 5. 

A 5 = n. cos a. 

whore m - 46 02824" y 0 0003086460". 
V .= 20 06442" - y 0 0000970204". 
a Right a«c<m.sion. 

0 *r. Declination, 
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British Association owes the opportunity of append- 
ing its name to the best star-catalogue the world 
has yet seen. There is something too, even still, 
not quite so well understood about the numerical 
quantity of precession, as it should be ; La Place 
having one annual value, and Bessel another, while 
an excellent author on physical astronomy printed, 
a few years ago, the prudent conclusion ; — ‘ This 
‘ rate of motiop, 50 ‘2" per annum for precession, is 
‘ not perhaps sufficiently well determined to make 
‘ it worth while to compute exactly the time in 
‘ which the equinox describes the whole heavens, a 
‘ period between twenty-live and twenty-six thou- 
‘ sand years.’ 

Witli reference also to some errors that had been 
previously committed in precessional computations. 
Sir Jol;n Herschcl subjoins to Par. 319 of his 
Outlines of Astvoaovuj the instructive note : — 

‘On this calculation the diminution of the ob- 
‘ liquity of the ecliptic in the four thousand years 
‘ elapsed has no intluence. Tha* diminution arises 
‘ from a change in the plane of the earth’s orhit, aixd 
‘ has nothing to do with the change in the position 
‘ of its axis, as referred to the '^(arry sphere.’ 

Now this paregr; pL is not a little interesting, as 
a reminder, and a tin. 1^ one, of tlic extraordinary 
importance in celestial }>hysies of the earth’s axis 
of rotation ; that axis h hich it already referred to 
at the Great Pyramid for the standard of linear 
measure, as well as for weight and capacity measure ; 
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is typified statically, in the vertical height of the 
Pyramid ; and as to its dynamics, in the base thereof. 
Most worthily too, for that axis of the earth’s rota- 
tion, with its uniform rate of turning and power of 
keeping its own angular position (that is, of follow- 
ing its own laws of slow angular change such as 
precession, in defiance of other angular changes 
going on round about it on a vastly larger scale, as 
in the alteration of the plane of the enormous orbit 
carrying the earth itself round the Sun), — that axis 
of the earth’s rotation, immaterial though, like the 
orbit, it be, — is endued with more j)ower of perma- 
nency and constancy than any of the other move- 
ments or properties of the earth ; and does directly 
govern both the polar distances of the stars, and 
all our ideas of, and means for, checking the uni- 
formity of our first invaluable standard and unit 
of time. 

Hence, as the fourtli example, we exhibit the re- 
sults of the computation of 50’21l" as a mean 
amount of annual precession for the whole period, 
supposed to be uninfluenced by any other changes, 
and then find for — 

u.c. 

1««. a Draconis at 3^ 42' N.P.D., the date . . *= 2170 

2d. a Draroiiis ami rj Taiiri, opposite in Jl.A. ; first in 

1707 B.c. ; secoml in 2562 ii.c. ; Mean, , « 2180 

(tt Jiracunis. following rj Tauri at that mean date 
of 218^» j by 12h. 6m. 288.) and 
Sd. ?; Tauri at u !i. T.A. in date . . . . « 2176 

The places of the stars in 1800 a.d., and between 
2000 and 2300 b.c., being as follows : — 
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Tauri or the Pleiades. 

a Dracoiiis. 

Date. 

Right Ascension 

Declination. 

Right Ascension, j 

1800 A.D. 

h. n». s. 

3 35 37 -9 

23“ 28' 32" 

h. in. s. 1 

13 58 58 -5 1 24° 39' 59 ' 

2000 B.C. 

0 8 59*6 

5 22 32 

; 12 12 20-9 ! 4 38 35 

2100 B.c. 

0 3 52*2 

1 4 49 14 

i 12 8 34-5 ; 4 5 18 

2200 B.c. 

23 58 451 

1 4 15 55 

' 12 4 25 -8 3 32 0 

2300 B.C. 

23 53 28 ^ 

' 3 42 30 

11 59 42-8 ! 2 58 41 


Having thiis exhibited without favour all the 
widest variations in results, of wliich the case seems 
well-nigh capalde, — we may be pretty certain that 
the true date will ultimately prove to be contained 
within tliern ; and will be found, if not actually 
21 VO B.C., at least closer thereto than the beginning 
or end of the duration of the Groat Pyramid’s build- 
ing calk be to its middle date. 

Slar-M(t])8, exjdanation of, 

Tn riatos vii vni., and t\'., the principal features connected 
with the astronomy of tlie Great Pyramid, arc approximately 
repre:'^jntod in a graphical form. 

Plate tii. 

Plate VII. is therefor'* a star map, showing both the place of 
the pole of the ecliptic and its surroundii»g sky for a breadth of 
from 80° to 90" ; near the middle of which space, the circle, — 
described under the ^ /fluem e precession in 25,867 years 
approximately, by the celt - ii> pole of rotation traversing round 
the pole of the ecliptic, or r ^tucr round its own mean posi- 
tion during the whole period — is dul\ marked; together with 
the series of actual places successively ocruplcd in that circle by 
the rotation-pole, at the ci of every hundred years, continu- 
ously, from 4000 B.c, to 2000 a.d. uf the Christian era. 

This map is of course i..dope.*deDt of the geographical pcsi^ 
Uon of the place of observatioa *. ard the cosmical accident may 
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be noticed with interest, that whereas the seven larger stars of 
the Great Bear are the mosfc easily recognised group in the sky, — 
and two of the stars forming the preceding side of the square, so- 
called, in that group, serve as the popular ‘ pointers’ to direct atten- 
tion to, and enable beginners to recognise, the present polar star of 
the world, or a Ursm 3Iinoris, — so the two stars forming the oppo- 
site or following side of that sqiiare arc the pointers, even more 
directly and immediately, to the ancient Pole-star of the world, 
or a Draconis. 

This star will likewise be readily identified by being half-way 
between ( Ursoe Majoris, and y Ursae Minoris ; also, by having 
another star near it, in the same direction almost as> ( Ursae 
Majoris on one side of it, has e of the same constellation, and y 
Ursae 3Jinoris on the other, has ft of that constellation : so that 
a Draconis and its companion are the middle pair, of three paral- 
lel-placed pairs of stars, between the Greater and Smaller Bears. 

Modern observations do not show any notable proper motion 
affecting the place of a Draconis ; but there is a sensible fluctua- 
tion in its apparent brightness, making its limits of magnitude 
lie between the second and fourth, and in a period amounting 
very vaguely to some two or three hundred years ; so that we are 
only enabled thereby to say, that at the period of the Great 
Pyramid’s building, a Draconis 7naf/ havt' been brighter than it 
is now, which is somewhere about, and probably rather below, 
the third magnitude, at vvhich wo have depicted it. 

Pl\te viit. 

Plate VIII. is another star-map, but a local one ; and repre- 
senting on a smalhT scale, b<^'Mi for ihe ]>urticular year 2170 B.c. 
and for the special latitude of the Great Pyramid, a meridional 
strip of the sky extending the whole distance from the southern 
horizon, througli the zenith and to the northern horizon, — with a 
breadth of rather more than 40’ on either side of the meridian. 
The meridian line, the prime-vertical, the erpjator, and the pole 
are indicated by black lines 

The stars icprotKinfed in this definite space, are those which 
filled it at tlu; monn rit when the Pleiades were crossing the mcri 
dian, at night, — -.ay rather -as characterizing the season of the 
year, and a primitive observation for detumiining the beginning 
of ^6 year — at midnight. 

T^le map nex: shows, that the following further coincidences 
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must have occurred at that moment, and been peculiar to that 
date of 2170 b.c. : — 

Isty The equinoctial point, or crossing of the equator and 
ecliptic ; and 

2d, The Pole star, or a Draconis, must both have been on the 
meridian at the same instant, viz., the instant of the Pleiades 
also being on the meridian. 

a Draconis was indeed heloio the pole, but that position, com- 
bined with its particular polar distance of 3° 42' in 2170 b.c., 
gave it then to observers at Jeezch, an angular altitude of 26^ 18' ; 
or practically the same as the entrance passage of the Great 
Pyramid, and therefore in so far connecting it therewith. 

Plate ix. 

Plate IX. resembles Plate viii. precisely, in so far as it is in- 
tended to show, for the latitude of the Great Pyramid, the 
appearance of the meridional portion of the starry heavens at 
night, just at the instant when the Pleiades are crossing the 
meridian ; but the date, in place of being the long-past date of 
2170 B.C., is now the future, or near-present one of 1883 a.d. 

With this difference of date, ‘ precession,’ not to say anything 
of ‘ proper motion,’ accumulating through the long interval, has 
introduced many changes in the appearance of the usually re- 
puted ‘ fixed stars ; ’ as thus — 

Is^, The ecliptic no lunger cuts the equator symmetrically in 
the same right a.sccnsion as tlie Pleiades. 

2r/, a Draconis is no longer on the meridian either above or 
below the pole ; neither is it at 3*' 42' from the pole. 

And 3c?, No other circumpolar ..tar is eu the meridian eiiher 
at that, or any other, north jiolar distance : .so that tlio entrance 
passage of the Pyramid, in the present <lay, points at vacancy'^ ; 
but assists thereby in indicating the remarkable importance of 
the several consentaneou.s phcin moiia which arc depicted in 
Plate vm., as then, ''iid th<n only, or in the year 2170 b.c., 
accompanying the meridian of the Pleiades. 

The figures of the const ell at if ms which appear in red lines on 
each of these three Plates, vii., vui., and ix., are r hiofiy introduced 
to render the stars more ea.sily idontifiabl to readers in the pre- 
sent day; and not to indicate no Ideas supposed to have prevailed 
in the primeval world. Put as the figures may prove to be a first 
step towards knowledge in th it dluctiun, — the subject will be 
alluded to again, with such a view, in Div. in. .’hapter ix. 
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Great Pyramid Attestations. 

Just possible is it now, after having succeeded 
thus far, in showing astronomical agreements with 
Great Pyramid construction, — that the supporters of 
the elongated hicrological dates of 3300 B.C., 3700 
B.C., and 4500 B.C., etc. etc., may object, ‘ that any 
‘ number of concurring astronomical phenomena, 
‘ even though indicated in the lines of a building, 
‘ and too numerous and exact to be attributed to 
‘ accident, does not prove the building to have been 
‘ erected at thai date ; for the lines might have been 
‘ computed by theory for so many centuries back, 
‘ or so many centuries forward, from the building 
‘ date, when there was no such visible coincidence, 
‘ or even any approximation to it in the sky.’ 

Such objection may be made, though with le.ss 
and less force in proportion to the complication of 
the problem and the early age of its supposed nu- 
merical performance ; but the most signal and unique 
answer that may be returned for the Great Pyramid, 
of all the monuments in the world, is this, — the 
Great Pyramid has a theory (Jolm Taylor’s deve- 
loped), whereby its metrological features have been 
already abundantly illustrated, and especially the 
interwoven character of its time, and space, symbols. 
Now this theory, already honoured with success at 
many other points, indicates by its lines equally the 
position of the Great Pyramid in time, as in space, 
i.e., in its latitude on the surface of the earth ; and 
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we have visited the building in the spot where it 
actually stands, and found by measurement that it 
does sensibly, or to within a few seconds, fulfil the 
latitude, or space, requirement. Therefore it would 
seem, that the resulting conclusion should be in 
favour of a high probability, and something that 
must be admitted until more direct and positive 
evidence can be adduced on the opposite side, — that 
if we could by a miracle overtake the time that is 
passed, and revisit the Jeczeh hill at the date of 
2170 B.C., as indicated by the theory, we should 
certainly find some part or other of the building 
then in progress ; or in other words, the operation 
itself would bo abundantly visible from that com- 
puted point of time, — even as the consequences of 
the operation are to be seen now, from the similarly 
computed point of space. 

And now we come to some further constructive 
details in the building itself, which are well worth 
attending to. In Plate vt., the two culminations of 
the Pole-star, including the polar point, are sym- 
bolically indicated in the height of the northern end 
of the Grand Gallery, as seen from the centre of the 
base of the Pyramid ; and having before remarked 
that the equatorial line of the sky, as seen from an 
important astronomical iiitersection of the base, 
enters the lower north end of th*^ Grand Gallery, — 
we may presently add thereto, that the line of 
direction of the Pleiades, as seen in the year 2170 
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B.C., or 4’ 22' north declination, approximately 
strikes the middle height of the Grand Gallery from 
the same point ; a symbolism which, combined with 
the seven overlappings, might well seem to bear 
out the ideas of those who have thought, for other 
reasons, that this slanting corridor was a part of the 
monument specially devoted to ‘ the seven stars.’ 

With our own more pmctical tastes, however, we 
rather incline to note the remarkable observing 
qualifications of the combination of a polar, with an 
equatorial, star. An astronomer of the present day 
desirous of obtaining time with the utmost accuraey, 
procures a transit-instrument, which contains in its 
collimation, the essence of a T-square, — or of the 
correct base of a square Pyramid ; levels its axis, 
orients it by looking at the Pole-star when on the 
meridian ; and then, and not till tlien, observes 
another star near the equator, to obtain the time 
by. Even thus does the Great Pyramid indicate 
that its fiducial lines were first oriemed by a Dra- 
conis near the pole, and then the time obtained by 
the Pleiades ; which group, though now upwards of 
23° from the equator, was in the year 2170 B.C. 
only 4’ 20’ therefrom, or, to all praetical intents and 
purposes, formed a good equatorial ‘clock star.’ 
Thus each, of the Pyramid stars had a special 
purpose to fulfil; and the astronomy of the Great 
Pyramid would not have been complete or capable 
of accuracy, symbolic only, or rather memorial 
though it be, without both of them being employed. 
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Neither, perhaps, would the Great Pyramid be 
thought fully furnished, unless, besides a system for 
minute accuracy in procuring time at the instant, 
some further and grander arrangements were made, 
capable of indicating the total length of the whole 
cycle, in terms of which such periodical time is to 
be chronicled, — viz., the full length of the ‘ Great 
‘ Year’ of the Pleiades. Now this is, and must evi- 
dently be, the period of the precession of the equi- 
noxes ; and we have just witnessed one prudent man 
of the present day declining to risk the comjmtation 
of the exact length of the cycle, — so many are the 
minutely disturbing causes which may be brought 
to light in its course. Until recently, indeed, the 
published statements have been very various ; or 


!2r),C16 years, according to 

24,8g{) 
and 25,740 


Tycho, 
Kiccioliis, 
( 'asaini, 
Bradley ; 


but now the number ascertained by Bessel, or 25,868 
years, litis most ftivour ; and this must be our test, 
— because the best one available, — of whether the 
Great Pyramid speaks hero also in terms of astro- 
nomical truth. 

Much struck with h'!^^ng found inches in even 
hundreds when measuung the diagonals of the 
sockets (sec vol. ii. p. tSe), and connecting that 
with the length of 100 mchct representing the 
time-unit of a day, when Jie perimeter of the whole 
Pyramid represents a year, or 100 inches x 865 ' 242 ; 

VOL. III. r 
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reflecting also on the extraordinary importance of 
diagonal equality to prove a square, and the pro- 
bability of the symbol of the whole chronological 
system pervading the entire monument, if any part 
of it, — I computed tlie diagonals of the base of the 
Great Pyramid from tlie previously observed mea- 
sures of the sides and angles contained ; and then, 
alloAving an inch for a year, the cycle of the Pleiades 
seemed to appear at once, in the sum of the two 
diagonals. 

9140 British inches, we have elsewhere assumed 
as the most probaWe length of one side of the base ; 
and that number being equal to 9131 Pyramid 
inches, yields, for tlie sum in question, 25,827 of 
the same inches. Or if, as we have also shown else- 
where, the base may for some purposes be measured, 
not on the upp<‘.r, but the lower surface of the pave- 
ment, so as to give 9150 Pyramid imdies in the 
side, the sum of the diagonals then amounts to 
25,880 of the same units. The mean of the two, <ir 
25,854, is certainly an amazingly close approach to 
the 2 5,8 1 8 of Bessel’s cycle for processional change, 
— or, as usually expressed, for the circle described 
ahout the pole of the ecliptic the pole of the 
equator ; but perhaps more correctly to be defined 
as the circle described by the pole of the equator, 
under the influence producing the processional 
movement round its own mean position in space ; 
for the rotation of the mass of the earth about its 
polar axis is tAc grand fact which rules everything 
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material, as well in all human astronomy as in the 
symbolisms of the Great Pyramid. 

Conclusion of the Metrological Inquiry. 

Let us pause now for a moment, and consider the 
stage we have reached in this progress of plain 
mechanical interpretation of the measured facts of 
the Great Pyramid. 

A most comprehensive metrology airanged in 
five different branches, appears, indeed, to have been 
discovered, each of them imbued with characteristics 
of a most commendable, and even excelling, kind ; 
but the ol)jection may novertliclcss, or rather on that 
very account, be raised, — and we beg to be excused 
for always relating most fully any or all serious ob- 
jections wlieneA'er we hear of, or wherever we meet 
with, them, — for our prevailing desire is to afibrd 
our readers a full view of cither side of the argu- 
ment, a.s the only method of ultimately reaching the 
truth, — the objection, we say, may be taken that, 
first, the foundations of the units and standards 
concerned in that supposed metrology are vastly too 
high, or deep, or difiicult in scientific investigation 
to have been arrived at by a primitive people ; and, 
second, the units ai d standards themselves are in 
every case utterly diverse from the units and stan- 
dards of the same branches of, or subieets in, metro- 
logy, as employed by the ancient Egyptians. 

Now the reasons mentjoned under these two head.s 
are fairly stated by the obje< tors ; and the latter one 
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especially, is most perfectly as well as pointedly 
true ; and we would ourselves, previous to our ex- 
perience of the Great Pyramid inquiry, have looked 
rather suspectingly on any book or person found 
either attributing to any ancient people a higher 
degree of acquaintance 'with astronomy and terres- 
trial physics than what is certainly known and 
generally practised in the present day, — or finding 
something amongst them totally alien to all their 
acknowledged manners and customs throughout 
their whole hi.storical period. But any one so doing 
would be acting to a certain extent under the in- 
fluence of prejudice in favour of what ho knew, or 
supposed he knew, before ; and would be only 
justified therein, if his old beliefs were established on 
very firm data, and the new ideas rested on no addi- 
tional, or certain, or sufficiently numerous facts to 
allow of chance coincidences liciiig eliminated, and 
something approaching to proof e.slablislied. 

So far, liowever, is tlic Great I’yranjid from being iii 
this latter questionable condition, that it possesses in- 
finitely more facts capable of close and accurate mea- 
surement than docs any other subject of equally long 
standing on the surface of the ( arth ; and we have 
now before us a greater number of, and more refined 
observations as to, those facts than have ever been 
seen in print befqre. lienee wc have considered oui’- 
selves not only allowed, but pre-eminently called on, 
to drop all pa.'^t prejudices as to what early nations 
might be supposed able, or not able, to do ; and try 
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what the measured features of the Great Pyramid, 
taken merely on their own inorganic merits, can 
say for themselves. 

If, then, after having long followed this, in prin- 
ciple, unexceptionable course, certain all the while 
of the unrivalled closeness of our measures, — we find 
developed before our wondering gaze a consistent, 
continuous, and most phih>sophic system of metro- 
logy, explaining far more of the measurable lines 
and angles a1)out the Great Pyramid, than any other 
theory has ever done, or attempted to do, — what 
answer shall we return to the sweeping judgment 
enunciated by Chevali(.'r Bunsen on p. 658 of vol. iv. 
of his E(j>jpt\'i Ploc.c in Uniremd Historn, and re- 
ligiously believed in, we are told, by a vast majority 
of the. heads in tin; literary world,— a judgment pro- 
nounced, indeed, originally upon Sir John Ilcrschel’s 
and John Taylor’s researches, l)ut more applicable 
now, if at all, to our own ? The words arc, in the 
authorized Lon<lon edition of 1860 a.d. : — 

‘ The groundlessness of the Jh tides which have 
‘ been again very^ recently indulged in a])out the 
‘ astronomical purposes of the Pyramids, and about a 
‘ hidden symbolical system of astronomy, is demon- 
‘ strated by that tin ro’> ^1* conviction which is forced 
‘upon us by a vlovv of ihc monunnnts aiid the 
‘ reading of the hieroglyphics.’ 

The following is all the answer we propose. — 
simply to examine the alleged denionstraiion ol 
^Ihevalier Bunsen on ihe same principles we have 
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been testing the Great Pyramid by, or with little 
beyond plain common mechanical sense. On which 
understanding, let us inquire, first, what monuments 
these are, so undefiningly alluded to ; and, second, 
what sort of a view of them is it which is required 
to be taken ? 

If a material view of any of the standing monu- 
ments of the land, we believe that Chevalier Bunsen 
was never in Egypt to enjoy that important and in- 
structive sight ; and if a literary view of them only, 
through the works of other men, what w^ere the 
monuments viewed ? For if they were not the 
Great Pyramid, they can hardly be received as being 
more weighty in a question of and about the Great 
Pyramid than the Great Pyramid itself ! We fear, 
too, that the mention of ‘ the reading of the hiero- 
‘ glypliics’ shott's that the monuments which the 
scholarly Chevalit.r prcfeiTcd for explaining the 
Great Pyramid by, were not even other Pyramids of 
any kind or degree, but merely small buildings or 
excavations, like the tombs — things of no sort of 
resemblance to the Great Pyramid, and not un- 
frequently of a very different age. 

Chevaber Bunsen’s knowledge of the Great Pyra- 
mid’s wondrous mass of building, ‘ in number, 
‘ weight, and measure,’ appears to have been con- 
fined to his copyings from Howard Vyse, and to 
some unfortunately manipulated contributions by 
Mr. Perring ; the Chevalier’s stab’raent, too, of these, 
is accompanied with so many slijw; or raisrepresen 
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tations of his own, that in the course of ten pages 
(155-165 of his vol. ii.) we have marked twenty 
notable errors of facts and features of mechanical 
construction. 

We do not detail each and every one of these 
errors here, partly because to find out mistakes in a 
copyist when the original authority can be referred 
to, is rather supererogatory for the advancement of 
science ; and paitly because, in charity, we remem- 
ber how very difficult it was in our first Pyramid 
book of 1864 to realize all the facts of the Pyramid, 
on other persons’ mutually contradicting descrip- 
tions alone. But there is one of the faults of the 
eminent German author of too serious a nature, 
and too wilful on his part, to be passed over in 
silence, and it is this, — after having profited his own 
volumes most largely, both in the plates and descrip- 
tions liom Howard Vyse’s labours, Chevalier Bunsen 
indulges in successive ungenerous animadversions 
on the laborious anti successful explorer he has been 
borrowing from. Thus, as one example, ill. Bunsen 
tells Ins readers, in page 164 of his Philosophy of 
llistoi'y, ‘ Vysc has made a collection of quotations 
‘ from different travcile s in the sixteenth and seven- 
‘ tcenth centuries, to prove that Dr. Clarke (1801) 

‘ did his countrymen an injustice by asserting that 
‘ the sarctjphagus was broken to pieces by English 
■ soldiers. The Frcncli sinviifs merely remark that 
‘ they did not find the dd ’ 
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The first sentence of this extract gives to Colonel 
Howard Vyse rather a fool’s errand to collect quo- 
tations of one and two centuries earlier, for the 
purpose of proving that the coffer had not been 
broken to pieces in 1801 (the occasion of English 
soldiers visiting the Great Pyramid), when he knew 
of his own observation in 1837, and all the world 
did too, that it, the coffer, was not ‘ broken in 
‘ pieces ’ even then ; but the Colonel is grievously 
misrepresented by the German philosopher. Dr. 
Clarke’s charge was, see pp. 108 and 199 of volume 
V. of the fourtli edition of liis Travels, that tlic coffer 
‘ was entire wlien our troops were landed in Egj'pt 
‘ that they began, alas ! the havoc of its demolition,’ 
‘ and left behind them a sad memorial of the British 
‘ name ; but only .succeeded in accomplishing a 
‘ fracture near one of the angles.’ And to this 
charge, Colonel Howard Vyse, jealous of the. honour 
of British .soldiers under false accusation, .showed 
mo.st conclusively that they di<l not befjin the first 
fractures of the coffer,— because Fiamch and Italian 
travellers of preceding centuries had recorded, and 
even gloried in recording, that they had broken ofi’, 
and carried away sntall bits of it. In fact. Colonel 
Howarrl Vysc’s note on the subject, at the foot of his 
283d page, vidunm ii., is logical, moral, and eloquent. 
But what .shall say of the concluding sentence of 
Chevalier Bun.sen’s paragraph, already given, under 
any of these heads ; for, as it stands there, it has no 
visibh' connexion with what precedes, and when we 
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refer to the Great Egyptian work for what the 
French savants did say, we find in a note to page 75 
of Antiquity, Desci'iplion, tom. ii., not the innocent 
phrase which Bunsen states is what they ‘ merely 
‘remarked,' but the following version of Dr. Clarke’s 
erroneous charge ; — ‘ Since the French expedition, 

‘ the sarcophagus has been broken, as they pretend^ 
‘ by English soldiers,’ ‘ De])uis l’exp(5dition Fran- 
‘ §aise le sarcephage a etc briso, a ce que Ton pr(5- 
‘ tend, par des soldats Anglais.’ 

Neither would the uutenabhi nature of Chevalier 
Bunsen’s paragraph have been explained, had more 
of his preceding matter l)een introduced, while some 
of his errors of another kind would have been 
thereby exhibited ; for oidy six lines previously, he 
states that the eotfer (sarcophagus) of the Great 
F’yrami'l, ‘is somewhat shallower and shorter, than 
‘ that of the second largest Pyramid.’ Shorter it is, 
but not siiailowcr ; on the contrary, very considerably 
deeper, iny measures, and Colonel Howard Vyse’s, 
for the former vessel's dejith, l)eing IU'3 and ..lAo, 
respecthely ; and for the latter’s, 29'4 and 29'0 
respectively : my own being expressly stated to ex- 
clude the ledge in botli ca; es , that ledge, which, in 
the case of the Cre it ’’yrauiid colfcr, is .-^o strange 
an omission on the ]>art of the French m rants, and 
which Chevalier Bunsen does not br'ug to light. 

In fact, upon the ju'oportions of the Great Pyra- 
mid, as printed by Chevalier Bunsen, in company 
with his frequent blunders,-- -wc doubt whether an}' 
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metrological theory could be got to hold. But there 
is no proof yet, that he made even an attempt to 
see whether such a theory would hold on either his, 
or any one else’s numbers ; and he has therefore no 
right to issue dicta, controlling those who have, and 
to charge them before the world roimdly and utterly 
with indxdging groundless famies. 

Hence, there is not one measure of line or 
angle, and not a single description of material or 
mode of building about the Gi’cat Pyramid, that we 
have founded on in all the previous pages, — and laid 
the particulars of before our readers at length, — 
which need be altered to the smallest extent, at 
least on account of any of the sweeping judgments, 
or rather most ‘groundless fancies’ im(\. erroneous 
numbers contained in all Chevalier Bunsen’s four 
large and very leai-ned volumes. 

Some small alterations in our final figures, we- 
may have to introduce in future yeans (if we live to 
see them), when new, better, and completer obser- 
vations than our own, shall have been made at the 
Great Pyramid ; when the four sides of the base 
and the whole [lavcment surface shall have been 
cleared of rubbish ; the portcullis pierced ; the 
Grand Gallery compared with the Polar star ; the 
air channels opened ; and the subterranean water- 
chamber reached. But in the meantime, we cannot, 
if we would, escape from the grand and accomplished 
fact, that a magnificent metrology, worthy of all 
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attention from scientific, commercial, and philosophic 
men, has been evolved from a sound method of treat- 
ment of all the best obtainable measures of the 
entire Great Pyramid, both inside and outside, up 
to the present instant. It is, in fact, the stones of 
the Pyramid, themselves ‘ crying out.’ 

If, then, so much early excellence in pure mathe- 
matics, terrestrial physics, and practical art as this 
resuscitated Gjcat Pyramid Metrology implies, — 
seems to be inexplicaldc, as the hierologists insist it 
is, according to their long-taught ideas of Egyptian 
society at the period, but yet to stand on a broad 
and sure basis of mechanical proof of its own, — let 
us submit tliose liierological ideas to a more search- 
ing scrutiny, from a monumental point of view, 
than lliey have ever yet undergone ; and inquire 
thereby, whether the jmzzling anomaly complained 
of, may not prove the forerunner in discovery, of 
some remarkalde events in the history of human 
life ami its trials on tlie earth. 
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‘ W/ic?i 1 have hcnt Jiidali for we, filled the how iriUi 
Ephraim y and raided up thy son.% 0 Zion, ayainst thy 
sons, 0 Girece, and made thee as the sword, of a mighty 
man! 


Zkcitakiau IX. 13. 



NOTES IN GREAT PYRAMID HISTORY. 


CHAl’TKl! I. 

MONUMENTA I.. DOCUMENTS STILL TO BE PROCURED. 

Successive ages have witnessed both writers 
and theorists clustering strangely about particidar 
features of the Great Pyi’amid ; instinctively con- 
vinced apparently of something important being 
there, and fully borne out in such an impi'cssion by 
8ub.sc(pieut discoveries, though all their own guesses 
were usually very wide of the mark. In the 
number of such attractions of concealed truth, are 
to be placed many of the points alluded to in the 
curious work, of 1706 A.D., attributed to Professor 
Greaves ; and am(3ngst them, perhaps the following, 
where the anonymous author writes, — ‘ and the best 
‘ reason that can be given why they’ (the metro- 
logical standards of the Hebrews, Saxons, and other 
nations commemorat’d in the Great P^Tamid,) 
‘ were expressed with so mu( h obscurity, that in all 
‘ likelyhood they might for ever remain unintelligible, 

‘ is, that the contrivers of these autient monuments 
‘ had a fore-knowledge by Divine Revelation, that 
‘ in the latter days they ihou*d be understood.’ 
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Without attempting to go to all the serious length 
and extent of this unknown author, — we would yet 
remind our readers, that the several features accom- 
panying the peculiar arrangement of joint-lines in 
the floor of the entrance passage, as discovered by 
ourselves just under the junction point of its ceiling 
with the granite portcullis of the first ascending 
passage, — led us inevitably to the conclusion (vol. i. 
p. 156) that the builders had left there a sign by 
which future men, expected to visit the building, — 
not indeed soon after, but in long subsequent ages, 
— should lie enabled, whatever the language they 
spoke, at once to find out the particular ceiling- 
stone which hid the narrow ascent to the Grand 
Gallery and upper chambers, with all their truly 
wonderful symbolization of standards in weight, 
capacity, and time. 

As it happened, the key never required to be had 
recourse to ; for the accidental dropping out of the 
one important cciling-.stonc, when Khaliph A1 Ma- 
moon was quarrying in the neighbourhood,^ dis- 
closed the secret of the <‘xi.stmicc of the first ascend- 
ing passage to him and his accompanying Arabs. 
‘ But would the key ever liave liceii interpreted 
‘ without such an accident ? ' — is a question we have 
already been asked, and by those to whom it is our 
desire and duty to endeavour to answer as well as 
we can. Win leforo we reply mainly as follows : — 
‘ Much, almost everything, depends on the mental 

* See Our niter itance in the Great Pyramid, p. 86. 
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‘ preparation and scientific skill of the modem in- 
‘ quirer.’ It is generally believed, for instance, from 
indications in the classic writers, that the later 
Egyptians of Persian, Greek, and Roman times had 
opportunities of passing down the entrance passage 
and into the one and now well-known subterranean 
chamber of the Great Pyramid; in monumental 
proof whereof, M. Caviglia, who rediscovered and 
cleared out that chamber in 181 *7 a.d., is said to 
have found certain smoked inscriptions in Roman 
letters on the chamlier’s roof. ‘ The letters are good 
‘ uncials, and therefore cannot be of tlie time of the 
‘ Khalipluitc,’ writes Chevalier Bunsen on a subject 
where he is an authority of power. But yet those 
Persian, Greek and uncial-writing Roman visitors 
did not succeed in finding the ascending passages 
and their carefully hidden, upper chambers ; as 
monumentally testified to again, by the earliest in- 
scriptions there, being the Arabic ones either of, or 
posterior to, Khaliph A1 Mamoon and the year 850 
A.D. Neither again have any of the numerous 
visitors in modern times who have tramped up and 
down that one long entrance passage, believing it 
to have been constructed for .oading to a sepulchral 
chamber only, or ' foi t' e gn ater mysteries of the 
‘ Freemasons,’ ever pt rcciveil oven the existence of 
the key ; but the moment a man enfero 1 impressed 
with the idea of practical, georaotr) having been 
an aim and object, and in so far the language of 
the builders for expressing liieir purposes in, — 
VOL. m. u 
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SO soon the peculiar joint-lines on the floor were 
discovered. 

Not only, too, did we find them thus speedily, 
and by our measures of line and angle inside the 
entrance passage, — but they impressed us vividly 
with the belief, that they were something very 
peculiar, and most important in the intentions of the 
builders, — even before wc had found their relation 
to the butt-end of the granite portcullis in, or rather 
above, the passage’s roof ; for to so marked and sig- 
nal an extent were they a geometrical anomaly in 
the otherwise close regularity w'hich prevails in the 
joint lines thereabout.' 

1 The constniction of the entrance j)assa^'C gonerally, and its con- 
nexion with the iiac( n<ling passage J•a^ticularly, have been strangely 
involved by Chevalier Bun.^en, in his vol. ii. pp. 1(>0 and 1C2 ; and to 
the extent of his at last declaring, that a certain very important and 
Tiecessary exaininatic.ii is now iini)os.sible, wdiich in truth is extremely 
easy ; his Icikst nnexcci)tionabh‘ sentenct^ being a.s follows : — 

* The western passage, which was forcc<l ]»y the Khalipli.s, has suffered 

* serious injury, just where the ascending ami descending passaged 
‘ meet in the ledge of the rock ; so that it is no longer possible i*- 

* ascertain whether the three great granite Idocks placed at the entrance 
‘ of the ascending pas.sage 14 feet 9 inches long, were intended to cou- 
‘ ccal one pa.'* sage, or the other, or both.’ 

To which let us answer tliat, — 

First, The ascending and descending passages do not meet in a ledge 
of the rock ; but in the midst of masonry. 

Second, The western i)a8sage of Khali]>h A1 Mamoon being merely 
a rudely forced, broken way, smashing through everything tlmt op- 
posed it, can hardly he considered as having * suffered serious in jury j 
but rather inflicted it -ipoii the entrance and ascending passi^l^es, when 
it met them Ticaring the point of junction. 

Tkird, Kbahvb A1 Mamoon’s ‘broken vray ’ asBumea an cnlorfje- 
Vicni near the in question, so as to enable it to compass the 

ascent from the lo . er descending entrance passage to the upper ascend- 
ing passage ; and by breaking, os it does, through the western walls 
of either. But that enlargement, so far from making the task ‘ uo 
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* Granted, however, this much,’ say our ques- 
tioners, ‘that the diagonal joint-lines in the entrance 
‘ passage floor would inevitably have been discovered 
‘ sooner or later ; and would also have been per- 
‘ ceived (by whomsoever had the fortune to be the 
‘ original discoverers or subsequent confirmers, of 
‘ their existence), to constitute an intense anomaly 
‘ in the Pyramid masonry ; — still there is doubt, 
‘ whether those, or any other persons would thereby 
‘ have been led to the further discovery of the par- 
‘ ticular secret of what lay behind, at the back of, 

‘ or above, the roof of the passage, opposite to the 

* longer possible to ascertain whether the three great granite blocks 
‘ placed at the entrance of the ascentling passage, were intended to 

* conceal one passage, or the other, or both,’ is precisely what, with 
the assistance of going into the passages also, enables any one now to 
55tndy the nature of the saM granite portcullis, at its either cJid, north 
and south, and also along a portion of one side, the western one ; and 
sec with the nlmost certainty, — that all three bh^cks form merely one 
long cork or plug driven from above towards the lower end of the 
ascending passage ; hut not throwjh and beyond it into the entrance 
passage beneath, on account of a contraction in the bore of the channel 
near the bottom ; but still several hich - s above the roof of the entrance 
passage (ns see vol, ii. p. 41, etc.) So tliat tb* blocks are now, and 
always have been, up ivithin the limits of the ascending passage, and 
never could inave protruded <lown and tlirough, into tlie lower or de- 
scending entrance passage, so as to st<.p that. And 

Fourth^ The office of the granite b’oeks was, therofons with the 
ascending passage only ; and to stop it up, »iot conceal it ; for plugging 
a large square hole in wniU' liir stone w ith red granite, is rather a 
way to call attention to the fact of a hole having iieon made there, 
than to conceal it. Concealing was r»'<juircd also, no doiiht ; but that 
office was undertaken by the limestone block iu the f'clling of the de* 
scending passage, which entirely Ida from vi w, S ' long as it was in 
Its place, both -he hole formed by upj»f r i^as age and its neterogc- 
Jioous filling ; making there))}' that j articular pai t of .he ceiling of the 
entrance passage indistinguishable from any other psrt th’ roof, fora 
long way either noi’^h or south of it *. and in effect, delaving the dis- 
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‘ lines on the floor, — unless its nature had been pre- 
‘ viously disclosed.’ 

We admit there is ground for the doubt, but not 
for absolute negation ; and while we are exceed- 
ingly thankful to have been assisted by the dis- 
closure, as above, having been made before our time, 
— we would also call attention to one practical 
result of that disclosure when it was made ; and 
suggest, with the consent probably of every one, 
that if the ascending passage. Grand Gallery, and 
chambers of the standards of 50 and 25, had iiot 
been discovered then, or up to the present time, — 
the true aims, objects, and ends of the Great Pyra- 
mid could have been guessed only very imperfectly 
indeed : so imperfectly, — that even now, before pro 
ccediug any further in our proposed course of his- 
torical discussion, the question may he asked with 
much propriety, whether w'e arc yet in possession 
of everything material required to be known ; or 

covery of all the ancient built cliaiiiberH beyond, to far within the 
centuries of the Christian era. 

In hap])y co itradistinction to tli(3 entangling inistako.s of Chevalier 
Bunsen in this matter, is the luniinously clear account of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, ]>. 107 of Murray’s Kiiyjttian Handbook : — 

‘ On goi:ig down tlie entrance passage, at about 80 feet from its 

* present month, yon perceive the end of a granite block, which closes 
‘ the upjier passage, and which was once carefully concealed by a tri- 

* angular piet;c of stone fitting into the roof of the lower passage, and 
‘ Becv.r*:d in that position by a cramp on cither side. This stone has 
‘ been removeil, and the end of the granite it once covered is now ex- 

* |»ose‘l But tl.L gr;riit«^: closing the upper passage still remains in its 

* original place ; aii^l in order to avoifl and pass above it, you turn to 
‘ the right by a fon <-d passage, ami, after climbing a few rough steps 
‘ } u come to its ’^yipcr extremity, and ascend to the Great Gallery, 
etc. 
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whether there may perhaps be still, some hitherto 
undiscovered chamber of importance in the Great 
Pyramid ? 

That numerous persons have fancied there is, the 
abundant excavations at the well-mouth, north top 
of Grand Gallery, Queen’s chamber, King’s chamber, 
Davison’s chamber, and Howard Vyse’s huge hole 
in the south side of the Pyramid, sufficiently attest. 
Still more too, does the latter’s extensive difrffins: in 
the rock on the north front of the Pyramid ; for 
this proceeding was mainly actuated by the men- 
tion in Herodotus, and other classic authors, of the 
tomb of the King of the Great Pyramid being down 
some deep shaft, and in a chamber upon an island 
surrounded by Nile water. 

So consistent too are the accounts of the old 
writers herein, that after concluding all his vain 
attempts to rt.-ach such a chamber, Colonel Howard 
Vysn stil' describes himself as under the impression 
that it will be found some day in the low, as well 
as aqueous, position foretold.* W e ourselves also 
have been much puzzled liy the ancient legend, that 
nearly a third of the time employed in budding the 
whole Pyrjimid, was spent rrebininarily on subter- 
raneous excavations ; foi tlte lower parts of the well 
and entrance passage, togetlicr with the one central 
unfinished subterranean ch.aiiiher o; .ly parts now 
known which can be includ '1 in such a description), 
need not have occupied by any means s(» kn’g. 

^ p. lu4, vol. ii., ''ys' s n/ 
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An uninterpreted Sign. 

In connexion then with such views, it is inter- 
esting to note, — that if there be any virtue in our 
supposed key in the entrance passage floor, pointing 
to the upper chambers of the Pyramid, — the same 
passage has another key of a closely similar order, 
alluding apparently to something else not yet dis- 
covered, or even suspected. We allude here to the 
two joint-lines crossing the tvalh of the entrance 
passage diagonally near its upper end, and quite as 
striking an anomaly in their way, as are the two in 
the floor lower down under the granite portcullis. 
The difficulty however of interpretation in this new 
case, is, in there being t ivo such symbols ; or, one pair 
of lines in either wall. Had the symbol existed on one 
side only, any one would liave said, from experience 
of the portcullis, ‘ Search on the opposite side of the 
passage but here the opposite side reflects the 
same signal. What shall be concluded then ? The 
case is open to every one, and fully described in 
pages 37-39 vol. ii., and in Plates ii. and in. of vol. ii. 

Our own idea, merely an idea, but derived induc- 
tively from known Pyramid facts in other cases, is, 
— ^that the direction to search in, lies at right angles 
to the lii'c joining the two symbols, that is, either 
straight above or straight below. 

Now straight above, thanks to modern dilapida- 
tions, we can examine the structure (as see the 
the Plates in section), and shall then find there the 
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Cyclopean blocks, placed pent-roof-wise, which mag- 
nificently decorate the present entrance into the 
Pyramid. They are unique, too, in the Great Pyra- 
mid, for there is not anything similar over the 
entrance passage of the second, third, or any other 
known Jeezeh Pyramid ; and though the present 
double set of blocks placed in a single vertical plane, 
are not precisely over, but rather to the south of, 
the two anomalous joints of the passage walls below 
them, — yet there are traces, in abutments left in the 
masonry, that there w'erc formerly two or three 
other pairs of similar angularly disposed stones 
outside, or north, of the present ones ; and to such a 
thickness, that the mean position of this great mass 
of architeetural device was really, wlien complete, 
in a vertical above the passage marks below. 

But ilien wdiat object did these large inclined 
stones sor\'e ? 

Somt'. writers have suggested, ‘ to relieve the roof 
‘ of tlu' entrance passage from the enormous weight 
‘ it has to bear of all the Ujrpcr [larts of the Pyra- 
‘ mid.’ But Ckrloncl Howard Vyse very properly 
rebukes tliese aullior.s, .aca<lcinici;) ns and good 
mathematical mccli iniciam. tliough they may have 
been, for not pcrcu' jg that the position, close 
under the sloping .side (.)f' the Pyramid, sc'^ures to 
these pent-roof-fonning sronos, 'Uei ha\’ing very 
little weight to bear, ^lorcover, if connected with 
the entrance passage at all, it is only at it., outer 
end, where the pressure is ietust ; for while the pas 
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sage dips southwards at an angle of 26° 27', — the 
basal line of the inclined roof-stones runs hom- 
zontally southward, and would therefore rapidly 
leave the neighbourhood of the entrance passage; 
even if it, the basal line, were to be continued 
further than where we now behold it ; but that is 
not the case, for the Colonel assures his readers that 
there is ordinary course-masonry, immediately at 
the back of the present gable-end blocks we see. 

Mechanically, then, these mutually sloping-to- 
cach-other blocks apjiear to be useless ; and would 
have been so architecturally also in the perfect days 
of the Pyramid, if, as most probable, or rather quite 
certain, they were then hidden under the outside 
coat of the casing-stones of the whole structure. 
What, then, could they have been inserted for ? 

We can only suggest, inductively again from 
what we have obstirviKl for ourselves, that they were 
intended ‘ co add additional force during the Pyni 
‘ mid’s latter days of decay, to the indication that 
‘ op])osite to them - or dowuKxmh through the floor 
‘ of the entrance passage, and between the twu 
‘ diagonal poiiits of its walls — is a shaft leading to 
‘ a most important and probably water-furnished 
‘ chamljer of the builders of the Pyramid ; not in 
‘ deo<l .supplied by a caiuil from the Nile, as some? 
‘ have thong!. {, but by the same general infiltration 
‘ through Lhe f.,ck, which fills the sepulchral well in 
‘ King Shafre’s tomb.’ And we arc rather confirmed 
j.n the notion ot .'.uch a chamber existing in the 
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locality, both by Plate x., which shows three im- 
portant astronomical intersections in the indicated 
direction, and also by remembering the many 
fragments of diorite mixed up with the ancient 
rubbish on the northern or neighbouring edge of the 
hill, and unconncctable with anything yet seen by 
any modern man within the Groat Pyramid. 

If there really exists such a chamber, the history 
of the monument will be written far more completely 
after its discovery, than before ; but meanwhile, as 
we know of no one likely to undertake the search, 
and liavc exhausted all our own small stock of 
means, — it is our duty now to make what literary 
use we can of the materials already collected ; and 
of which the portion now newly added, amounts to 
a larger mass of Pyramid detail, than Wiis ever 
before discussed ii; a .serious manner. 



CHAPTER II. 

NAMES AND DATES OF THE BUILDERS. 

In the first edition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
important publication on the Ancient Egy 2 >tians, 
but which particular edition is only now to Ixj read 
for illustrating the advanc(.' .since made both by the 
author and his .science, — in tliat edition, w'e say, of 
1836 A.D., there is a w'ell-reasoned-out theoretical, 
or purely lilcr.iry, ( onclusion that the builder, or 
the king over ilie builders, of the (jlrcat Pyramid, 
was Buphis ; otherwise and variously called — accord- 
ing to inflections used by diflercut interpreters and 
nations — Chufis, Shofo, Khufu, Saojdiis, and Cheops; 
or the second royal jtersonage in Manctho’s fourth 
dyna.sty of Egyptian kings. 

Now' at the time of Sir Gardner’s publication. 
Colonel How'ard Vysc had iiot yet begun- any of his 
celebrated cxcavatiojirs.nor does he seem to have been 
.•n quainied wit'n th.‘. jiubb'shed opinion when he did 
80 begin. Anionffst the most delightful and satis- 
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foctory instances, therefore, of theory confirmed by 
fac^ must it be classed, that when, — within a year 
after Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book had appeared 
elsewhere, — Colonel Howard Vysc broke his way 
through solid masonry into the * chambers of con- 
‘ struction’ of the Great Pyramid, and thereby saw 
things never intended by the builders to be seen 
until the final ruin of the long-lasting monument,— 
he perceived rude paintings or red crayon markings 
on some of the blocks of stones ; and having had 
them copied by various hands, and transmitted to 
the learned Mr, Samuel Birch of the British Museum, 
— that experienced Egyptologist pronounced them 
to be ancient quarry-marks ; and found amongst 
them the oval of King Suphis, or Shofo, or Eihufu ; 

Also, these two royal ovals, 

, of uhich the first is certainly pro- 
nounced )ty authority to read Seu-suphis, Nu-suphis, 
Nu- Shofo, or Kneniu-Khufu ; and the last is, 1 
believe, accepted as the sam«' name written short, or 
Knemu or Nu only: e(jualiy therefore alluding 
to the same man ; > iz., a l>rother of Shofo, also 
a king, and a co-regent with him in the fourth 
dynasty. 

These three ovals are i,,e only onestliat have been 
found in any part of the Cuxat l^yramid ; and that 
they really exist in the claunbcio ol construction 
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there, as described by Colonel Howard Vyse, is 
testified to by the first page of the third folio volume 
of large plates by Dr. Lepsius ; where that scholarly 
and in-the-field-expericnced pliilosopher has had the 
original red markings on the stone rc-copied by his 
own artists, and has given the oval of Shofo upon 
an extra large scale, followed by those of Nu and 
Nu-Shofo on a smaller size. 


A name erroueonsli/ advocated. 

The testimony, then, of the Great Pyramid itself, 
is simply for Shofo and Nu or Nu-Shofo ; and had, 
we thought, been allowed by evijry one, until 
Chevalier Bunsen, in his second volume of Egypt's 
Place in Universal Histomj, j). IGl, made Shafre, 
Shafra, Sephres, Chephrenes or Chabryes, — in hiero- 


glyphics thus, — the principal King of 


the Great Pviamid : intro<lucing his oval, and his 
alone, into the text, jc IGl ; ‘fi)r Shafra,’ says he, 
' must either have completed the u])per part, or at 
‘ least have cased and arranged the upper chambers, 
‘ of the Great Pyramid.’ 

Now here is very positive language, and from a 
man of pre-eminent fame as a literary philosopher ; 
we inquire, therefore, from him him.self, w'hence his 
reason for adding so notaidy to the Pyramid’s testi- 
ir..'»ny aI)out it;> reg d authors ; and find it in the 
next line to be. ‘ This is the only way of explain* 
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‘ ing his (Shafre’s) title “ the Great of the Pyramid^ 

‘ and the statement of Diodorus about Chabryes, as 
‘ well as the ignorance of the historians whom P lin y 
‘ consulted, and of which he complains, as to who 
‘ really built it (the Great Pyramid), Shafra’s title 
‘ again, would be most appropriate, if he completed 
‘ it. The king who actually completed this Pyra- 
‘ mid might with perfect right be called the Great 
‘ of the Pyramid,’ 

With all deference for the author of this state- 
ment, wc cannot look on the whole of it as proof ; 
certainly not of that simple and straightforward kind 
which the Pyramid’s metrological theory has hitherto 
been receiving from a close and searching examina- 
tion of the monument it.self. In another part of the 
eminent Teutonic seliolar’s deeply-read work (vol. i. 
p. 163), we are iiuh'od informed that ‘ liistory docS 
‘ not admit of the. cogent })roof of mathematics, 
‘ precisely because her province is an infinitely 
‘ higher one, that of mental and moral conviction.’ 
But cveu on these latter grounds, ."o far as we 
understand them, it may reasonably be suggested 
that, because ‘ Pliny,’ as above mentioned, com- 
plained of the histori.ius he consulted not knowing 
who built the Great Pyranud, he, Pliny, does not 
thereby pronounce Ju* opinim in favour of a new 
and particular name i -'cc t!\ produc-cd by C hevalier 
Bunsen ; and as to what Diodorus, whom i’unsi a else- 
where calls ‘the bewildered and b'w' cleriug,’ says 
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about Chabryes,— the statement is inserted on page 
126 of Bunsen’s own book, as due to Herodotus ; and 
a few pages further on the name is identified with 
Shafra, and Shafra again with Knemu-Khufu ; or, 


in the Egyptian tongue, ^ Q which has 


never been found inside the Great Pyramid, is made 


the same with 




which has been 


found there, and is perfectly different in all its 
symbols but one. 

Hence we cannot really discover any force in the 
classical, and less in the monumental, reasons hitherto 


cited for making Shafre, i.e., 






o), 


the chief 


builder or completer of the Great Pyramid ; and 
the sole remainder of Chevalier Bunsen’s proof must 
rest on his interpreting correctly that peculiar title 
of Shafre’s, which lie renders ‘ f/u' Great of the 
* Pyramid lot though, in a following paragraph, 
speaking of the Queen’s and King's chambers in the 
Great Pyramid, the Chevalier states with the most 
complete positivism, ‘Shafra converted the former 
‘ into the apartment, and made the upper one his 
‘ sepulchral chamber, as appears from his having 
‘ had his sarcophagus introduced into it,’ — yet all 
this is mere assertion, without one particle of addi- 
tional evidence tending to single out Shafra more 
than any one else in all Egyptian histoiy as having 
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performed the works, or owned the sarcophagus 
alluded to. 

This latter assertion, therefore, as well as the for- 
mer, equally depends upon the name of Shafra, or 


Shafre, Q not unfrequcntly found in 


neighbouring tombs on the Pyramid hill, — though 
never in the Great Pyramid itself, — having some- 
times a complementary device after it of a bird and 
a pyramid (see our Plate xii.) ; and upon the true, 
certain, and correct translation of that device being, 
as Bunsen gives it, ‘ the Great of the Pyramid.’ 
But both Sir Gardner Wilkinson and another hicro- 
glyphist of mark, translate the same device as, ‘ of 
‘ the little Pyramid the bird being said by them to 
be really a sparrow or swallow, and not a pigeon, as 
it had been taken for in the ‘ great ’ interpretation. 
Both these latter authorities, too, place Shafre in the 
fifth dji.-isty ; makittg him represent the Sephres of 
Manetho : and our own ob&erval ions of the cntnmcc 
passtige of the recently discovered granite and arra- 
gouitc building near the Sphinx — (dthcr the tomb or 
temple of King Shafre from his statue duly signed 



being found there (see vol. i. chap, xii.). 


— connects that mon;irch in a practical manner, and 
equally whether he was )f the fourth, fifth, or any 
other dynasty, — with the st cond, and not the Greut, 
Pyramid. 
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Hence, monumentally, or according to any exist- 
ing or known direct evidence of the monuments — 
Pyramids and others — Shofo and Nu-Shofo were 
the only kings who had to do with the building of 
the Great Pyramid ; and they both belonged to the 
fourth dynasty according to the testimony of every 
modern Egyptological author, as well as of the 
ancient Manctlio.^ Let us now therefore apply our 
own monumental and astronomical date from voL iii. 
Division ii. to that dynasty, and see how it then 
comports with received chronologies of Egypt. In 
the following table, accordingly, the first twenty, o^t 
of Manetho’s thirty, dynasties of kings subsequent 
to Menes, have their dates entered against them 
according to the several authorities mentioned at 
the head of each column : — 


^ One me icTii v iitor, imlerd, has to be exrepted, viz., Hf-kekyan 
Bey, in his ‘ Trfcatibc on tlio ( ’hronolo^y df ^iriadio Momimoiits, de- 
* mon^crating that the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho arc records of 
' Astro-geological I>ile Obsorvat’ons whicii have been continued to the 
‘ Present Time’ (London and Cairo, printe«i privately); for tnis 

subtle and ingenious thof>ri.st, witli a good kno\vlc<lge of mathematics, 
and of extensive as well as varied and ijiiaiiit rea<ling, inserts Neveatecn 
kings' names irit</ each of the tv^ finit dyniwties downward from 
Menes ; .and mak» 8 the Hocond such dynasty include the names of 
Manetho's fourth ; while he coinplct<*s the whole Egyptian history 
down to the time of the Persians in twenty-two dynasties, in place of 
Manetho’s thirty. But then, again, the very title-page imlieates some 
new theory with regard to Manetho not a little revolutionary in its 
character,—- as yet unsubscribe*! to, so far as we can learn, by a second 
individual, — ami not traceable through any series of alleged moon* 
ments^ in so far as ot<r examination of them has extended. 
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Manetho’s Egyptian Dynasties, 

Dates and Ddeation of the first Twenty, according to 
VARIOUS Autuokities. 


Number 

of 

Dynasty. 


Tin* mnqf Dr. Lejwius’ ^ E. W. lisne, W. Oshnrn, 

Sva^ed I>r J-pps.iis IJuuK. n, Sir Oanlm r ‘ Mon. His’ 

Womlo. f"'"'" KF''* '* Wilkinson, tors’ of 

nicimo- itVvnt ’ biuh,’ Place,’ R. S Poole Fevnt • 

Bcrlinll852. v<.l. iv. J.p. * Kn,.yoI ’ voft V..405; 

4118 Brit.’ vol.ii. p.632 


2429 
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Eemembering then, that our astronomical date 
for the building of the Pyramid was 2170 B.C., we 
find, on referring to the above table, that there is 
only one ' of the authorities, within the alleged 
period of whose fourth dynasty, that date is in- 
cluded. Our result is indeed just outside that of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Lane, largely differ- 
ent from Chevalier Bunsen, more so still from Dr. 
Lepsius, and entirely irreconcilable with M. Kenan 
and Marietto Bey. But we cannot on that account 
give up our astronomico-architectural determina- 
tion of the Pyramitrs date, .seeing that it rests on 
so large a mass of ob.«ervations at tlie Pyramid 
itself ; and is far more direct and cogent in charac- 
ter than the scries of indistinct literary prol>abilities 
derived from a .subsequent age, out of which the 
early chronicles of Eg}q)t have been attempted to 
be elaborateil. by die world-famous writers in ques- 
tion ; and on which, also, they ]iav(' hitherto arrived 
at so little agreement among theia.selves. 

Let us ascertain, however, inquiringly, what tho.se 
authoi's’ foundations arc. Early Egyptian monarch.s, 
as every oiii; know.s, ai’c ahvays arranged in d^mas- 
ties ; what are these dynastie.s 1 

They first appear by name in the work of Manetho, 
the Egyptian priest of Sebennytus, in the age ot 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 280 B.c. ; or nearly a hundred 
years after the last reputed dynasty had expired 
under Nectancho ii.,and four thousand years after the 
first in reports i to have begun under Menes. The 
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* dynasties’ may have formed a mode of arranging, 
or talking about their past kings always in vogue 
among the Eg 3 rptian priests ; or they may have 
been so arranged first by Manetho himself, as part 
of a rmmoria-teclmica, to enalfie his new Grecian 
prince, Ptolemy, to acquire thereby more easily a 
bird’s-eye view, rather than a deep knowledge, of 
the history of the ancient land of Egypt. Certain 
it is that subsequent critics have been much puzzled 
to define a dynasty in Egyptian history, so little is 
there often to distinguish between the last king of 
a former, and the first king of a following, dynasty ; 
or to show why a dynastic separation should have 
been made between them. 

Certain is it also that dynasties are never alluded 
to ill hieroglyphics of regal names. lienee, when 
hh'rologists proclaim that they have found such and 
such a dynasty on ‘ the monuments,’ tliey mean, 
that th(U have rca<l the names of the kings in the 
engraved ovals there, and found .some of them some- 
thing more or less similar to certain of the Grecized 
names ui one of JM;uictLo’s dy .iasiios. But th- re 
Wits, on the monument, nothing about the dynasty, 
either in name or number. And, as two of the 
modem interpreters seldom read a hieroglyphic 
precisely the same, — uid a 1 irgc amount of latitude 
18 allowed between what thev do road, and what is 
■written in the scraps of Gioek treatises (through 
which alone whatever fragments of Manctho’s 
original work still exist, 1 vc come down to us), — 
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we need not wonder at different authorities often 
varying, as into which dynasty of literary invention 
to put such and such an oval, cartouche, escutcheon, 
or hieroglyphic royal signature found on the monu- 
ments ; and yet complacently declaring, both that 
that dynasty is found on the monuments, and that 
the monuments confirm Manetho’s dynasties or lists. 

Ajjain, even when am'ccin" as to the number of 
the Manethoan djuiasty to which a particular monu- 
mental oval shall be assigned, the modern hiero- 
logist authorities are by no means always at one, as 
to what name to call the .said dynasty by ; whether 
to attach it to Tanis, i\l(anp]iis, This, or .some other 
city; and to say, whetlier its sovereign and his 
officers wi're Lower Egyidiaiis, Amalekites, Pliilis- 
tiaii- Shepherds, 'rhe])ans, or perhaps even Negroes ; 
and whether one dv'iiasty wa.s contemporaneous 
with, .subsei|neiit, or anterior, to .some other. Oc- 
casionally, t.>o, the same author make.s a change in 
his previous arrangement.s, on account of some 
newly discovered (act ; and (lien (he. amount of 
such change is a fair measure of the certainly of the 
science pr^ fes.sed ; as when Bunsen, vol. iii. ]>. 10, 
shift.s the construction of the Lake of Mccri.s, at one 
stroke of his ])en, from the first king of the sixth 
dynasty to the fourth king of the twelfth dynasty. 

While a.s an examfde of the di/Torent coDclu.sioiis 
of acknowle lLn;d Egyjitologists on one and the same 
insc:ribed m ‘ IpUired remain, the following extract 
may be quoted : — 
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‘ Perring, the Pyramid measurer, has, in a recent 
‘ publication, attempted to establish the strange 
‘ notion, which I found also existed in Cairo, that 
‘ the monuments of El Ainarna were the work of 
‘ the Hyksos {fourteenth dymsty) ; others wished 
‘ to refer them to a period anterior to that of Menes 
‘ {first dynasty), Ijy reason of their certainly great 
‘ but not inexplicable, peculiarities ; 1 had already 
‘ explained them in Europe as contemporaneous 
‘ kings of the edfiteenth dynasty.' — (Dii. LErsii's’ 
Letter.^ from hhjypt, p. 111.) 

These arc merely specimens of a very small order 
of discoveries, asc.eriained whih; testing — from a 
mechanical point of view - the degree of reliance to 
he placed on the assertions of .some one or another 
very first-rate Egyptologist, when he as.serts that he 
has found .such ami such an historical fact on the 
monuments; and that it must therefore bt' admitted 
hyalltlji world. l>ut the methods of Egyptologists 
have been most e.xlensively examined by Sir George 
Ooriiewall Lewis, i {vinmx ara tamarian jiointof view; 
and have uuha])pily led bin. to eni";ider — that, ‘the 
‘ operations of Bunsen and othei modern critics u 2 )oa 
‘ the ancient liistory of Egypt, rather re.semhle the 
'‘manipulation of the hala nee-sheet of an insolvent 
‘comjiany by a, de.vterou accountant (who, by 
‘ transfers of capital to in omc, by the sini^tt'cssion 
■ or transposition of itenrs, and by the alteration of 
‘ bad into good debts, can c.onve'\ a deficienoy into 

' An I/iaiorkal oj (he . >< toanj o/Cc AnekHt*. 
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‘ a surplus), than the conjectures of a speculative 
‘ historian, who undertakes to transmute legend 
‘ into history. 

‘ Egyptology,’ continues Sir George, ‘ has an 
‘ historical method of its own. It recognises none 
‘ of the ordinary rules of evidence ; the extent of its 
‘ demands on our credulity is almost unbounded. 

‘ Even the writers on ancient Italian ethnology are 
‘ moderate and tame in their hypotheses, compared 
‘ with the Egyptologist.s. Under their potent logic, 

‘ all identity disappears ; everything is subject to 
‘ become anything but itself. Successive dynasties 
‘ become contemjrorary dynasties ; one king becomes 
‘ another king, or several other kings, or a fraction 
‘ of another king ; one name becomes another name ; 

‘ one number becomes another number ; one place 
‘ becomes another place.’ 

Among examples to illustrate his assertions, the 
Eight IlonourabJo Baronet cites the opinions of 
botli Baron Bunsen and Dr. Lepsius, regarding that 
potent name in Egyptian antiquity, Sesostris ; and 
finds at last these two leading Egyptologists, 

‘ though differing in other respects, agree in think- 
‘ ing that Sesostris is not Sesostris.’ ‘But here 
‘ their agreement stops. One assigns Sesostris to " 
‘ what is called the Old, the other to what is called 
‘ the New Empire, sfiparating his respective dates 
‘ by an interval of 3Y93 years. What should we 
' think, if a now school of writers on the history of 
‘ France, entitling themselves Francologists, were to 
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‘ arise, in wliich one of the leading critics were to 
‘ deny that Louis xiv. lived in the seventeenth 
‘ century, and were to identify him with Hercules, 
‘ or Romulus, or Cyrus, or Alexander the Great, or 
‘ Caesar, or Charlemagne ; while another leading 
‘ critic of the same school, agreeing in the rejection 
‘ of the received hypothe.sis as to his being the suc- 
‘ cessor of Louis xiii., were to identify liim with 
‘ Napoleon i., or Louis Napoleon V 
Even the method of interpreting hieroglyphics 
according to the principles of Young and Champol- 
lion, is attacked root and branch from the same 
grammarian point of view by the late learned mem- 
ber of the Palmcrstonian Government ; and he 
insists that it is to be described only as ‘ the uncer- 
‘ tainty of uncertain conjectures built upon other 
‘ uncertain conjectures.’ But here we can by no 
means fully agree with the distinguished classic ; 
and can only imagine him to have arrived at such 
extreme opinions, by attending solely to the points 
of divergence amongst Egyptologists and hierolo- 
gists. These are sufficiently wide, and frequent too, 
to take away from all their aiinouncements the 
positive trust that was for long accorded to them ; 
and by referring to Baron Bunsen himself, vol. i. 
p. 479, we may instantly see the amount of license 
with which he would i nlulgc himself, wffien inter- 
preting old Egypt ; for the following series of 
English words is given as being, each and every 
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one of them, equally the true rendering of the 
Egyptian sound sr, viz. : — 

a camelopard, 
a sheep, 
a spike. 

a species of duck, 
fire. 

to distribute, 
an arrow, 
a chief, a noble, 
to drink, 
a flabcllum. 
cheese ? 

But though there be some points extremely un- 
settled even still among the Egyptologists, that 
must not lilind us to the very great number of 
points on which they are either perfectly, or almost, 
agreed ; and do produce nearly identical, and those 
sensible, phrases out of the same hieroglyphic in- 
scriijtion. 

Similarly too, in the vexed subject of the dynas- 
ties, they form at least a something tangible on the 
surface of tliC dark waters of old liistoric literature ; 
they do assist the memory to a considerable extent ; 
there is not anything else to refer to for first ideas 
in these distant times ; and, that some portion of 
them has toIeralJe certainty, we subjoin herewith, 
Jimt, tlic designations of the nineteen earlier dynas- 
ties ; and second, the names of tlieir kings, as given 
by the leading authors of the most opposite views 
in various s«-*hc.ols of hierology. 





llANfflo’s Dynasties. 


|No.l.V3Dttl«i,inMDsA!ti«iini3. 

HlanetlK.iiijJirtiiis 

site,* 


fcalier Ellen, sol iv. 

I.Oslmni, 

i 

1 ; Ikinites, 

Konamegiren, 

Tkekans. 

Ikuite, 

Tkinites, 

Mempkite. 

HiTliih 

No name given. 

Tkekans. 

Tkinite 

Tkinites 

Mempkite. 

S ' fapkitee. 

Hempkites. 

Tkekans 

Jkpkite, 

Mempkites. 

Mempkite. 

d .fapkites, 

JlempkiteA 

Tliebs. llenipliite. 

Xlcnipkites. 

Mempkite. 

5 ! Elepbtinsans. 

Eleiikantinaans, 

Tkelw 

Meipkite, 

ElepWnms, 

Akydan, 

li tlemplik 

No name given. 

TkekanslElipkantina 

Mempkites, 

Mempkite, 

Impkites. 

Jleinpkitfs. 

Tkekans, 

klempkite. 

lTkekanEing,p,5()d, 



S .lenphitei 

llempkitcs. 

Tkekans, 

Jlempkite, 

Mempkites. 

IMMI 

9 Hsravli'OiJolitiiiiti 

HeracleiiK'litans, 

Tkekans, HeracleoiH)lk 

Heracleopolitans, 

Sekennyte or HeracleopoEtan, 

1(1 Heracleopoiitaij. 

Heracleopolitans, 

Tliekans. 

HeracleopoEtan. 

HcracleopoEtans 

EekennyteorHeracleopoliiaiii 

11 Difisimitans. 

Diospolitans, 

Tkekans. 

Diospolitan, 

Tkekans, 

Tkekan. 

'2 Diosjdjtans, 

Kospokhns. 


DiosiwEtan, 

Tkekans 

Tkekan. 

I'i Diospolilans. 

Diospolitans, 

tllMl 

DiospoEtan, 

Tkekans, 

Tkekan, 

Id 1 Iiiti, 

Xok 

III 

Xoite. 

Xoites 

1 Xoite. 

In 1 Skepkerd Kings, 

DiospoEtans, 

•Mil, 

Hybos 

jArakian Hyksos, 

• MtM 

1-j 'OtkerSkenkerd Kings. 

Tkekans, 



Hyksos 

Palestinian Hytas, 

'MedMempkiteSkepkeids. 

1 1 0 ikr Sliii'lifird Ejii^Sj 

ItaitianSkepkcrds, 

MllK 

Diospoliliii, 

Tkekans 



!S 1 DiosiKilitans. 

Diospolitans, 

•Mill 

Diosplitan, 

Tkekans, 

Tkekan, 

19 ; Diosjiolitaiis. 

DiospoEtans, 

iMtl* 

DiospoEtan. 

Tkekans 

Tkekan. 


Erastoieies does lot allude directly te dynasties, kt eack of kis kings, niose names, so far as tiey go, geneiy conesjond 
closely to Manetko, are entitled as ' of tke Tkekans.' 
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Kings’ Names in Manetho’s fiest Nineteen Dynasties. 


i 

Mftnetho 

lu 

Africauut. 

Bunsen, 

Bunsen, 

Lepshu' 

Gardner 

William 

1 

Vol. ii. 

Vol. iv. 

' KSnigsbuch.* 

Wilklusou. 

Osbum. 


Mencs. 

Meni. 

Menea. 

Mencs. 

Menes. 

Menea. 


Athotis. 

Atet. 

Athothis 1. 

Athothis. 

i Athothis A) 

\ others. J 

Seinempses. 


Kcnkenes. 

j Rasmente- ) 

( tiliem. j 

AthoiU 2. 

Kcnkenes. 


1" 

Uenephos. 


Diabiea. 

Unephes. 


.... 


Usa]>haidos. 


Pempho.a. 

U-siiphais. 




Mifbidos. 



Michis. 




Seinempses. 



Semen ip.scs. 



L 

Bientichcs. 



Uiciicehes. 


.... 


Boethoa. 

Kaiechoa, 


Roethes. 


Cechous, 


Kaiechoa. 



Kaicclios. 


Raophis. 


Binothria. 



Rinothi'is. 




Tla.s. 



Tlas. 




Sethencs. 



Sethenes. 




Chaires. 



('haires. 




Nephercherea. 



N'ephereliene.s, 




Seaochris. 



Sc.socliris. 




Cheiieres. 



Chenercs. 




Nacherophes. 

llatetkar. 

Moiiikheiri. 

Nechernphes. 

( Sliofo and ) 

\ others. ) 

Aciics. 


Tosorthoa. 

Kluifu, 

Stniklios Arc.s 

To.sorthrc.s. 

Sephiiris. 


Tyreis. 

.\n. 

Gosurmies. 

Tyiis. 




Mesochris. 

StNcronra. 

Marc.s 

Mesochris. 




Soypliia. 

Sahnra. 

Aiioy\>his. 

Soypiiis. 



3, 

Tosertasia. 

Seuefm. 

Si) io.s. 

IViertasis. 



Aclies. 

Ra(;Tise.scr. 

j Khnubos ) 
t GiKMiros, ) 

Aches. 




Sephnris. 

Kcrj.herea. 

Aak.ti'u. 

Ass( s Karf. 
Sent. 

1 Riiyosi-s. 
Biyrcs. ^ 

I 

Seplinri.s. 

Kerpheres. 





' Soria. 

Klmfn. 

1 Sao])bi.sl. 
S;n)l(liis‘2. 

Soris. 

Sliofo 

Soris. 


Suphis 1. 

Nina Khufu. 

Suphis. 

Niisliofo 

1 .Menkerc ) 
i and othens ) 

Suphis. ; 


Supliia 2. 

Kur. 

Monklicrc.a 1. 

Sojdiris ^?). 

Nii-supliis. 1 

U 

Mencheros. 

(ikara. 

Mt'iikhcrcs 2. 

MeiichcrtM. 

Nephercbi'tJ.s; 


Ratoiscs. 

It.inoferkam. 

I'aiiiiiics. 

KatoibfS. 


Scsochrit i 


Biclicri.''. 

Kasliaf. 


Iluheris. 




Seberclierea 



Sobei<;bere..s. 




ThanipUiis. 



Tliampthis. 




” Userclicre.s 

U-.sknrf. 


Usereliei-es. 

Usercheres. 

Userclieris. 


Sephrea. 

Scncfni. 


iScpIires. 

Shafro. 

TatcbciTS. 


Nepherchcrcs. 

Tlunoferkar 1. 


Nepliercheres. 


Sephres 


Sisires. 

Raiieterkar 2. 


Sisires. 


Menclieies. 


Chcros, 

Ratetkar 2. 


Cheres. 




IlaUiures. 

Hantff'i’kar 3. 


RaUmres. 




Mencherea. 

Ilarmercn, 


Menchores, 




Tanchcrea. 

Siicforkar. 


Tanchcres. 



6 * 

Onnua. 

Kacnra. 
Raneferkar 4. 
— nef-rkar. 
Neff rkar. 
dn«;i< vkar. 

llannenkar. 

Tetu 


Onnos. 





1 T/naa. 

j 
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King’s Names — continued. 



Matieiho 

In 

Aflricunua. 

Bnnspn, 

Bunflpn. 

Lei»ius' 

Gardner 

Willlfun 

3 

& 

p 

Vol. 11. 

Vol. iv. 

‘ KOnigsbucli.' 

Wllkuisou. 

OMbum. 


Othoes. 

Pepi. 

A pappus. 

Othoes. 

Tata. 

Clieres. 


Phios. 

Mentuhept. 

Ekheskos. 

Phiops 1. 

Pa])a. 

Santis. 


Methusuphls. 

Teti. 

Nitokris. 

Menthuophis 1 

Merenrc. 

Onnos. 

6- 

Pliiops. 

Nitakar. 


Phiops 2. 

f Nitokris ) 

\ and others ( 



Mcnthesuphis 



Menthuophis 2 



Nitokris. 



Nitokris. 




70 Kings ) 
forrodHys’i 

• 

Amyrtaus. 





(27 Kings ) 







for 146 V 
( years ? ) 

Mentuhept. 

Tlmosimares. 


Ementefs. 

imephthis. 


Ilantcf. 

SethiniloR. 


Mantoftep 2. 

Senucheres. 



llaiitefaa. 

SciupUukrates 


Senofrkere. 

Mcnthesuphis. 

( 16 Kings ) 






lb*' 

11 

^ for 4;i >• 
i years 1 j 

Ilantcf. 

j Khutlie.r ) 

\ Tauros. ) 


Mandothp. 

Nubecheres. 


llaiitef. 

Meire.s. 


Knentef. 

Usercheres 2. 



llasncferkar. 

roma*‘i>htha. 


Aiunienemes. 

Nesteres. 


Aniinenemes. 

Kanul)t('r, 

Soikunis. 



Aubthocs. 



Scscrcu rta, 

J’ctcathvre.s. 


.... 

Aiiieuenies. 

r 

Ammenomea. 

Amenemha 1. 

\innienemes. 

Ainmcncincs 1. 

Osirtasen. 

Sesortosis 1. 

(iestmgosis. 

Wcsei’to.N^'n 1. 

Staunmuuuos 

Se.sortasis 1. 

Anmtiinhc 2. 

Aiueucruca 2. 


Amnuiieuie.®. 

Ameneiulia 2. 

Si.sto.sLS 

Aiiieneneincs 2 

O.sirtasen 2. 

Sesortosis 2. 

12- 

SesoHtrls. 

1 Sertcrtestoi 2. 

Mare.s. 

Sfsorta.sis 2. 

Osirtasen 3. 

SesoHosis 3. 

Laelicr'jsJ 

1 Si-rforteson 3. 


Scsortasis H. 

Auiuninho 3. 

Amenenies 3. 

1 

Aiiiorc.s ; 

[ Amciicmha 3, 


Aiumeuonies 3 

Amuiunhc 4, 

Anienuines 4. 

! 

Anieneincs. i 

.\iiu:noiiihu 4. 


.Vnuneneines 1. 


Skeniofris. 

1 

1 

. Skcmiopluis. j 

Sebeknofru. 


SelH-kiiophris 



1 

i ■ 

( CO King'. . ' 
\ for lf>8 
( years S j 

.Shctcnra. 

Sijitliah. 

CO Kings (?}. 

( Sabaoo 'j 
and otlier 
( Kthioiiiaiis j 

\ Monthesu- 
( I'liis ’J. 


• ■ ' 

Ilasenkhet 

1 rimoro. 



Seiheinetes. 


A' 

SclHkIl.pt 1. 

1 1 Anmtiiar- ^ 
\< tfens aii'i v 
i [ 00 King^ V ) 



Sabacou 1. 


1 


^ Sobekliept ) 
2, and [■ 
( otliurs. ,) 



1 Sabaeon 2 
( a* 1 othera. ■ 

1 

f 

■ f 76 Kings ) 

•j for 484 V , 

Rakhiitcti. 

(76 Kings? \ 
t Nu names. ( | 

i 1 


i 5 Kings 111 1 
■I ch.-imber j 

i 

( years ? ) 

! \nuintiinaos. j 


( of Thawek. 



f Rakherp- j 
3 kar and i 

J others ; ( 


\ Amcuenics. ' 



1 


V doubtful, ) 

1 •• • 

Tiaaken. 




■ (6 Kings for) ' 
1 484 years ? / 

1 

1 

i Salutis 

Salatis. 



15. 

.... 


. iSnrn. 

JVannn. 



.... 


Ap.'ikbnas. 

Apacltiian. 






j Apopliih. 

Apophis. 


.... 




' Janiw'*. 

Anan. 



1 



A.sscs. 

Aselh 
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King’s Names — continued. 



Biuiscu, 
Vol. ii. 


Buti.seii. Bepsius’ 

Vol. Iv. ‘KBiilgsbuch.’ 


/ 32 Kings 
J for 511 
1 yeai-s ? no 
1. mimes. 


I 

) 


Ra-Apepi. 


Gardner William 

Wilkinson. Osborn. 


Saites. 


Aphophi.s. 

Melaneres. 

Jaimes. 

Asses. 


{ 43 Kings 
for 1.51 
years ? no 
names. 


|«| Taiiakoii. 


17^ 


Nakhara. 


Aaliht']»t. 

Ras]»f*nnel>. 

Khaiiies. 


/ 

( 


17 Kings 
for 131 
years ? 

Mentuo- '1 
phis and > 
others. ) 


> 

i 


( Amosis 
\ aiidNc- V 
( phris. ) 


Amenopliis 1.' 

Tuthniosi.s 1. 
Tuthmosis 2. 
Tuthmosis 3, i 


Tuthmosi.'i. 
Chehron. 
Ameiiophis. 
Amesses. 
Mc])hres, 
Me.]ihra- ) 
mntho.si.s. )' 
Thinosis. 
AmciDjphis. 


Aahnios 1. 
Aiiieiihept 1. 

ah Dies. 
Telrnos 1, 
Tctines 2. 

Ilatasu. 
Teiines .3. 
Amenlujpt 2. 


Amosis. 
Ainenopliis 1. 
Tuthmosis 1. 
Tut Iimo.sLs 2. 
Tuthmosis 3. 

Amenophis 2. 
Tuthniosi.s 4. 
Amenoidiis 3.j 




Horns. 

Akenehi.ies 1. 
Ilathotis. 
Akoncheres 2. 
Akerielicre.s 3. 
An ais. 
Rames.sc.s, 
Annesses. 

Miamu. 

Amenophis. j 


Tames 4. 

Amenhej't 3 I 
llo;u>. I 

Ainerdiejit 1 ■ 

Aaklieimteij. 
Ai. 

Titi. 

A iLeiituankh. 


lloru.s. 


Tuthnosis 3. 
Amenophis 2. 
Tuttimosis 4. 
.Amenophis 3. j 
Xuenra, 

Ai. 

Tutan Xanmn. 
Iloro.s. 


A most s. 
Amunoph 1. 
Thothmes 1. 
Amiin nouliet. 
'riiutlinu'S 2. 

Thotivmea 3. 
Annmopli 2. 
Thothmes 4. 

Amunoph 3. 

lloru.s. 

Ratiiotis. 


Amo.siH. 
Chehron. 
Mesph res. 
Aeheneheres 
Amenses. 

Thotliuiosis 

A-cherre.s 
Armais, 
j AllK'Hl)- 
pliis.l)t*ke> 

( n'vtea. 

ICneheria. 


Ai. 

Cliehvos. 
Tai. 
Aniene 
phis Mt’i 
non. 
Ilorus 


Sethos. 

Rampse.s, 

Amenfjdhcs. 

Ramesses. 

Ammencmes 
I Thuorks. 


Ra rneses 1. 
j Sell 1. 
R.aine.'-es 2. 

Meuephtah. 

Sephtah. 

Ainenemhes. 
Seti 2. 


Ramesses 1, 
lietiios 1. 

Ramesse.s *2. 
Menoxithah, 
Sethos 2. 


Ramc’.s.scs 1. Remeses 1. 
Sethos 1. ! Sethi 1. 


Ram. Mjamun.i Remeses 2 

Mcnephthes. j| 

!( rthah- 

Setho 3 2 . \\ inen-seep- 

j ( thah. 
Mcn.SipthaH. j .... 

Sctlmeehthe.s. .... 


I 

) 


Uamessu. 
Setlios. 
f SasostTH' 
( liams' L 
J Hijithi. 

( Thuvori.^. 


Atnenopthls- 
Sethos 2. 
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An attentive examination of the preceding tables 
will probably convince any one, that of all the 
earlier dynasties, their recording authorities are more 
unanimous about the fourth than any other, declaring 
it to be Memphite ; and of the kings in that dynasty, 
the same voices arc more confirmatory of the once 
real existence of Shofo and Nu-Shofo, as variously 

inflected, or of 123®) and 

than of any others. 

Now these arc the two kings’ names which the 
Great Pyramid itself shows in tlie quarry-marks of 
the chambers of construction. Of that there can be 
no doubt ; and the only remaining possibility that 
we sec, to prevent the Pyramid’s own symbolized 
date of 2170 B.c. being given to those kings and 
their dyjiasty, depends on the following considera- 
tion ; — 

In Si veral of the buildings around the Great 
Pyramid, stones have been found with hierogl 3 ^phics 
on their lower sides, or in such a U'scless position, 
that tr.avellers have unanimously deelared they must 
Lave been taken out of aii older Imildiug, and used 
over again as mere l aw material in the new. Is it 
possible then that these now marked stones in the 
Great Pj'ramid, and of which the markings are often 
upside down, were sin huly taken out of an older 
building; and that their pi esent omploynimt may 
therefore be of a date long subsf“(|ucii. to the inscrip- 
tions and the lives of ki^'cts Shofo and Nu-Shofo 1 
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After rather strenuous efforts to find something 
in this idea, we have been obliged to abandon it, 
for the following reasons ; — 

First, The signatures are not hieroglyphics, only 
quarry-marks ; they give, indeed, approximately the 
figures of the hieroglyphics, or are in the hiero- 
glyphic language pure and unadulterated ; and are 
not in the enchorial, demotic, or other forms of writ- 
ing subsequently found in use amongst the Egyp- 
tian people for ordinary purposes. But quarry-marks 
are radically different things from hieroglyphics, in 
that economical sense which we have shown else- 
where to have ruled throughout the Great Pyramid 
building. Hieroglyphics, for instance, as their name 
imports, must bo cut, carved, or engraved into the 
stone ; always a long, laborious, and expensive pro- 
cess, but so attractive in appearance when executed, 
as to have therefore ever been a favourite mt.thod 
of decoiating, as well as ‘rendering vocal,’ Egyp- 
tian public buildings. Hence travellers have had 
common sense on their side, when they have deemed 
that no one would take the trouble to carve hiero- 
glyphics on the surface of a large, well prepared 
stone, and then turn that surface inwards and bury 
it in the composition of a rubble wall, side’ by side 
with ordinary rough stones. 

But quarry-marks, on the other hand, are merely 
the rudest outline imitation of hieroglyphic figures ; 
linear daubs put on the stone with a piece of chalk, 
or a coarse paint-brush, and with a freedom and 
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carelessness which show they could hardly have 
occupied the artist-workman more than seven 
seconds each, in the execution of any regal name. 
Such is certainly the full extent of time which the 
rude, almost ridiculous representation of King Shofo’s 
two walking birds (chicks or quails), the horned viper 
and solar sieve, in the oval found by Howard Vyse 
in the Great Pyramid’s chamber of construction, 
need have employed. Hence, if such works are 
turned inwards when building a wall, no offence 
against economy is committed, es 2 :)ecially if the 
marks had already been of some other service. Now 
the service performed there, is ])lain enough, when 
both Howard Vyse and Perring inform us, that 
these red markings arc found only on the Mokat- 
tam limestone, Avhosc blocks had to be cut and 
squared on the opposite side of the river, and, in- 
deed, of Egypt. Baron Bunsen, no doubt, in his vol. 
ii. p. 164, tells us that they, the four low flat-ceded 
chambers, ‘are all from 2 feet to 4 feet 10 inches 
‘ high, and cased with granite,’ when quarry-marks 
might have been looked for in vain. But this is 
only another of the groat word -philosopher’s blun- 
ders when treating of mechanical facts, and of wlrich 
he gives an additional instance in the very next line 
by writing — ‘ above them lies Gampbell’s tomb.’ 
‘ Campbell’s chamber^ i is, if you like, i.e., one of 
the five chambers of consti action built in^ ide the 
Great Pyramid, and merely to be a bollow (unen- 
terable by man), for relieving the ceiling of the 
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King’s chamber from too much weight, — ^but ‘Oanip- 
‘ bell’s tomb’ is the name applied, by the same ex- 
plorer who named the chamber, to that magnificent 
and easily enterablc tomb near the Sphinx ; a real 
tomb with sculptured sarcophagi of the age of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, and totally unconnected with 
the Great Pyramid in any and every way. 

The Campbell’s chamber too, would have been 
well worth more exact attention from the celebrated 
philologist ; for there it is, that in the highest of all 
the five chambers of construction, and far above any 
other known chamber in the Pyramid, the oval of 
Shofo is found. And his too, is the only legible 
oval in that room ; so that if any name were re- 
quired to indicate who was ‘ the completer of the 
‘ Pyramid,’ surely that proud title, together with its 
supposed consequent in fame, ‘ the gi’eat of the Pyra- 
‘ mid ’ — must be the due of Shofo, and of no one else, 
according to the testimony of the stones of the 
Pyramid itself ; and there is no need to bring in 
any other king, when his, Sliofo’s, name is actually 
written up in the sole and highest and most signi 
ficant place. 

In our Plate xiv. vol. ii., we have endeavoured to 
insert the quarry-marks on the walls of the chambers 
of construction, as descrilied by Howard Vyse,;; and 
they will be found, — by attending to the symbolism 
of granite and limestone in section, — to appear on 
limestone-lilicd walls only. 

Hence we may perceive that the ovals aiid red 
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figurings in the chambers of construction of the 
Great Pyramid, are merely passing daubs of quarry- 
marks connected with certain special blocks of lime- 
stone brought from a distance ; and are markings 
most probably put on at the quarries, while their pur- 
pose was served when the stones had been safely con- 
veyed to the builders of the Pyramid. Wherefore, 
though stones with the quarry-marks of Shofo and 
Nu-Shofo — as the reigning monarchs of Egypt — 
might have been subsequently taken out of an old 
building of their day, and inserted upside down or in 
any other way into a new edifice of a later date, — their 
is no pressing economical reason why the particular 
stones of the chambers of construction should not 
have been similarly misplaced, as to the mere read- 
ing of their quarry-marks, at their Jirst as well as last 
occasion of being builded into a wall in the time of 
Kings Shofo and Nu-Shofo. 

Second, we may remark, that Avhile it is easy 
to imagine the builders of any little tomb in the 
neighbourhood, pulling a few stones out of the Great 
Pyramid for their petty purposes, — it is much more 
difficult to fancy the builders of tne Great Pyiamid 
supplying themsclvc.? with stones for their gigantic 
purpose out of the (;omp:uatively Lilliputian tombs, 
temples, or any work erected by man, either far from, 
or near to, them , for 11 such edifices would afford 
but a drop to the requii'c*.! bucket. Thci'e is no 
visible symptom too now, of the Gi Oiit Pyramid being 
a patch- work building, made up of heterogeneous 

VOL. III. y 
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materials in size, quality, and intended uses, aims, ©r 
ends ; but everything, on the contrary, shows one 
grand uniform idea to have extended through the 
whole structure, and that its materials were pro- 
cured by application to nature, or nature’s earth- 
stored supplies, direct and immediate. 

And third, we are informed that all authors, of 
every nation and every vaiied form of clironological 
belief, have invarialdy considered hitherto, that 
the quarry-mark ovals in the chambers of construc- 
tion were originally drawn for the Great Pyramid 
works ; and thereby prove convincingly under what 
kings these works were carried on. 


CkishitKj Remit. 

Hence the whole monumental conclusion, formed 
by combining the quarry-marks of the Great Pyra 
mid with whatever is to be trusted, or is tolerably 
agreed upon, among Egyptologists, and both of them 
with our astronomical date of the building, — can be 
no other, than that two of the kings of the fourth 
dynasty of Egjptiau history, Shofo and Nu-Shofo 
byname, lived through a period including the epoch 
of 2170 B.o. 

We do not wish to conceal in any way, but rather 
to call attention to the circumstance, that this date 
compels us to differ totally, as regards date, from aff 
the famous hierologists, .save one, of modern times ; 
and makes our study of the Great Pyramid, accord- 
ing to the careful measure of its lines and angles, 
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lead to an entirely different result from that attained 
by those eminent men. (See Table on p. 321.) To 
their astonishing learning in many points we bow 
extremely low ; but yet can no more think of deny- 
ing, or fearing to acknowledge, the existence of those 
lines and angles which Ave have measured in the 
Great Pyramid, and on which we found, or to up- 
hold their contemporaneousness with the Pyramid’s 
building, and to insist on the importance of their 
scientific interpretation, — than any one else could 
deny the existence of the Great Pyramid in Egypt, 
or of Egypt in the world. 

Let us pause, however, for one moment in the 
course of our impartial mechanical investigation, 
in order to ascertain into whoso company our first 
step into the history of tlie Great Pyramid has 
brought us. 



CHAPTER TIL 

HISTORICAL AUTHOIIITIKS. 

Mr. Osburn, — the one historian into the very 
middle of wliose date and duration for the fourth 
dynast}' of Egypt, the epoch 2170 b.c. falls, — was 
only brought to our attention very recently, and 
then by an accident ; but after having experienced 
something of the earnestness of his manner, and 
thoroughness of his style of investigation, — we pro- 
cured one after another of his works, tracing thereby 
the growth of his knowledge of Egypt, her monu- 
ments, and both ancient and modern language, con- 
tinually increasing through a long period of years, 
until ii may be considered tf) culminate in his 
Monumental Ilixtory of Eyypf, published in 1854. 

His grand and abiding purpose appears to have 
been, to ascertain if the unlocking of the written 
materials of Egypt by Champollion’s method of in- 
terpreting hieroglyphics, would disclose any traces 
of the sojourning of the Children of Israel in the 
Nile-land, or anything bearing on the Bibld records 
of early events transacted therein or connected 
therewith. 

‘ Is it not marvellous that they can now read the 
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‘ old Egyptian readily, and understand its grammar ? 

‘ These Egyptian discoveries are likely to be one of 
‘ the greatest wonders of our age,’ — had written the 
late Dr. Arnold ; and William Osbum pressed for- 
ward in his younger life, with a youthful enthusiasm 
which did not tire during thirty years of devotion 
to the task, in order to acquire this power both of 
reading and of grammar, that it might bo employed 
on the one chief object of his life. To prepare him- 
self worthily, therefore, for his subject, he appears 
to have visited Egypt, made himself well acquainted 
with its physical fcatui’es and climatic experiences, 
studied its monuments in situ, and copied hierogly- 
phics with his own hand, — over and above the never- 
ceasing task of making himself familiar with all the 
idiomatic particulars of the Coptic language, the 
extensions of hieroglyphic interpretation-methods, 
the works of modern hi(iroIogists, and tlic remains 
of all u'lthors of antiquity who have treated on 

Hence Avhiie ho is often going over the same 
ground as Gardner AVilkin.^on, Rosellini, or Lepsius, 
there is a difterence in his manner ; with him no 
dallying by the road-side, entranced by vivid de- 
tails of private life', in ancient times, or the skill of 
ancient workmen, octhc often intricate details of idol 
and animal worship ; ih;>t is, for tlicir own sakes, 
— for he docs not neglect such topics altogether, 
but keeps them in due subscivience to his own 
grander object of pursii t, and o.stimates their true 
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value by the light of a more advanced civilisation 
and a purer religion. To trust no one of interven- 
ing times, seems to be a notable principle with him ; 
and after sifting to the utmost all that has come 
down to us from Alexandrine Greeks, his principal 
labour begins with the unravelling the tissue of 
fictitious history composed by the ancient Egyptian 
priests, and recorded by their despotic monarchs on 
the exteriors of their temples, in a land of eternal 
slavery, where none dare openly contradict what 
was appointed to bo inscribed. For this remarkable 
purpose Mr, Osburn makes abundant use of the 
hieroglyphics found on private tombs, sealed up in 
their own day, and only recently disclosed by exca- 
vations ; but thereby in their turn unfolding for the 
first time the opposite side, to the official side, of 
Egyptian liistor}'- ; and delightful is it to observe his 
a.stonishing facility in dealing with the hieroglyphic 
characters of every age, and either in large or small 
amount. 

But he, Mr. Osburn, is not perfect ; for we have 
already, in voL iii. p. 104, exposed his lamentable 
error as to the material of the ancient ca.sing of the 
Great Pyramid ; and could now add thereto his 
further errors, of placing Heliopolis opposite to, or 
east, imstead of north-cast, of the Sphinx ; and allud- 
ing to the still remaining portion of the <^ing of 
the second Pyramid near the summit as being 
of plaster, and the lower part as having been of 
‘ granite of a colour, pieces of which am 
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‘ lying about in abundance/ These are reai and 
melanclioly facta ; and when we sought very recently 
to enter into correspondence with him, it was mainly 
to inquire how he had contrived to fall here and 
there into such astounding mistakes respecting 
simple things, — for they constituted the exceptional 
feature to the general rule of his otherwise admir- 
able work and its precise character. 

To our extrpme regret, however, one of his pub- 
lishers, and then another, though having a kindly 
remembrance of the man, and instituting special 
inquiries after him, were unable to procure any 
tidings ; and by a secretary and member of a 
scientific and literary society to which he had once 
belonged, we were only further told, — that he had 
b(!cn much asked aftei’ of late, both in London and 
at Leeds, where he had once resided, but he had not 
been seen at either place now for many years ; not, 
in fact, since an unfortunate break-up in his pecu 
niary .affairs, — a sudden and total loss of all his pri- 
vate fortune, thev feai\d, by the failure of a bank 
in which he h.ad deposited whatever he possessed, 
and to the chief director of which, very shortly 
before the crash came, he had dedicated one of his 
learned volumes iii sincerity of friendship and con- 
fiding trust. Since thcAi, — and whether all the 
particulars were exai ly so or not, was somewhat 
uncertain, — oim chief informant repeated, ‘ Mr. 
‘ Osbum had not been seen. ;aid every one now 
‘ believed he was dead.’ 
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This, then, would seem to have been the melan- 
choly end of a man of peculiar talent, high resolve, 
noble purpose, and magnificent ideas of devotion in 
a good cause, — and his works alone now speak for 
him in the world. What is thought of him gene- 
rally we know not ; and the only expressed opinion 
we have come across anywhere, is a passage in 
Chevalier Bunsen, vol. iii. of Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History. The name, indeed, is differently 
spelt, but there can be no doubt it is intended 
for the author of the Monumental History of 
Egypt; the date of which is also sufficiently indi- 
cated by the' relative time- allusion thereto, seeing 
that Bunsen’s preface to his English edition was 
written in November 1858. The passage runs 
as follows : — 

‘ Unfortunately, too, we arc obliged to say of Mr. 

‘ William Osl)orne’s work on Egypt, wliich appeared 
‘ two or three years ago, that, from a critical point 
‘ of view, it has no value wliatevcr.’ 

Now, Chevalier Bunsen having previously laid 
down, in his vol. i. p. 163, that ‘Criticism is the 
‘ testimony of a scholar who tests the evidences of 
‘ the past,’ — we must confess that this definition ap- 
pears to us most admirably descriptive of the general 
contents of Mr. Osburn’s historical volumes. And if 
there is any large difference between his criticism 
and Chevalier Banscr’s, it is first, that William 
Osburn translates the hieroglyphics originally for 
himself, instea'l of depending, like Bunsen, in the 
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majority of cases, on two friends always at his 
elbow ; and, second, that Osburn’s critical testing 
of the evidences of the past, has led him to a dif- 
ferent result from that arrived at by Bunsen. Here 
we suspect is the chief grievance of the complaint ; 
and if Chevalier Bunsen had, since his time, been 
proved independently to be right, by the grand test 
of whether his method of procedure led to truth or 
error, — there might be no resisting his dicta. But 
on one side, the same methods of philosophizing 
having since been taken uj) by tlie more brilliant 
M. Renan, have led him to chronologies so much 
greater than Bunsen’s, that these latter have all 
their once supjjosed strength completely taken out 
of them ; while, on the other hand, our recent me- 
chanical and scientific investigations on the Great 
Pyruruid, within their own circle, emphatically de- 
clare Bunsen wrong and Osburn right. 

■ Oshurn, and Ancient Writers. 

One charge is still imlced pressed in some quar- 
terSj viz., that W. Osburn’s nedhod was merely an 
‘ idle attempt to collect evidence ;’ and this is 
thought very seriously of, because Bunsen has writ- 
ten (vol. i. p. 163), ‘ to faith it is immaterial whe- 
‘ ther science discover truth in a spirit of scepticism 
‘ or of belief, — and tru li h.is really been found by 
‘ both courses, but never Ly dishonesty ur sloth.’ 
Now, that idleness of such a hint! is not to be 
charged against Mr. Gisl •rn, the list of his principal 
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published works below suflSciently attests,' While, 
that it is not proper to term the attempt ‘ idle,’ in 
the sense of any proper principle of research having 
been interfered with, when he determined to study 
Egyptology with reference to one particular class of 
research only, — may be considered by the public to 
appear from the title of a great association which 
has recently arisen in this country, — is at this pre- 
sent moment forming auxiliary committees in every 
town and city through the length and breadth of 
the land, — and claims to have been founded cx- 
pressedly and approvcdly ‘for the accurate and 
‘ systematic investigation of the archaeology, topo- 
‘ graphy, geology, and physical geography, etc., of 
‘ the Holy Land,yo?' Biblical Illustration’ 

Leaving then any further defence of Mr. Osburn’s 
style of researcli to this new society, — one impor- 
tant and most difficult branch of whose work he 
laboured at long and successfully through years of 
solitary, and unsympathized, toil, — we only dcniJind 
leave to include him amongst our great philolog^ts- 
of-rcference ; and can assure our readers of beiiig 
enabled thereby to lay down a broader and more 

' ^l.) An Acconiit an Fgyi»tiau Mtiuiiny. Prc*st'nt<ifl 


tt the Museum at Leeds. 8vt», . . 

(2.) Ancient L'^ypt : Her ''I’cstimony in the Truth nf the 

lUhle. Hvo, ISh) 

(3.) Antiquities of Kgypt. 8vo, . . . . 1847 

(4.i fsrae] ;u Egypt, 12mo, 

(5.) Mt-e-i mental lli;VLory of Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo, . i854 

(C.) (lenesi/ and Exodus Illustrated from Existing Monu- 
ments. J2mo, ...... 

(7.) Israel in Egypt. 2d Edition, . 
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secure track over the morass of doubt, and dark pits 
of oblivion, which beset man’s present knowledge of 
the affairs of the world, as transacted four thousand 
years ago. 

Thus when Baron Bunsen, with his vast erudition 
and transcendent critical powers, has gone over the 
ancient field, in vain searching for any counter 
evidence, — and when he asks,' ‘ can it then be ac- 
^ cidental that everything which has been quoted 
‘ from the theological works of ]\ranetlio by classical 
‘ or ecclesiastical writers up to the time of Tlieodo- 
‘ sius, indicates a man of sound reason and sobriety, 
‘ and of extraordinary learning in the antiquities of 
‘ his nation ? . . . and would the same man, by 
‘ altering the lists of the kings, which we have now 
‘ authentic proof he had before him, have stamped 
‘ himself as a deceiver and an empiric 1’ — then it is 
that Mr. Osburn step.s in with a word of caution in 
due seas-'U. For liow does Manetho’s sound and 
sober history of Egypt really begin ? With the 
following statement, acem'ding to Bunsen himself ; — 

Vcur». 

(1.) .1 dominion of the (lods, io two lasting for . i.* ,tU)() 

(2.) Dotninion nf fft roes, in two divisions, J,25i> 

(3.) Jlerocs and Kings of . In* ])rinu‘A -d r.u o, ti’iHisition {nun 

divine to liniiian hi story, 0,813 

(4.) Purely human history- provineial princes ; 

o. King.s witliout jj-rtienlar ’.otie-'s (of Tlichcs?), 1SI7 
4 . Thirty Meiup:dti;s (F wer Kgypt), . . 17th> 

c. Ten Thinites, ...... 351) 

— 3.9.')7 

Snmootal, 

* Plftce hi Un>’- -'HUi voJ. i. p. 6(5. 


24,925 
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And this long series of rulers and kings is ante- 
rior to the usually-referred-to thirty dynasties of 
subsequent kings, beginning with Menes, all of them 
equally constituting what Manetho teaches as real 
history ; and if his name is usually connected with 
the latter reigns only, it is because his original work 
has perished ; and so far, fortunately for his charac- 
ter, the notices now existing of what he did write, 
are only the more probable parts of his narration, as 
culled by the criticism of Africanus, Eusebius, Syn- 
cellus, and other early Christian writers of the North 
African school. But even with the well-known 
thirty dynasties, Mr. Osburn further points out that 
Manetho describes, arranges, and numbers them so 
as to extend ostensibly over 5402 years, but says 
in a more private manner at the end, and in a mode 
provocative of many doubts, that they really lasted 
only 3555 years ; and we may add, that even this 
quantity seems about one-third longer than the 
empire of Egypt actually lasted. While Sir George 
Cornew all Lewis docs not scruiile to say, after re- 
ferring other lists of primitive kings in reputed 
ancient chronologists, to the productive powers ot 
late fiction ; — ‘ The list of Alanctho, must, in like 
‘ manner, be regarded as the result of his own in- 
‘ venlion ; aided, dcubthiss, by some traditionary 
‘ names and stories received from his predecessors.’ 

The only subsequent author to Manetho in tlic 
antique world, having any independent claim to 
chronological authority, is Eratosthenes ; the Cyre- 
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nian Greek, supposed to have been librarian in 
Alexandria in the days of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(247 B.C.) ; a shrewd man, but picking up his infor- 
mation at second hand among Greeks only; and now 
entirely lost, as to his writings, except for some few 
quotations from him that have come down in other 
authors. Yet upon Eratosthenes docs Chevalier 
Bunsen rely implicitly, as an unexceptionable source 
and unquestionable canon of early Egyptian history, 
— even with as firm a faith as, on the opposite side, 
Lepsius adopts the shorter, and M. Renan the longer, 
summation of Manetho ; while even William Osbum, 
who is usually full of praise for whatever he thinks 
worthy in Bunsen, is obliged to speak of one parti 
•iular attempt of his to establish a forced meaning 
of a particular passage in Eratosthenes, ‘ as a favour- 
‘ ite theory of his, Bunsen’s, which he seems dis- 
‘ posed to support at a consideraldc expense of 
‘ historical probability, and perhaps also occasion- 
‘ ally of accurate rendering of the text of his Greek 
‘ authorities as well.’ 


Greek <iiid Rfonan 'i'r'^'.<'eJh‘rs. 

From these doubtful views, therefore, among the 
chronologists professed, we turn to Egyptian travel- 
lers, foremost amongst whom stands the venerable 
Herodotus. He, thoug! a pure Greek, was earlier 
than the native Egyptian Manetho, having visited 
the ancient land about 445 n.c., when Egypt, though 
already passed over by the desti'o}'ing hand of 
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Cambyses, was enjoying rest and independence once 
more for a brief interval. But though Herodotus is 
worthily immortalized for his writings in history, 
and though every one speaks lovingly and with 
praise of the simple, confiding, inquiring, childlike, 
manner of the blue-eyed Herodotus, — ^he wrote of 
Egypt, not a history, only an account of what he 
had seen and heard there ; stories founded on 
history perhaps, but with their chronology utterly 
wrong, doubled up and twisted in and out. Where- 
fore it is, that even his great admirer Chevaher 
Bunsen ‘ lays it down as established,'- — 

‘ That the chronology of Herodotus, in the proper 
‘ sense of the word, (oidy) begins with Psamme- 
‘ tichus ; that for tlie previous period ho possessed 
‘ no expedient by which the discrepancy between 
‘ the Egyptian computation and his own series of 
‘ dynasties could be reconciled ; that these two sys- 
‘ terns difler by about ten thousand years, and that 
' neither consequently can be; considered as eithoi 
‘ certain or possible.’ As a traveller, then, only cau 
Herodotus be received in his Egyptian writings 
and as a Greek traveller, knowing no language otJier 
than his own native tongue ; dependent, therefow, 
on interpreters in all his communications with the 
people ; seeing everything, moreover, through the 
medium of Greek idolatry, and believing that Greek 
gods and Greek m^m had been the founders and 
originatons of everything else upon earth. These 
imperfections, joined to the tactics of Egyptia^i 
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priests and the trickery of the dragomans of the time, 
—Mr. Osbum in his critical examination of passages 
sometimes breaks out with virtuous indignation on 
‘ the imposition which had been practised upon the 
‘ father of history by his unprincipled guides and 
‘ informants in Egypt,’ — were greatly in the way of 
the eminent Halicarnassian arriving at the mind of 
the Coptic land : and have now, to a great extent, 
deprived his works of that full and perfect credence 
which they implicitly commanded amongst his own 
countrymen for several centuries after his death. 

Of Diodorus Siculus, who followed in about 58 B.C,, 
Strabo in 18 A.D., and Pliny in 70 A.n., — or closer 
to our own times than to those of the Great Pyra- 
mid, — they contuvn so little in addition to what is 
related in Herodotus, — that, though they arc all to 
be road jmd i)ondered over in connexion with other 
sources of information, and have been abundantly 
presente-l before the Ihitish reader again and again 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Corey, Rawlinson, and 
others, - stili the reader may gladly accept of Bun- 
sen’s ])ro})osition to ‘ lea\’e at last all this chaff, and 
‘ turn to the monuments;’ for ha monuments are 
undoubtedly Egypt’s peculiar glory, and the verit- 
able, and only extant ’pages of her most ancient 
experienced history. 

Gkaractnristic^ oj En'ijptian Momumnts. 

‘No nation of the eailli,’ writes Chevalier Bun 
sen, with expressive ehxpicnce. ‘ na-s shown so much 
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‘ zeal and ingenuity, so much method and regularity, 
‘ in recording the details of private life as the 
‘ Egyptians. No country in the world offered 
‘ greater natural facilities for indulging such a pro- 
‘ pensity than Egypt, with its limestone and granite, 
‘ its dry climate, and the protection afforded by its 
‘ desert against the overpowering force of nature in 
‘ southern zones. Such a country was adapted not 
‘ only for securing its monuments against diJapida- 
‘ tion, both above and below ground, for thousands 
‘ of years, but even for preserving them as perfect 

* as the day they were erected. In the north rain 
‘ and frost eorrode, in the south the luxuriant vego- 
‘ tation cracks or obliterates the monuments of 
‘ time. China has no architecture to bid defiance 
‘ to thousands of years, — Babylon had but bricks, — 
‘ in India the rocks can barely resist the wanton 
‘ power of nature. Egypt is the monumental land 
‘ of the earth, as the Egyptians are the monumental 
‘ people of history. Their contemporary reco^s, 
‘ therefore, are at once the earliest and most cerfeiin 
‘ source of all Egyptian research.’ 

Similarly, too, and even more instructively, docs 
the great Lcp.sius write — 

‘ An intense desire after posthumous fame and a 
‘ place in history seem to have been universal in 
‘ ancient Egypt. This exhibits itself in the in- 

* credible nmltilude of monuments of all descrip- 
‘ tions which have been found in the valley of the 

* Lepsi('.H‘ Binleifvrtff, freely translated by W. Osbnrn. 
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‘ Nile. All the principal cities of Egypt were 
‘ adorned with temples and palaces. Towns of 
‘ lesser note, and even villages, were always dis~ 

‘ tinguished by one temple at least, — often with more 
‘ than one. These temples were filled with the 
‘ statues of gods and kings, generally colossal, and 
‘ hewn from costly stones. Their walls also, within 
‘ and without, Avcrc covered with coloured reliefs. 

‘ To adorn and_ maintain these public buildings was 
‘ at once the duty and pride of the kings of Egypt. 

‘ But even these were rivalled by the more opulent 
‘ classes of the jieople in their care for the de:ul, 

‘ and in the hewing and decoration of sepulchral 
‘ chambers. In these things the Egyptians very far 
^ surpassed the Greeks and Komans, as well as all 
‘ other known nations of antiqitity. 

‘ Still further to enhance to after times the value 
‘ of those ever- during monuments of ancient Egypt, 
‘ it was universal with the inhabitants to cover 
‘ their works of art of every description with hiero- 
‘ glyj)hlcs, the purport of which related strictly to 
‘ the monuments on which they were described. 
‘ No nation that ever lived on the earth has made 
‘ so much use of its written system, or applied it to 
‘ a purpose so strictly historical, as ancient Egypt. 
‘ There was not a wall, a idatform, a pillar, an 
‘ architrave, a frieze, r even a door-post in an 
' Egyptian temple which w.as not carved within, 
‘ without, and on every availabh; su face, with pic- 
‘ tures in relief. There is not on<,“. of these reliefs 

VOL. III. z 
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‘ that is not history, some of them actually repre- 
‘ senting the conquests of foreign nations ; others, 
‘ the offeiings and devotional exercises of the 
‘ monarch by whom the temple or jiortion of the 
‘ temple on which the relief stood, had been con- 
‘ structed. Widely different from the temples of 
‘ Greece and Rome, on which inscriptions were 
‘ evidently regarded as unwelcome additions, form- 
‘ ing no part of the original architectural design, 
‘ but, on the other hand, inteifcring with smd mar- 
‘ ring it, — the hieroglyphic writings were absolutely 
‘ essential and indispensable to the decoration of a 
‘ perfect Egyptian temple. 

‘ This writing, moreover, was by no means con- 
‘ fined to constructions of a public nature and of 
‘ great magnitude, such as temples or tombs, but was 
‘ also inscribed on objects of art of every other con- 
‘ ceivoblc description. Nothing, even down to the 
‘ palette of a scribe, the style with which a lady 
' painted her eyelashes with powdered antimony, or 
‘ even a walking stick, was deemed too insignificant 
‘ to be inscribed with the name of the owner, and a 
‘ votive dedication of the object itself to his patron 
‘ divinity. Inscriptions with the names of the 
‘ artiste or owners, so rare on the remains of Greece 
‘ and Rome, are the universal rule in Egyptian art. 

‘ There was no colossus too great and no amulet too 
‘ small to be inscribed, with the name of its owner, 

‘ and some acemint of the occasion on which it was 
‘ executed.’ 
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Here, then, is some idea of the vast storehouse of 
materials for the early history of the world, con- 
tained in the monuments of Eg3rpt. There is 
nothing at all approaching it in any other land 
whatever, either in quantity, precision, or preserva- 
tion ; it is a phenomenon in the history of the 
human race, and formed a task so exceedingly im- 
portant in itself for the world to have executed 
for its future .use and hchoof, — while Egypt was 
so precisely the country in which it would be in 
every way best executed, — that there seems, to our 
huml)lc and distant contemplation, less than usual 
of the vanity of human works attacliable to those 
toil-worn records of the old Egyptians. 

Nay, there would (jven appear to be also a some- 
thing about those marvellous remains, symptomatic 
of their having been a task appointed by Divine 
Providence for the Egyptian people to perform in 
their day ; and they did perform it well. A 
suggestive idea, perhaps, but one which wo shall not 
attempt to follow further ; as all that w'o have really 
to attend to at present is thi-^, vix.,— that these 
most remarkable and speaking monuments, having 
come down to the times in which we live, duty 
calls upon us to examine tln'ir weighty testimony — 
and with all, and whatevo'r, amount of power wo may 
be able to bring to the task - -in the difficult, though 
happily limited question, winch is more immediately 
set before us. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KARLIEST PROVED POINT OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

From all the characteristics, then, of Egyptian 
monuments, as described by the most eminent 
hierologists, we may gather the useful warning, that 
when a date is fixed ‘ by the monuments’ in Egyp- 
tian history, it must be fixed indeed. Hence have 
arisen very strong remarks addressed to those main- 
taining opposite views, and couched in such terms 
as these ; — 

‘ We may venture to assert, without being charged 
‘ with temerity by competent authorities, that, in 
‘ consequence of Egyptian researches, the arbitrary 
‘ barriers which Jewish superstition and Christian 
‘ sloth have erected upon God’s free field of humaii 
‘ history are for ever broken down and again, — 

‘ There exist Egyptian monuments, the date of which 
‘ can be accurately fixed, of a higher antiquity than 
‘ those of any ether nation known in history, viz., 

‘ above five thousand years. This fact must be ex- 
‘ plained -. to deny it would be proof of little skill, 

‘ and still lesS candour, on the part of any critic, who 
‘ has once undertaken to prosecute the inquiry.’* 

^ Bunsen’s vol. iv. p. 20. ^ yol. i. p. 28. 
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These builded monuments of old Eg)^t do thus 
in very truth come before us in every way, indirectly 
as well as directly ; gaunt witnesses which will be 
heard ; they are the facts which must be satisfied, 
and to which everything else that can be referred to 
for very remote illustrations, is entirely subsidiary. 
No matter what course of criticism is adopted, as 
many writers insist, or what road of inquiry is 
taken, so long. as those positive points, those veri- 
table blocks of granite, are taken up at last, — for 
omitted they cannot be. History, — say these instruc- 
tors of the people,— in its scientific form, luis to deal, 
jiot with the question of probability, but of evidence ; 
not with eloquently-draAvn inferences, but with posi- 
tive data, if at all. And again, — ‘ The task which 
‘ European science has now to perform, is to bring 
‘ that (Biblical) tradition within the pale of history, 

‘ i.e., to deal with it conscientiously and honestly, 
‘ itml to analyse it for the purpose of discovering 
‘ what is the truth wliich is to be gleaned from it. 

‘ Of course we must here take our stand on tlie 
‘ Egyptian monuments and records, including the 
‘ language, and cannot make Biblical research the 
‘ starting-point. It should bo still more evident 
‘ that the whole inquiry stands upon the ground of 
‘ philosophical history. And yet, with the growing 
‘ and preposterous claims advanced by the clergy to 
‘ fabricate even historui tnilh, and with their strenu- 
‘ ous exertions to destroy liLstoricid science wherever 
‘ it is possible, in order t<< bring us back to the dark 
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‘ ages, it has now again become the more imperative 
‘ to state this in plain terms. It is almost more 
‘ necessary, indeed, to lay great stress upon it in 
‘ Protestant than in Catholic countries. For dog- 
‘ matizing Bibliolatry, the superstitious use which 
‘ Protestants make of their Bible as a cloak for in- 
‘ dolence and want of reflection, must produce the 
‘ eflect which scholasticism and hierarchical tyranny 
‘ have produced in the south of Europe, — a total 
‘ abandonment of all scientific study of the sacred 
‘ records. Ignorance marches step by step with 
‘ perversity, and scepticism with superstition.’^ 

‘ The nineteenth century has in the last thirty 
‘ years witnessed, together with immortal discoveries, 
‘ the most senseless and shameless attempts to re- 
‘ establish in the world ancient and modern fraud, 
‘ falsehood, and nonsense, and pass it off as ortho- 
‘ doxy. Posterity will find in tlie noble love of 
‘ truth and the fearless faith of German research an 
‘ atonement and consolation for political follies and 
‘ despotic violence.’" 

Agreeing, then, fully with the above author on 
the importance and even necessity, in Egyptian 
history, of ‘ taking our stand on the Egyptian 
‘ monuments,’ — we arc attracted to his page 57, 
vol. iv., giving the ‘ limits of the duration of Egyp- 
‘ tian epochs prhw to Mencs, according to Egyptian 
‘ monument^, record.^, and traditions and then 
meet with the most confident statement, of a 

^ Bunsen’s vol, iv. x>. 378. ^ vol, iv. p. 397. 
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civilized government having existed in Egypt for 
six thousand years before the time of Menes, the 
leading king of Manetho’s first, out of his thirty, 
generally allowed, dynasties. 

Upon this assumption or demonstration, wherein 
the ‘monuments' are brought to the head of the facts 
concerned, Chevalier Bunsen proceeds, at p. 488, 
vol. iv., to particularize true and real Egyptian 
history as follows : — 

Data B c. 


* Tho period of the Nomos, and the formation of Osirism, or 
‘ the psychical element of religion, and ba.sis of the union ; 

‘ provisional solar worship j beginning of Egyptian nation- 

‘ allty, 10,000 

‘ Beginning of the formation of castes ; i>riests and warriors ; 

* close of tho republican period in the Norncs, . . . 9,086 

‘ Bytis, tho Theban priest of Arnmoii, the /ir.st sacerdotal 

‘ king, 9,085 

‘ Beginning of elective kings, ...... 7,2.‘10 

‘ Beginning of hereditary kings in Lower Egypt, . . . 5,413 

‘ End of them, ......... 3,624 


‘ Contemporaneous Tliinitc Princes before Money during the 
‘ last 350 years of ^he pre-Menitc period, according to 
‘ Manetlu>, collaterally with the Memphites, therefore 


‘ from 3974 to 3624. 

‘ Menes king of all Kgypt ; Crisis- Union, and tho conscioiis- 

* ness of EgypL being a kingdom, ..... 3,623 

‘ Pyiamnla buiU in the first dyna.sty, ..... 3,460 

‘ Animal -worahip introduced, improveiin nt and estahlish- 
‘ ment of writing, beginnings of literature ; second and 
‘ third dynasty (coiiteiuporaiKOUs beginnings of the Kitual), 3,400 
‘ Building of the largest Pyr.auiid (thi* second of Herodotus), 3,280 


The above romju’kaldc chronology closes with a 
blunder of description, for the ‘ Great Pyramid,’ 
which is the largest of all the Pyramids of Egypt, 
is the first, not the second. Pyramid of Herodotus ; 
bis second Pyramid bein;.' (hat which he says ‘ was 
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* built by Cephren, the brother and successor of 
‘ Cheops, and which Pyramid he, Herodotus, mea- 
‘ sured and found to be much less in size than that 
‘ of Cheops in fact it is the Pyramid usually known 
now as ‘ the second Pyramid of Jeezeh,’ or sometimes 
more particularly as the ‘ second largest Pyramid of 
‘ Jeezeh,’ but which expression eventually comes to 
the same thing. In fact the case was simple 
enough, until Chevalier Bunsen introduced assump- 
tions of his own about the builders, then proceeded 
to refer to those assumptions as demonstrated facts, 
or to found on them as such ; and finally to bewilder 
himself ; whence we can only explain amongst other 
errors his statement^ that ‘ the elder’ (of the royal 
brothers Cheops) ‘ Imilt the second largest Pyramid, 

‘ and tlmt vast ap^yendafje to it, the stone dyke ; 
for no built stone dyke exists far or near about the 
second largest Pyramid, though there is such a 
thing eminently in the going down eastwards fmm 
the third largest Pyramid ; but that was long .sub- 
sequent to tlie brothels Cheops and their dynasty ; 
and so very much smaller than the second largt'st 
Pyramid, as never at any time to compete with it 
either in name or fame. 

Our purjjosc, however, now, is not to be critically 
severe with the last item in the above lonsf list of 
chronicled events in Egyptian history, but to ascer- 
tain how all the preceding items have been obtained 
and settled. I’hat they are considered by Chevalier 

^ Bunsen’s vol. ii. p. 175. 
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Bunsen as perfectly secure, and beyond the region 
of doubt, appears from the manner in which he 
refers to them again and again ; as thus : — 

‘ The result of the researches in this present Book 
‘ has been, that the traditions prior to Menes which 
‘ {lUude to human kings arc real throughout, and 
‘ exclude entirely heroic fiction and all ideal re- 
‘ presentations. We have seen that there was a 
‘ series of organic development ; in the first place 
■ we found sacerdotal kings, tlien elective kings out 
‘ of the military families, and lastly kings of an 
‘ Upper and kings of a Lower country. Our tables 
‘ of the ages of the world show the connexion be- 
‘ tween those epochs and the gcmoral epochs of the 
‘ most ancient national history ; and the parallel 
‘ facts we liavc stated justified us, I think, in call- 
‘ ing tlic Egyptians the chronometers of universal 
‘ histor}', and in asserting that Menes and liis empire 
‘ arc nothing more than the culminating point of 
‘ a lo)ig preceding constitutional development of 
‘ Egyptian life.’ 

I'lic case therefore grows in importance as it is 
proceeded with, and its e.ssence consists in this, — that 
a history of an orgairized, coiistitutioiial, and there- 
fore highly civilized Egypt is assertt'd to have pre- 
vailed for a period of GY 00 y ears prior to the build- 
iiig of the Great Pyramid ; and at the head of the 
documents, on which this momentous aggloniei’ation 
of human experiences in this world of troubles, 
trials, and vexations of rpirit is a'^serted, detailed. 
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and chronicled, stands the item which all must treat 
respectfully, ‘ the monuments of Egypt* 

With striking propriety is precedence given to 
‘ the monuments’ among other remains of early 
Egyptian history, because the monuments have 
lasted better than anything else ; there are earlier 
stone monuments, for instance, than papyri, or books, 
or papers of any kind or degree ; and the stone 
monuments are all vocal with inscribed hierogly- 
phics ; they speak clejirly of what was transacting 
in their time ; and are ‘ the contemporary records’ 
which Bunsen alludes to (vol. i. p. 31) ‘as the 
‘ earliest and most certain source of jill Egyptian 
‘ research.’ 

Employed just in this manner, and in this only, 
it is that Egyptian monuments have the marvellous 
power that has been attributed to them of clearly 
establishing the events and stories of life in the 
earlier days of the world. Thus, also. Dr. Lepskis 
lays down his view of the law under which Egyp- 
tian monuments are to be exclusively’, or at least 
are understood to be exclusively employed in histo 
rical researches, when quoted therein by modern 
Egyptologists and hicrologisfcs : — 

‘ We set out then from hence, that the beginning 
‘ of the true history and chronology of no ancient 
‘ natioii can, to ni<?et the re(piiremcuts of their day, 

‘ extend much further backwards than the date oi 
‘ the oldest contemporary source of knowledge ; and 
‘ we have found this opinion confirmed to the dis- 
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‘ credit of the early histories of the inhabitants of 
‘ Europe and Asia. Therein lies the great advan- 
‘ tage possessed by the early history of Egypt over 
‘ all other histories, inasmuch as we can draw our 
‘ knowledge of it from contemporary sources of so 
‘ early a date ; and they, not literary histories merely, 

‘ but also coeval monuments, the most correct and 
‘ indubitable of all teachers of histoiy. Therefore 
‘ it is that thcjiistoiy of Egypt at so very early an 
' era may be constructed.’ 

Baron Bmisen’s Authorities demanded. 

Now, then, after l)cing thus informed and pre- 
pared, let us ask. Where arc the Egyptian con- 
temporary monuments on whi(di Clicvalier Bunsen 
has constructed those 6700 years of Egyptian his- 
tory, [irior to the epoch, or say to within one 
hundred or two hundred years, of the epoch, of the 
Great Pyramid ? 

We may ask this question again and again ; and 
echo will answer. Where ? For there is not a single 
contemporary monumtmt of the kind known to 
exist throughout the whole Egyptiaji land. The 
millenniums of years have been pihal rip one over 
the other by the great word-philosopher of our age 
without a sincle monun.oj.t to refer to. Chevalier 
Bunsen, moreover, knew that there was not one 
such monument for appeal or fw’ guiiiance, because 
be has written in Iris liret volunie, page 69, of 
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‘ these monuments of the fourth dynasty’ (includ- 
ing, therefore, the epoch of the Great Pyramid), 
‘ the oldest in the world; and though he attributes 
in his second volume some of the Abooseer Pyra- 
mids to the third dynasty. Dr. Lepsius claims them 
for the fourth ; and the difference of years between 
the two dynasties can in no case be very notable. 
Extend it even to two hundred years, and ask again 
— where are all the earlier contemporary monuments 
on which Chevalier Bunsen constructed the Egyptian 
history of the 6500 years previous to the dynasty 
which erected the Groat Pyramid, or the Abooseer 
Pyramids ? 

Again comes the answer, — such monuments do not 
exist ; not a single one, large or small, fixed or 
portable, belonging to all that enormous interval of 
time, has ever been seen Ijy modern hierologist or 
excavator. Dr. Lepsius, the most expcrienceil both 
of all men now rdive and of all wlio have lived 
during the last throe thousand years toucliing the 
more ancient monuments of Egypt, wrote from 
his excavations at Jeezeli in 1843 : — ‘Nor have 1 
‘ yet found a single cartouclie that can be safely 
‘ assigned to a period previous to the fourth 
‘ dynasty. The builders of the Great Pyramid 
‘ se(!m to assert their right to form the commence - 
‘ ment of monumental history, even if it be clear 
' that they wore rot the first builders and mouu- 
‘ mental writers ’ And again he says, ‘ The P 3 n*a- 
‘ mid of Chcojss, to which the first link of our whole 
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‘ monumental history is fastened immoveably, not 
‘ only for Egyptian, but for universal history.’^ 

Two thousand years only from the Great Pyra- 
mid downward, in the stream of time, have covered 
the land of Egypt from one end to the other with its 
marvellous piles of chronological monuments,— but 
of Baron Bunsen’s 6500 asserted previous years of 
highly civilized Eg 5 rptian monarchy, not a single 
monument exists, not even in the resounding pages 
of the great Prussian diplomate. 

The monuments of the third dynasty are the first 
there directly appealed to as existing ; and though 
in vol. ii. p. 617, the hieroglyphic ovals arc printed 
of kings in the firet and second dynasties, — these 
are not pretended to be derived from contemporary 
monuments, but arc deduced from votive or tradi- 
tional references on subsequent buildings ; in tnc 
same way, in fact, as the similar heraldic escutcheons 
oi’ two of the idol gods .of Egypt, Thoth and 
Hcmithei, — whic^h head Chevalier Bunsen’s list of 
rc;),l kings, — have been obtained. In a similar man- 
ner, wo conclude, have been derived most of the 
escutcheons of twelve reputed kings of the third 
dynasty ; for the only three which are referred to as 
legibly written anywhere in the contemporary man- 
ner, are ,* variously rendered by differ- 

' Page 21 of Dr. Lepeius’ Letters from. Egypt in 1842 and 1845, 
edited by Kenoeth R. H. Mackenzie Lontloi:, lBr*2. 

* Quarry. marks of a ruined Pyramid oi Rvgah and the middle 
^Vi’amid of Abooseer. 
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ent authorities as Seser, User, Ousre, Ousrenre, 
Ra-en-seser, Raosis, Userra, and Userchre, and placed 
by Dr. Lepsius in Plate xxxix., vol. iii. of his folio 

plates, in the fifth dynasty ; vari- 


plates, in the fifth dynasty ; l4}UQy vari- 
ously rendered Re-shore, Shourc, Shura, Sahu-ra, 
Soris, Sirios, and placed by Lepsius in Plate xxxix. 
of his volume iii., also in the fifth dynasty; and 

lastly, ^ ^ pronounced, Snfru, Sene- 

fru, Chnubos-gnevros, and Sephuris, and placed by 
Lepsius again and again in the fourth dynasty. 
Hence aU the earliest monuments known even to 


Chevjdier Bunsen, cluster close about the fourth 
dynasty, or the builders of the Great Pyramid ; and 
according to the Great Pyramid itself, meclianically 
and astronomically interpreted, they belong more or 
less to the year 2170 B.C. ; which date, and not the 
year 10,000 B.C., is therefore the earliest date that 
can be fixed by ‘ the vionuments ,’ — used as they 
only can be safely, properly, or legitimately, for con- 
tempornry events. Or, in other words, these severe 
and unexceptionable witnes.scs, the monuments of 
Egypt, haA'e shattered in pieces the learned philolo- 
gist’s baseless construction of 6500 years of previous 
supposed Egyptian history, and over which he had 
been holding for so many years the name of ‘ the 
‘ monu'iuentx as an mgis of protection. 


* Northern i'y .^ ain i<l of Aboo,soor, and a tal)lot in Wadec 
'^i'ombs near tne Great Tyramid, and alao tablets in Wadec 
Magliara. 
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Consequences of there being no Authorities. 

Having once been cited on the field, these monu- 
ments are indeed active, as well as passive, opponents 
to those who use them wrongfully ; for not only do 
they not bear testimony to an Egyptian monarchy 
lasting through that immense period of time claimed 
by Chevalier Bunsen, but their absence shows that 
such a thing ^ could not have been ; for had it 
existed, material traces innumerable of such a world- 
long period of civilisation would have been left 
behind, and in Egypt nothing of that sort decays. 

‘ It is not there,’ says Bunsen himself, ‘ as it would 
‘ be in Europe or India, where in the former cold 
‘ and snoAv, o • in the latter heat o ad rain destroy ; 
‘ for Egypt is the monumental land of the earth, 

‘ adapted not only for saving its monuments from 
‘ great dilapidation, hut for prcse't'ving them as 
‘perfect a-s the day they tvere erected.’ 

Thus, too, the learned and most com2:)ctent Dr. 
Lc])sius holds forth, — ‘Even that apparently most 
‘ 2)eriBhablc of all building materials, brick of black 
‘ Nile mud dried in the sun, has retained for 
‘ thousands of years its architectural junctures, and 
‘ the cement with which it is united. Around the 
‘ celebrated temple of Kamsi's the Great, at Thebes, 
‘ the “ Memnonium,” stands a suite of great vaidtcd 
‘ halls, altogether built with this material, and partly 
‘ coated wdth stucco. These were built at the same 
‘ time with the templo itself at the commencement 
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‘ of the thirteenth century b.c. This fact not only 
‘ appears from the architecture, but also still more 
‘ demonstrably from the bricks themselves, which, 

* as being made for the king’s service, are stamped 
‘ with his name. At that time, and earlier, it was 
‘ a very common practice to coat the tombs exca- 

* vated in the rocks with Nile mud, and to lay upon 
‘ that the white ground of stucco for the paintings. 
‘ This was especially the case when the rock was 
‘ brittle, and required a vaulted roof. The same 
‘ custom jircvailed even up to the most ancient 
‘ times of the Pyramids of Memphis. But not only 
‘ the materials, but also the colours which were laid 
‘ upon them, retain to this day all their freshness, 
‘ without any perceptible change, in closed vaults, 
‘ and in certain cases, even Avhen exposed to the 
‘ open air.’ 

Even, therefore, had Egyptian monuments been 
executed in mud alone, something of the innumer- 
able buildings in that material during C500 years 
of the Id'e of a great nation would have come down 
to us in that peculiar land. But the Egyptian 
country excels likewise in its abundance of hard 
materials of the best quality, either for budding or 
carving into in situ; such as its admirable lime- 
stones, sandstones, porphyry, basalt, and granite ; 
and the Eg}qjtians, of all people who have ever lived 
on the earth, were the most skilful in working the 
hardest materials : delighting apparently ever more 
and more, to employ them either rudely in archi- 
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tecture, or to sculpture them finely, the harder they 
were. Hence both the hollow sarcophagi and solid 
statues which they worked out of granite, basalt, 
and diorite, — are alike, even still, a marvel to all 
practical men as to how they were executed ; and 
the taste for working in these hard materials was at 
least as strong, if not stronger, in the earlier than 
the later dynasties. 

These materials were also employed in a manner 
stUl further to promote their lasting qualities ; for 
as Dr. Lepsius continues to remark, — ‘ Next to the 
‘ abundance and beauty of these works of art, is the 
‘ extreme care for their permanence which was ex- 
‘ hibited by the Egyptians, and which w^as evidently 
‘ in accordance wdtli their religious belief. It is 
‘ sciU’cely needful to refer, in proof of this, to the 
‘ two great Pyramids of Jeezeh, wdiich are, in fact, 
‘ artificial mountains, constructed with huge blocks 
‘ hewn fiom the rock on w'hich they stand, and in 
‘ which sepulchral chambers were afterwards ex- 
‘ cavated with the chisel, as though they had been 
‘ natural crags. It is as if the Iruilders of them Irad 
‘ designed to erect two pillars to support the vast 
‘ superstructure of the history of mankind. This is, 
‘ in a word, the peculiarity of all that remains of 
‘ the works of the ancient Egyptians. Whether 
‘ they built halls for pomps and festivities, or dug 
‘ out sepulchral chambers ; v/hethcr they constructed 
' for life or for death, it was alwa>s w ith the inten- 
tion that their works sh :'uld last for ever.’ 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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Hence the proper conclusion will surely appear 
in the eyes of common sense, — ^that, if such last- 
ing monuments formed the permanent and abiding 
character of the Egyptian nation, and we find no 
monuipents of it whatever, anterior to the epoch 
of the reputed, and by moderns so-called, fourth 
dynasty, — the nation itself did not exist anterior to 
that epoch, and certainly not through the 6500 years 
of Baron Bunsen’s assumed pre-Pyrarnid history. 

Origin of the Egj/ptians. 

There remains indeed the difficulty of accounting 
as to how the Egyptian monuments make so grand 
an appearance as they do, the moment they come 
upon the scene at all ; for the sculptures of the 
fourth dynasty are not only in as true and fine art 
as any, but even better than most, of those which 
followed them ; and it is contrary to all experience 
that a people could spring in a moment from abso- 
lute nothingness to such admirable perfection. 

The difficulty is indeed a serious one, but not 
relieved in the slightest degree by going back to 
Chevalier Bunsen’s vision of an early Egypt with 
both an Upper and a Lower crown, and a city of 
Thebes founded long before Menes or any of the 
Pyramids ; for the tedious and enduring ages of 
imperfect beginnings and defective executions should 
then be findable. And here, at this point and view 
of the case, the truth of which he also would seem 
fully to allow, even the acute M. Renan is reduced 
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to something like wonder, confusion, and despair; 

‘ for when one thinks,’ writes he, in discussing the 
Great Pyramid, Sphinx, and similar well-known 
monuments, ‘ when one thinks of this civilisation, 

‘ at least 6500^ (really 4035) years old from the 
‘ present day, that it has had no known infancy ; 

‘ that this art, of which there remain innumerable 
‘ monuments, had no archaic epoch ; that the Egypt 
‘ of Cheops and of Chephren is superior in a sense 
‘ to all that followed, — one is seized with giddi- 
‘ ness ; on est pris cle rerluje! 

I’his confession is frank, and does M. Renan nota- 
ble honour ; for the facts before him do seem, as he 
further on confesses, to imply, that all the ordiu.ary 
understood laws of the booinninc: and growth of a 
nation ‘ have been totally reversed in the case of 
‘ Eg) pt.’ One ray of light in the way of a possible 
line of explanation, docs indeed occur to him, but 
lie does not seem to follow it up ; and he docs not 
appear aware that it had occurred some ye.ars liefore 
to anoi-her author, viz., William Osburn ; and had 
been aoundantly probed, tested, and investigated by 
him, even to the extent of .showing tliat tlie people 
who afterwards formed the Egyptian nation arrived 
at the banks of the Nile, near the crown of the 

* This 6500 years ago, or 46.V‘ B.o., is M. Renan’s date for tho 
fourth dynasty ; and <loes not. therefore point to anything, ..•elative to 
^Syptian history, earlier than our statement of 40.15 years ago, or 
2170 B.C. would do. He is thcrofon- alludin » realiy, under his larger 
figiure, to the same absolute time, monuments, .soil jiersoiiages, tli.it we 
do under the smaller numbers si\en l'\ the Great P; r.aniid it'.’lf. 
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Delta, as colonists from another land, only a very 
short time previous to the epoch of the fourth 
dynasty. 

As colonists from another land, and under very 
remarkable circumstances : what these were, W. 
Osbum goes into deeply, in a critical examination 
of the foundations in nature of the hieroglyphic 
forms ; deducing thence something in the first set- 
tlers of Egypt ‘ as to a company of persons once in 
‘ a state of high civilisation, but that through some 
‘ strange anomaly in the history of man, they had 
‘ been deprived of great part of the language, and 
‘ the entire written system, which had formerly been 
‘ the means and vehicle of their civilisation.’ Com- 
bining which inference with the indications he 

O 

obtains otherwise, that ‘the Fathers of ancient 
‘ Egypt first journeyed thither across the Isthmus 
• of Suez, and that they brought with them the 
‘ worship of the setting sun,’ — ‘ liow is it possible,’ 
he adds, ‘ to resist the conclusion that they came 
‘ thither from the plains of Babel, at the first dis- 
‘ persion of mankind, and that the civilisation 
‘ of Egypt was derived from the banks of the 
‘ Euphrates?’ 

And after still further investigations, he speaks 
more confidently of ‘the cares, the fears, the de- 
‘ signs of the leaders under whose standards the 
‘ Mizraites first marched westward, before the mys- 
‘ terious impulse that drove them forth finm the 
‘ fertile plains of the Euphrates. They fled before 
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‘it, nor dared to tarry on the grassy banks of 
‘ Jordan, nor in the shady valleys of Judah, nor 
‘ by the waters of Siloah, that flow softly. The 
‘ voice of a greater than man sounded in their cars. 
* The terror of an invincible power awed their 
‘ spirits, and they dared not disobey. They braved 
‘ the perils and privations of a journey over an un- 
‘ known desert, before the same fearful impulse ; 
‘ nor ever we.re they allowed to rest, until they had 
‘ reached the uttermost borders of the land which 
‘ He who pursued after them had destined them to 
‘ populate.’ 

Respecting this theory, we can only say at pre- 
sent, that in so far as it offers a beginning for Egyp- 
tian history, it accords with ‘ the 'inomments of 
‘ Egypt,’ those unaltcring, unaltered, and unavoid- 
able indices and accompaniments of every such 
investigation. But if these same monuments do 
not aisci, as evidently they cannot in themselves, 
enable us to trace back to events much earlier than 
tlieir own times, — all-exciting as it would be to the 
soul of man, were he rejilly able to look into the 
events of these truly primeval periods of the human 
race, — wc shall do well to endeavour, simply and 
soberly, to ascertain by the light of their guidance 
through later timeS; what was the further course of 
this remarkable nation after its apparently forced, 
and certainly very sudden, monumental beginning 
on the banks of the Nile. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIFE UNDER THE OLD EMPIRE:. 

The earliest identifiable contemporary monu- 
ments of Egypt, or the beginnings of its monumental 
history, so far as known to European researches up 
to the present year, are, according to the unanimous 
opinion of all hierologists, — the rock-tablets of 
Wadee Maghara in the peninsula of Sinai ; and the 
Pyramids, with their surrounding tombs, at Jcezeh, 
Sakkara, and the Memphis neighbourhood. And 
this conclusion equally obtains, whetbor these re- 
mains be considered to belong to the fourth dynasty 
only, or partly to the third, and partly to the fifth. 

Equally is it also the fact, that these earliest 
examples t f the monuments are confined to the 
places mentioned ; and that Middle and Upper 
Egypt, and still less Nubia and Ethiopia, have 
nothing whatever to compare with them in anti- 
quity. So that the general testimony of the monu- 
ments in Egyjit itself, is prcci.sely as Lepsius ;uid 
Osbum have demonstrated ; viz., that that species 
of testimony to the civilisation of Egypt began, and 
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began suddenly, near the upper comer of the Delta, 
and ascended, as it grew with ages, the valley of 
the Nile ; illustrating thereby its Asiatic, not 
African, origin. 

The Sinaitic remains of these earlier dynasties 
are not many, but are remarkably well sculptured ; 
are claimed by all hierologists to be authentic 
and contemporary ; belong chiefly to the kings 

Shofo, Nu-Shofo, 

^ ^ Sephuris, and 5 

show — by their designs — that animal-worship, or 
animal and semi-animal gods, were already esta- 
blished and reverenced ; and that there was armed 
opposition to the Egyptians from the natives of 
that peninsula, emphatically represented as thrice 
hilly; and which we now arc aware contains noble 
pinnacle;' of mountains upwards of seven thousand 
feet high, — natural watch towers overtopping and 
Oicrlooklng everything else in Egy[)t, Lil)ya, and 
Arabia for leagues and leagues anumd them. 

The Jeezehand Sakkara remains, on the contrary, 
besides being vastly juore ph'utiful, are eminently 
'peaceful in their traits. In the case of the Pyra- 
uiids, indeed, — thos closed and artificial mountains 
of stone say nothing whatever, either by picture or 
inscription, for one eau.se or the other ; while in form 
and fact they merely supply the otherwise flat-topped 
lands<;apc with acute huJ-points, and without oft’er- 
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ing aii3rthing approaching to strongholds for war, or 
gathering-halls for peace. 

But when we enter the tombs, there pictured 
scenes are witnessed on every side, of agriculture, 
cattle-feeding, industrious country life, and with 
hardly anything else. These characteristics, more- 
over, are continued, often through the lives of two, 
three, and even more generations of the same 
family ; indicating that, there, or then at least, and 
however it was procured, the Egyptian people had 
rest and quiet and freedom from war’s alarms. 

For those who have not had the privilege of visit- 
ing these earliest pictorial monuments of Mizraim, 
and for many of those who have too, — their chief 
trust for what is there contained must be placed, 
and will be most worthily placed, in Dr. Lepsius’ 
largo work of twelve folio volumes; — the largest 
colleution of Egyptian plates, out of the many large 
collections brought out by different European coun- 
tries, that has ever yet been produced ; and the 
first that has been chronologically arranged. This 
is a unique feature, and one which, to have its re- 
quirements properly executed, perhaps needed a 
Richard Lepsius to pave the way ; but having once 
been executed, and by him, some extension of grasp 
of the great Egyptian subject must occur to evciy 
one, on each successive occasion of looking over the 
series of corcfully-cxecuted engravings. 

Volume first, after several map.s, liegins a long 
series of topugraphical views extending through 
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both this and the next volume, and arranged appa- 
rently with strict attention to the date of the earliest 
monuments discovered at each place ; the names of 
such places being then found to run in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Sinai, . Wadec Feran. 

Wadec Maghara. 

Sarbut el Kadcm. 

Memphis, Aboo lloash. 

* Jeezeh. 

Aboosecr. 

Sakkara. 

Dashoor. 

Lisht, . Meidun, Illahun. 

The Faioum. 

Sais, . Heliopolis, Tunis. 

Benihassan. 

K1 Amarna. 

This and Abydos. 

Thebes, Luxor, Karnak, 

Esnch, Eilithya, Silsilis. 

Phil®. 

Abusimbel. 

Solob, Baikal. 

Meroc, Sofra, Naga, etc. 

Aliy good map will show the generally increasing 
southern distance of each of these localities succes- 
sively ; but only the Plates themselves will give a 
good idea of how, aftt^r the last rays of their meri- 
dian splendour at 'I'hebes, the monuments further 
south become continue. Jy poorer, smaller, and even 
more decayed though more modern, especially at the 
last-named station in Ethiopia. 

But the next volume, or volume iii., begins the 
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real burden of Dr. Lepsius’ great task, viz., the 
inscriptions on, and views of, the monuments them- 
selves. And how do they begin in his chronologi- 
cally arranged work ? 

Plate I., entitled fourth dynasty, contains first, 
a large-sized reproduction of the quarry-mark of 

Shofo, from Howard Vyse’s chambers 

of construction in the Great Pyramid ; second, 

smaller copies of the quarry-marks of 

and , or Nu and Nu-Shofo from the 

same place ; and, thml, some iudistinct markings 
from a Dashoor Pyramid. Plate il., also entitled 
fourth dynasty, gives three tablets from Wadec Mag 

hara, to Sephuris, 

Nu-*^hofo, and Shofo ; Howard Vyso’s 

coffin-lid out of tlic third Pyi’miiid with the oval of 

Mcncheres, and a door-ornamont from 

Sakkara, now in the Berlin Museum. Then follow 
five plates of pictures and inscriptions inside tombs 
at Abooseer, and thirty-tw'o plates of similar sul)- 
jects from tombs about the Jcezeli Pyramids, all 
entitled of the fourth dynasty. These being fol- 
lowed by forty-four plates entitled of dynasty fittl', 
of which o’lc is due co AVadee Maghara, sixteen to 
Sakkara, and twenty -seven to Jeezeh. 

Volume h'Urth represouts fmthcr subjects of 
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dynasties fourth and fifth, in twenty-three plates, 
from tombs at Jeezeh and Sakkara ; then dynasty 
sixth, in thirteen plates, at Sauiet el Meitin, Hama- 
mat, Chenoboskion, etc. ; and then follow in this 
and the next volume dynasties eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth, from a greatly increased variety of 
places, and with many now subjects. 

Men of the Fourth Dynasty. 

« 

Before studying, therefore, these later periods, let 
us cast a glance on the men of the fourth and fifth 
dynasties, or those who were contemporary with the 
building of the Great Pyramid. 

On entering every tomb, we have these men 
before us immediately ; reddish-brown men, with 
long, and either straight or slightly aquiline curved 
noses, large and long eyes, and rather full lip?. 
'Choir forehcjids are probably low, certainly not 
notably high, but the rest of the cranium is a 
phrc'iinlogical mystery, so completely is it hid in a 
thiik, fuzzy, close-croppc<l, black, wig. 

'i’hc w ig was a great institution in ancient Egypt, 
and dyed jet black, so that ceenwitn the most aged 
men, — and whose age is shown both by tlieir leaning 
on a staff, and having their poor naked breasts, and 
whole torso seamed with de< p, ungaiidy, transverse 
wrinkles, — the blacknes cif the wig remains uuim- 
pau’ed. Other clothing is not very abuiv lant Tlie 
piinces issue forth to overlook their 1 ibourers with 
an awful baton of authority and ehastisciuent ’u their 
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hands, but attired only in a short kilt — usually of 
white cloth — skate-like sandals, a blue and white 
necklace, and the wig ; on a few occasions a leopard’s 
skin is worn over the shoulder. The overseers next 
in authority under them, and the succeeding grades 
of scribes and field-labourers, have only a piece of 
cloth about the waist, and not always that j no 
sandals, seldom a necklace, but always a wig. 

The women’s wigs are larger than the men’s, and 
arranged so as to be typical of long straight-flowing 
tresses, though rigorously confined to a definite 
length. The complexion of tlicir skin is a yellowish 
pale olive; and the costume, — varied only in the 
case of princesses over servants by necklaces, brace- 
lets, and anklets of blue and white glass beads, — 
consists of one long, close-fitting and enclosing 
garment of thin elastic material, like a guernsey 
jacket ; but extending from the tinkles, upwards, to 
close under the breasts, whence two broad straps 
pass over the slumldcrs to support it. This envelope 
is brilliant scarlet in colour, has never a fold or 
wrinkle in all its length or breadth, and yet appears 
abundantly to allow of the .separation of the feet in 
walking or dancing. 

Tliroughout the whole of the pictured scenes, 
there is not a single instance of a peasant enjoying, 
or working for, himself under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree ; no independent thought, or look, or 
action, oc tl'c part of poor men is allowed, but they 
are all in oib nal training to serve the Prince of the 
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time being ; and administraiion is the order of the 
day. The difference of dress described between 
prince and peasant, is an involuntary method to the 
artist of distinguishing rank ; but his intended method 
is there also, viz., superior size or scale. Hence, 
the owner of the tomb is a colossus standing the 
whole height of the wall ; which, in front of him is 
divided into six, eight, or more compartments, by 
horizontal lines, on the edge of each of which his 
servants are engaged on their various services. 

Ploughing — and sowing too, in so far as concerns 
covering up the seed thrown broadcast by liand, — 
seem both accomplished by driving flocks of sheep 
and goats over the lately inundated land ; reaping 
is performed with a sickle ; tlirashing by driving 
herds of donkeys about a floor ; and winnowing with 
spade.s. Put the agricultural operations arc very 
scanty, compared to the pastoral. The sheep, indeed, 
long-legged things, with horizontal and mutually 
diverging horn,s,' and the goats with venerable 
beards and lyre-shaped retreating horns, arc not 
very numerous, — ^Imt the oxen and greater cattle are 
in exceeding abundance, ){ jj agnificent quality, and 
of a portliness which sIkavs tb.em rather intended 

^ We Bay sheep atlviscvlly, .vlthoiigh M. Kenan writes there are no 
sheep. His account i.', otherv'ise — ^l)ut for those ve^y t-arly ages 

only of Egypt, he it \in<lcr?^booil,— *an«l stands thus; ‘Amongst the 

• number of doLiesitC a iiossesscd by the deceased were, oxen, 

‘ donkeys, dogs, apes, aui.olo|)e8, gazolUs, geese, “ dmioiselks dr 
‘ ** ATumic/iV,*’ ducks, tame st ^rks, andpig^Kuis ; hut ^ never sees thcvi* 

* cither horses, camels, giraffes, eleph.mts, .nluep (?), cats (?), or fowls.’ 
— P. 609, Revw dts Deny Mondt9y / pril, 
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for the butcher than the farmer ; their horns are 
long, tall, and branching, and they, the animals, 
move about with a pompous scdatcness possible only 
to enormous fiit beasts, but with a regularity and 
order forming an instructive contrast to the donkeys 
which, — with bow many men soever to beat them 
into shape, have their heads diverging to all points 
of the compass ; and some of the group always 
giving tongue with might and main. 

Not a little remarkable also is it to see the many 
wild animals, tamed apparently, or undergoing a 
tentative process to tliat end ; there an; in tliis con- 
dition tlie small gazelle, and some larger antelopes 
of the size of a half-grown licifer ; here with long 
straight, and there Avitli exceeding curved, horns. 
Sometimes whole rows of these beautiful and power- 
ful animals, with collars rouml their necks, are 
brought np for the great man to in.sjiect ; or for his 
scribes, wiih oiu [>en behind their ears and another 
in their ready haiid.s, to enter in b' the roll-li.st of his 
property. 

The lij aena is likmvise often seen, and very tame ; 
for though he is led ahmg by a string attached to a 
collar round his neck, the boy holding the string with 
one hand, i.s supporting something like a l>asket of 
crockery cn his head with the other ; and while the 
collar does nor lit t'ghtly round the hyaena’s neck, 
that neck is so thick and the hcc'id so .small, that the 
animal could easily free himself, if he chose. But 
he does not ehoose, and occasionally may be seen 
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quite unshackled ; while a boy behind tries, by rub- 
bing the end of his taU between his palms, to urge 
the — in these days most ill-tempered — beast, to 
attack some object in front, in which direction too, 
he is evidently pricking forward his ears. 

And this hymna is always a large one, drawn 
with admirable .skill and knowledge of wherein the 
strength and better qualities, or rather elHcicncy, of 
a hyajna lie. There is no uncertainty with the artist, 
no rubbing out of lines, no confusing the anatomi ■ 
cal form with hair ; but you see a liymna walking 
forth as nature originally made him, clcan-liml)ed 
and powerful, adapted cither for speed or strength ; 
neither over young nor over old ; over fat or over 
thin ; but just as the Great Creator had intended 
him to be in the plenitude of his life and powers. 


Soclid )Ti<<tions. 

Similar close observation of nature, combined with 
arristic skill, is shown in the representation of the 
birds innumerable, inhabitijig the tiiickets of reeds 
bordering the Nile (op tliat once oordered it, f.ir the} 
i'.ave lamentably (b, creased .sii co then, and a'^ pait^: of 
the Nile which we chanted to strike on, in our own 
short experience of it, exhibited only clay l»anks). The 
consternation, loo, amongst the said Itirds, •.hen the 
prince approaches in b.is pa]*yrusraft to smite them ; 
or when his sor. tors spread large clap nets for 
them ; and the similar confu.don amongst the fishes 
when they are liitcwise ncti \t,---all this is rendcrea 
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admirably true to life, and full of motion and pur- 
pose. 

Yet even in these sporting scenes, despotic power 
is painfully manifest There is a prince or two here 
and there, and all the rest of the people are working 
under or for him ; well looked after, but ignobly 
treated ; no labour-saving instruments are allowed, 
not even a handle to a hammer-head ; the wretched 
slave must make up for want of that mechanical 
appliance which would cost his lord money, by an 
extra exertion of his own muscles. Excellent pat- 
terns they had to work up to ; their chairs for in- 
stance being models of mechanical lightness and 
strength ; the two hind-legs curved like the hind- 
legs of some animals, and the two front ones like 
the fore-legs, — fastened on to the scat by a mortised 
joint, with an extraordinary length of bearing to 
give firmness, — and yet so introduced into the artis- 
tic expression, as not to take aAvay from the light- 
some look of the: whole ; but hardly any tools are 
seen about, and the polishing is executed with little 
stones held in the hand, or with the fingers them- 
selves and polishing-powder. The human material 
appears to be held at the cheapest pos.siblc rate, and 
to be used up for everything. The taskmasters, 
too, arc always present, and the people kept in ex- 
cellent order by tb 3 same method that Chinese boat- 
men are said to manage their ducks ; viz., the duck 
which comes nome not slowly, or absolutely late, 
but relative!’,' last, is killed ; or the man whose work 
makes least show at the close of the day, is laid 
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down on the ground, and bastinadoed by his fellow- 
slaves acting under orders. 

On stated occasions come feasts, for there are some 
respites to all slaves; but in ancient Egypt they were 
not ‘ Saturnalia,' for the notion of law and order must 
never be interfered with there. So Avhen this prince 
has been satisfied with the exliibition of liis property- 
roUs, he seats himself like a god before a dinner- 
tabic ; which is thereupon pded up witli slices of 
bread, and on the bread roast geese, joints of meat, 
etc. etc., arc accumulated, while rows of oxen are 
turned heels over head, and slaughtered before him 
in the most approved manner ; ultimately, no doubt 
for the mass of the people ; but the. joints must first 
be carried to the prince, as if for his use only. 

Nothing, too, cair be done in these establislmients 
on a small scale ; when milk is rcfpiircd, a whole tier, 
or perhaps two or three tiers, in the mural painting, 
of COW'S are being milked at once by .as many well- 
trained, experienced milking-men ; and rows upon 
rows of both men and women servants come laden 
with provisions to the mighty presence, and servilely 
attend its nod. No idleness was there in the land of 
Egypt during the fourth dynasty ; something was 
found for ever} one to do : and not even a cripple 
was safe from daily toil of some kind or another ; 
such objects being so* n at wurk in the pictures, and 
having frequently the hctirtless .and liopoless inscrip- 
tion over them, ‘ Shives bom in tht. nouse, (regis- 
‘ tered) in the books of the hou for ever.’ 

VJL. III. 3 B 
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This was the more public life, and in private it 
was just as unlovely. The father was a ruling 
despot in his family ; the wife, indeed, may by grace 
come up behind, and put her hand from a distance 
on his shoulder, — ^l)ut the children are diminutive 
creatures, reminding one of mice more than human 
beings, and are low down on the ground below the 
level of the parents’ knees. What they think or feel 
seems to matter little indeed to the lord their father ; 
who is ever looking straight before him to the ad- 
ministration alone of the affairs of his many estates. 

Many estates, for sometimes ten or fifteen are 
expressly mentioned in the hieroglyphics ; each with 
a name and usually a notice describing by, or under, 
which king the included land had been reclaimed 
from the desert. This is an important element in 
the history of the times ; indicating strongly that 
Egypt ivas then a new country, with it.s kings, 
nobles, peastints, and all its inhaintants strenuously 
engaged in naidering the ground amenable to cul- 
ture and suitable to raising food for man. 

Reported Engineering r>j' Nile. BanTcs. 

We are thereby, too, brought into contact with the 
tradition related by Herodotus, that Mcnes, the first 
king of Manetlio’s first dynasty (the king therefore 
with whom aimo.st every writer begins the acknow- 
ledged history of Egypt, — though there is not a scrap 
or a vestige of any rontemporary monument, belong- 
ing either 1o him or any of his reported successors 
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for many generations, still existing), — that this kin g 
Menes was the first to cross over from the eastern to 
the western bank of the Nile ; and there to found the 
city of Memphis, after executing certain important 
hydraulic works, whose nature has been much dis- 
puted. Menes met the Nile, near the subsequent 
site of Memphis, flowing along on the western side 
of the Egyptian valley close under the Libyan 
mountains, says Bunsen, with some assistance from 
Wilkinson ; wherefore he, hlenes, executed certain 
considerable works at a place now called Kafr-e- 
Zyat, some miles above Memphis, — and thereby 
turned the river into a new channel cut along the 
centre of the valley, and then obtaineilthe ‘ heauiiful 
‘ lowland of the former side-channel, which teas so 
‘ Well adaj)tc‘>l for the site of a grea t Mclrojwlis.’ 

With ail respect for Chevalier Bunsen, ^v■e cannot 
see the sense of the object thus described ; for there 
was no gain of incrc'ased extent to the cultivateable 
land of the Egyptian valley, but merely a change of 
the stream’s place therein. Ami we doubt whether 
t’ne locality of the river’s late hed, ‘beautiful low- 
land’ though it be called ay a closet- philosopher, 
could have been Aveil adapted for founding a city in, 
— ^unless the chief object were to expose the inhabi- 
tants to the imminent peril of drowning at every 
annual inuLda.;io*’ ; ('.specially as wo sec now that 
towns and villages in Egypt are by pr ifereuce built 
on elevaied ground. There wr s a theory too, first 
started by M. Andreos.sY and ibe French samuts of 
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1799, to the effect that the Nile flowed anciently 
westward to the sea from, or behind, the Pyramid 
mountains to Bah-bela-ma (stream without water) 
and the Natron lakes ; these being notable depres- 
sions still observable in the Libyan desert ; and that 
Mencs prevented this divergence of the water. But 
Chevali(ir Bunsen treats tlic statement as a specula- 
tion merely, and as referring to something geological, 
mythological, and absurd ; wlioreas his own version 
is ‘ a historical work of a historical king.’ 

Again, however, we must diffir, as indeed Mr. 
Osburn has also done before us, from the eminent 
philological critic. His asserted historical work has 
no contemporary monument to confirm, and has 
common sense against it. AVhile, on tlic other side, 
there are the natural facts, that the h)ng valley of 
the Natron lakes is, according to 8ir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, more, than fifty feet Ijelow the level of the 
Nile bank on their latitude parallel and though 
nearly thirty miles therefrom in a dire( t line, yet 
experieiues an annual rise ami fall of the water in 
these lakes, dependent apparently u})on the infiltra- 
tion of the Nile inundation through the strata of 
the interv^ening hill :, — a slow j)rocos3, occupying 
three month.s of time, or causin££ the lakes to be that 
length of time behind the river. (Sec Plate xi.) 

' ' Accorfliitg tr- a rough observation, I eah nlate the })aitk of the 
T'ran‘1' to bo about fifty eight fet-t ao«>vf the vajiey of 
* Z&koek, '/ • j;:.i)ty-8iA foot above the aurhute of the Natron Jakes. 

Sir <Tardne.v U lik irso/i, Murray’s Handbook E<jyi>ty p. *2*JG London, 
1858, 
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Some of the Nile water, then, even yet escapes 
towards the westward ; and vastly more would do 
so, and go to waste, if there were any direct opening 
, tlirough the river’s western bank, as far as these un- 
doubtedly low tracts of the Libyan desert. If there 
ever was such an opening, the sooner the first colo- 
nists got it closed up the better, and preserved the 
precious water for iirigating the Delta. Such a 
work mwj ha.ve been executed, and would now bo 
buried hill-deep under the drifted sand of the desert, 
but we cannot be certain of it. Neither is there any 
absolute necessity to su])pose, that there ever was a 
plain mechanical hole in the western bank, to be 
simply filled uj) ; for cpiite enough cause would it be, 
for a westward extravasation of the water, that the 
river should Ihtw for some distance, as descrilx'd in 
tlie tradition, along ‘ close under the Libyan moun- 
tain^.’ Because, seeing that they are compi^scd of 
limestone with a largo proportion. of mlt, nothing is 
more probable than that the wat(,T would work its 
way through them in course of time to the deeper 
hollow beyond. In fact, that would bo the case still, 
did not the river now pass along the midtllc of the 
A^alicy, and ‘ [luddle,’ or render nearly waterproof, its 
own bed by its suets .-si ve yearly deposits i-f plastic 
pot-clay, whicii is the realt haracteiisti(; of the much- 
vaunted ferdhwii. ; nnivl of the Nih. (See vol. i. 
p. 4G.) 

Now, then, we may ap; re late the object c/ 
Mencs, or any othec early king-eolonist, in removing 
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the flow of the river from the very hygrometric 
border of the salt-engraincd Libyan desert, into the 
middle of the retentive clay valley leading on 
towards the flat and sweet land of the Delta ; and , 
there can be no doubt at all, that before his time, 
or that referred to by tradition, both the Delta was 
less watered than it is now, and the Natron lakes 
and Bah-bela-ma much more so. In fact, they 
must have been extensive, and perhaps pestilential, 
swamp.s, — over whose waters the sun, as seen from 
the Mcmpliian liilJs, daily went down to his rest ; 
and on the borders of wliich the wliite egrets stood 
pensively silent, giving rise amongst inventive minds 
to the notion of their being the souls of the dead, 
waiting in that submissive shape for the sacred boat 
to convey them to the same weslt'rn and lower land 
to which the sun had just descended 1>ofore them. 

A-bnost in : ny way wc may thus see, that an 
enormous engineering work of immediate 2 >i'actical 
utility, and even pressing n(;ia;ssity, — oc<-U{iied the 
first energies of the Egy[)tian cohmists ; and llie 
tombs tell the praises of every sulisijquent king who 
by his dykes, ditches, and other appliances brought 
more and more •»£ the present land of Egypt under 
the control of cultivation. But the moment that 
the ending of the first great occupation had freed 
the labour of the mass of the community, and while 
the subse(|ucnt small improvements ivere still going 
on, — the laiilding of the Pyramids began ; those 
strange and still incomprehensible monuments. 
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Of the Pyramids and their Kings. 

Strange and incomprehensible, in spite of all the 
explanations yet given by hierologists ; for, allow 
them to have been built, agreeably to Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Osburn, and any other hierologist whatever, 
for kings’ tombs, — and allow even to Chevalier Bun- 
sen in particular, that ‘ no rational being ought ever 
‘ to have entertained the slightest doubt upon that 
‘ head,’ — still why were they, as tombs, constructed 
long before the day of burial, of that peculiar shape ; 
why so very large and solid ; and why so entirely 
undecorated, — when the idea of noijle entombment 
carried on by the princes and people round about 
the precincts of any Pyramid at the very time of its 
building, went so entirely towards superabundance 
of ornament, and making ‘a good house’? 

These questions have never been answered with 
a successful interpretation of })ractical details by 
any hierologist ; and we can only remind, towards 
their possible future clearing up, tliat the origin of 
the Pyramids is to be h»okod f(.)r in the very begin- 
)ing of the Egyptian uation , not only because the 
largest, best, and ]»arest, or the Great Pyramid of 
Jeezeh, is almc/st, if not absolutely, the earliest of 
them all ; but because the idea die<l out Ixith as to 
the pyramidal Ibnn and simplicity of internal archi- 
tecture of a king’s tomb, before the Egyptian 
monarchy had run through one-third of its course. 

Even in the time of King Meuchere.s, 
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(placed by Lepsius in dynasty fourth, after Nu-Shofo, 
but with more probability by Osburn in dynasty 
fifth), great size was no longer thought necessary to 
a P 3 nramid, the attraction of colour having then be- 
come the chief point outside ; while inside, the 
sarcophagus shone a perfect marvel of ornamental 
carving. After his, Mcnchcres’, day again, pyramids 
were built smaller stUl, until at last abandoned alto- 
gether ; the apprehended necessity fov the use, or ap- 
preciation of the virtue, of their pe<mliar form having 
gradually died away completely out of men’s minds. 

Wherein then lay the need for building the Great 
Pyramid so tall, so broad, so heavy, so firm, oven as 
a mountain ? We are entirely unaware of any 
attempt at a hierological solution of this question, 
save the suggestion of W. Osbimi,- that ‘ Shofo 
‘ and his subjects may have been haunted with the 
‘ rccoUections of another great tower, which had 
‘ exercised an important function on the destinies 
‘ of the whole human race ; that thence the idea 
‘ originated in the mind of 8hofi>, and thence CJimc 
‘ the motives which awed his subjects into submis- 
‘ sion t j his tyranny.’ 

We de not intend now to consider any of the 
peculia, proportions, chiefly of originally hidden 
features, by which the Great Pyramid differed 
from other pjTamids, — but only those more external 
app( .iraufos winch it had in common with them. 
Similarly too of King Shofo, we shall now discuss only 
what characteristics he jwssessed in common with 
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other kings of his race ; and in this broad view have 
to consider a fact, which Mr. Osbum brings to light 
from the hieroglyphics ; viz., that some, not all, of 
the ancient kings were worshipped as gods after 
their death, — many and many a private man an- 
nouncing himself to be * priest to King Shofo’ in 
the Great, or ‘ to King Shafre’ in the second, 
Pyramid ; the worship being conducted outside 
either Pyranijd, but directed towards the late king 
as though he were tenanting the interior as God. 

Now, as Mr. Osburn has well remarked, ‘the first 
‘ settler in Egypt, notwithstanding Ids accomplish- 
‘ ments, — a proficient in architecture, masonry, and 
‘ sculpture, with the skill to plan, the courage to 
‘ undertake, and the perseverance to accomplish, the 
‘ mightiest works of engineering, — was yet a slave 
‘ to the fear of the supernatural. This iinpression, 

‘ call it religion or superstition (the name is unim- 
‘ portant), a.ssurcdly was upon his spirit, and he 
‘ grovelled in the dust beneath it. In Ids abject 
‘ slaAdsli terror of the gods, lie fenced in what he 
‘ conceived to be their privileges with stringent and 
‘ rigid laws.’ in .subs-'quent times these reserva- 
tions extended, indeed, to many puerilities ; but in 
the earlier days, as Strabo duly records, there were 
temples in Egypt ca*ctcd to God, Avithout pictures 
and without im g'\s iU them, — in accordance appa- 
rently to an impres'^ion strong in pilmitivc man, as 
to the sin of enchiavouriug t materially rcprcsf'nt 
the unrepreseutahlo Deity. And when one of these 
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temples was uncovered recently, viz., King Shafre’s, 
near the Sphinx, behold it built without ornament, 
having smooth square pillars, square beams, and flat 
walls, but no carving and no painting. 

Hence tlie undecorated interior of the ancient 
Pyramids wc may regard as consequent on the 
deification of the king there entombed.^ All the 
earlier gods of Egypt too, maintains W, Osburn, 
were dead men ; Osiris was Mizraim, the chief of 
the clan who marched westward from Babel, carry- 
ing with them as a tradition the worship of the 
setting sun. Mizraim reached the banks of the 
Nile, founded the city afterwards called Heliopolis, 
and finally died, and was deified at Busiris in the 
Delta. His name signifies ‘two cities or strong- 
‘ holds and was adopted as a special designatiJh 
for his descendants, as soomas either Menes, ox some 
predecessor cf Shofo, cros.sed the Nile and founded a 
new city on the western bank, in opposition to the 
older one on the eastern side of the river. This dis- 
tinction went on continually growing, — as one city 
pushed Its improvements upwards into the longitu- 
dinal valley, and the other downwards across the 
broad Delta, — until it ripened into the historic oppo- 
sition cf Upper and Lower Egypt, with their two 
distinct crowns, and hieroglyphic royal ovals always 
written, in duplicate. 

* * The Grctit Pyramid with its precinct, wm dedicated to the wor- 
‘ ship of Shofo iuU r liia burial. It i» repeatedly named the 
* tetrioleo/ Shaft ’ — W. Osburn’s Egypl^ vol. i. p. 278. 
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Every succeeding Memphite king to Shofo, 
seemed to press further and further up the Nile, 
and build a new city in the richer alluvial there to 
be found. Such city was then forthwith presented 
with a severed limb of the deceased Egyptian patri- 
arch Mizraim, dismembered for the purpose at 
Busiris ; and it also provided itself with a local god, 
whose continual presence was assured for the pro- 
tection of thg citizens, through adoption of the 
gross symbolism of a living animal. The celebrated 
royal proclamation said by Manetho to have been 
issued in the second dynasty, assigning the hull 
Apis to Memphis, the hull Menevis to Heliopolis, 
fXind a goat to the city of Mendes, being only a small 
beginning of the dreadful religious leprosy which 
afterwards spread over the w'holc land. 

To Menchercs, however, is attributed by Mr. 
Osbum the foresight to perceive, soon after he had 
founded the city of Abydos, that this completely 
free trade in the raising up of gods, was leading to 
a rapid disintegration of interests amongst the now 
numerous cities of Egypt ; wherefore, he both 
elevated the priests into a peculiar institution, 
and set on foot efforts to make Mizraim or Osiris 
the god of all Egypt. Heu(;c, as a beginning, he 
proceeded to gather up the severed limbs of the 
patriarch from et r}' city to which they had been 
distributed. But fr<nu this arose,- for each city 
tried stoutly to keep its own rel c of their common 
progenitor,— a lonr series of internecine wars, 
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which have caused the dynasties from the sixth, to 
the eleventh, to be without names in Manetho, and 
without monuments in Egypt. The Mencherian 
faction, however, conquered at length ; the priest- 
hood became powerful, dominated in the temples, 
wrote the only permitted history of the country, 
denounced their late opponents, and praised up 
Menclieres far above any other sovereign, either 
before or since his time. 

The details of all these points, and their explana- 
tion of the priestly inventions of the fable of Osiris 
and Typhon, Isis and Osiris, and their son Horns 
(who was Menclieres himself, after he, Menchcres, 
had manufactured Isis by .sjilittiug the figure of 
Osiris ill two, and then declaring that the chief god 
of Egypt was married), these things, we say, should 
rather be studied in W. Osburn and other special 
writers. Here, we have only to deal with the 
general rc.suJt ; or that, with whatever number of 
gods the early Egyptians siqiplicd themselves, they 
were never at ease. Not indeed that they were 
grieved at, or troubled with, the thought of being 
sinners, — for they were on the contrary for ever 
declaring themselvc.-i to be perfectly ‘pure,’ and 
free from every kind of .sin, the least as well as the 
greatest ; but they seemed to fancy themselves 
tyrannized over by a supreme Deity, and therefore 
turned rii’.ind, and in their boasted purity of both 
heart and soul, tyrannized in turn over their fellow- 
men,- untu Egypt ‘ became then, what it has 
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' always been since, the house of bondage to the 
‘ human race.’ 

Conclusion of the Old Empire. 

Towards the end of the eleventh dynasty, with 
which Manetho terminates his first volume, and in 
the time of Kings Acthoes and Amenemes, Egypt 
was visited by the patriarch Abraham ; and, if we 
may trust Josej)hus, expressly to commune with the 
priests in a friendly spirit on their unhappy religious 
beliefs. The Bible indeed gives no such particulars, 
but does not say anything against them, while it 
indicates that Abraham Wits in tlie country a long 
time, sufficiently long too for such a purpose. 
Nevertheless we presume that little faith is to be 
placed in Josephus’s account, unless confirmed by 
the monuments. Something however of that sort 
appears really to be the case ; for the sacred patri- 
arch is likewise said in the same passage ‘ to have 
‘ taught the Egyptians arithmetic, and to have com- 
‘ municated to them tlic science of astronomy as it 
‘ had then lately been built up in Chaldma.’ Tn 
accordance with which, Mr. elsburn finds ever after 
that date, whai ho never met in times before, viz., 
the year of the king’s reign al way's introduced in 
hierogh'phics. He believes too, that that method 
was induced in g. .'at part from the exactness with 
which the Chaldman astronomy, imported mt(» 
Egypt by Abraham, showe<l tl)( true length of the 
year as measured ir day's easily counted. 
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Hence, no doubt, the simplification of the Egyp- 
tian calendar ; for fi:om King Shofo of the fourth 
dynasty, or even from King Mcnes, if ever there 
was such an individual, down to King Acthoes of 
the eleventh dynasty, the Egyptian reckoning of 
time is said to have been almost entirely lunar, and 
based on two traditions brought with them by the 
Mizraites, on first colonizing the Nile valley. The 
first tradition being to the effect that twelve lunar 
months proximately made a year ; and the second, 
that the moon immediately after Sinus had been seen 
to rise cosmically, ought to be held the first moon in 
the year ; whence sometimes thirteen lunar months 
in their calendar year. Each year further began 
with a full moon ; from which phase to the crescent 
of the old moon, ten days ; then fi-om that to the 
crescent of the new moon, ten days ; and from that 
to full m(»on again, ten days nearly, making up three 
of the old Egyptian decadal wc(,-ks of ten days each. 

Thus have we followed tlic stream of Egyptian 
life, by its contemporaneous monumental traces, from 
its earliest known remains in the fourth dynasty 
down to the eleventh ; or from the year of 2170 b.c. 
(perhaps 2200 B.c.) lo 1959 B.C., according to the 
dates of the Great Pyramid and W. Osburn ; and 
have thereby reached the world-known name of the 
patriarch Abraliam, — Imt have touched, as yet, on 
no independently settled and generally received 
chronology, and nothing that can be called history. 
We are still indeed in a manner high above the strata 
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of clouds which keep the solid material earth of true 
historical times from our view ; we are still in prim- 
eval ages, whereof the only human contemporary 
chronicles are the Egyptian ; and those, imperfect, 
and very variously interpreted by difterent modem 
authoritiea Wherefore, though we have with little 
doubt passed through the age of the chief Pyramid- 
builders, — it is incumbent on us to pursue the course 
of their successors still further down the stream of 
time, — until we have connected them with general 
documentary history ; or seen them arrived amongst 
events which all nations acknowledge, and upon 
times where no schools of chronologists have any 
sensible differences. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE UKDER THE NEW EMPIRE. 

Although several modern authors of repute in- 
clude in their systems the twelfth Egyptian 
dynasty, as forming part of ‘ the old Empire,’ whose 
limits they have concluded upon rather arhitrarily, 
— ^we may do better, with William Osburn, in 
attending to the broad line of separation which 
Mani-tho himself established between the eleventh 
and twelfth dynasties, or the distinction between 
his first and s(!eond books. Especially, too, may we 
do so, wlieii that line is confirmed in a substmitive 
manner by tiio monuments. 

These authentic testimonies, without doubt, speak 
of an unusually prosperous period for tlie twelfth 
dynasty, testifying to union, number’s, and wealth 
such as had never before been seen ; and the occur- 
rence of which is looked on by the author of the 
Monurneiifal Histonj of Eyypt, as the legitimate 
and to-be-expected result of the conclusion of the 
long series of Mencnenan wars, — terminated as they 
had at last been by the positive triumph of one 
party, .ind its complete domination over all who 
had once oilended them. 
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Neither was it a mere continuation or even 
augmentation of the scale of their former life which 
Egyptians now experienced ; for partly owing to 
increased wealth, and partly to the more complete 
establishment of the priesthood, — a certain amount 
of slow change in kind or quality did also tiike” 
place amongst this people. And it told by degrees 
on their manners and customs, though as a nation 
they have been accounted l)y most writers the 
slowest of the slow — the Chinese of the earlier ages 
of the world ; or, as M. Renan is pleased in fiction 
to make them out, the close representatives of the 
dull and unimprovable Englisli, — while his own 
countrymen arc the very opposite, and mirror 
exactly the intellectual ambient Greeks, whose land 
was the glorious mother of everything noble, 
siurituelle, and elevating to the soul of humanity. 

In accordance with the general geographical direo 
tion of early Egyptian colonization, the monuments 
of the twelfth dynasty are found furtlicr, or more 
southward, up the valley, than th< ise we have hitherto 
ijeeu considering. Some points in Lower Etryjit w tc 
still retiiincd possession (>f, and adorned with costly 
buildings, as the celebrated oboiisk yet standing at 
Heliopolis suiHcienl iy proves. But engineenng 
works in the Faioum for irrigating that now most 
fertile province of all Egypt,— followed by the build- 
ing of the extensive halls of the Labyrinth, with an 
appended Pyramid of no moaii size, — though com 
posed of crude hr* k, Jiud only with stone, 

VOL. in. 2 0 
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chiefly occupied the attention of successive 
monarchs. Together with these material works, 
however, there was a new and more elaborate 
organization of the religion instituted, and an 
ordering of the burial rites of the whole country, 
on the Mcncherian model ; or that of general sub- 
servience to Osiris as the chief god of Egypt, and 
to Abydos, his now supposed final and complete 
resting-place, as the holy city of burial for all the 
land. 

Of the inner life of Egypt during this period, we 
have abundant particulars in the unequalled range 
of tombs in the cliffs of Bcnih.ossiin. There, in 
noble halls hewn out of the solid rock, with their 
roofs suppoiicd on fluted pillared columns, the very 
prototype of the long- subsequent Doric, are paint- 
ings innumerable of almost every art, trade, or 
amusement ever carried on by any and every branch 
of the peo}>le. ‘ Egypt of the twelfth dynasty, 
‘ caught in the very fact,’ writes M. Kenan. 

The actors therein arc .still, in their leading 
characteristics, the same people a.s, or the literal dc 
scendaiits of, the fourth dynasty. All the occupa- 
tions, manners, or customs repre.scntcd of old in the 
tombs r.round the Great Pyramid, arc repeated in 
those of l>e*mhaf?san ; there are the same toiling 
multitudes, the same official system of scribe.s, over- 
.seens, and t.-wlcmastors, and the same tea.sting accord- 
ing to n^der. Something, indeed, of the gloomy 
sameness k gone ; manufactures now compete with 
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agricultural operations, the plough drawn by oxen 
dispenses with many sheep treading the seed into 
the soft mud ; the cultivation of the vine and the 
process of wine-making, diversify the scenes ; flax 
may be traced through its several stages, — men 
reaping it in the fields, and women weaving its 
fibres indoors. But there sits the great man still in 
colossal grandeur and unbending severity, overlook- 
ing the busy hive, every one of whose human bees 
is working for his benefit. And he still enjoys 
his field-sports much as liis ancestors did before him, 
but with a variation ; for now tlie ropes of the clap- 
nets arc led by ingt-nious devices to his hands, as he 
sits far away on an easy-chair, so tliat he may have 
the honour, by giving a little pull to the trigger, of 
appearing to have caught all the birds himself. Or 
if his designs arc against four-footed game, as the 
^ceful antelopes of the desert, — no longer content 
with taking them alive and taming them,— he pursues 
them now cruelly, both tearing them with dogs and 
t'’ansfixing them with long arrows; — whence some 
inost touching ]nctures of a poor gazelle turning 
round in pain to I'ck the place where one of these 
darts is standing in its flesh, and even protruding 
through the opjiosite side of its body ; or another 
that has fallen biel ss on its tender offspring. 

Very great lords weie still the man} chiefs who 
ruled over the people, under the l ing ; one of them 
records his estates and privileges , first the range of 
the eastern dos('rt and its oiisis. for his antelope- 
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hunting; and of the ‘hinder or nether pools’ for 
his bird-catching ; second, ‘ the land of Raophis,’ or 
a tract near the mouth of the Faioum, and ‘ a sluice 
‘ in the eastern bank of the canal’ to water it ; third, 
the land of the Hawk mountain, and another sluice 
from the canal of the Faioum ; fourth, the land of 
the ‘ two streams,’ or a narrow strip of ground be- 
tween the canal and the Nile, together with a license 
for enlarging the sluicc.s both from the canal and 
the Nile, so as to irrigate the fields to that extent 
‘ prescribed in the sacred book for the growth of 
‘ the plant asut ; and the fifth, ‘ the land of the 
‘ hare,’ with a permit to constract two sluices on the 
Nile. 

But this chief is described as holding honourable 
offices both in church and state; being, ‘the 
‘ custos of the divine st.able of the siicred bull 
second, the constable of the palace of the King 
Amenernes ; and third, ‘steward of the lan<l-tax for 
‘ the sujiport of the schools of the sons of the kings 
‘ of I^ower Egypt.’ 

Another chief, who has been an extensive ad- 
ministrator, recites his own }>raiscs ; for in these 
tombs, inscribed as well as painted, ‘ the dead,’ as 
M. Renan well remarks, ‘ lifts up his voice and 
‘ relates his life.' ‘ All the lands under me,’ says 
the preftict, ‘ were ploughed and sown from north 
‘ to sc’.u}» ; nothing was ever stolen out of my work- 
‘ shops , n ‘ver was a child afflicted, never a widow 
■' ill-treated by me. 1 have given equaUy to the 
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‘ widow and the married woman ; and I have not 
‘ preferred the great to the small in the judgments 
‘ which I have pronounced.’ 

In these tombs of the twelfth dynasty, too, the 
military clement begins to appear ; and in vaults 
beneath some of them, and not yet discovered, are 
deposited the mummies, so the hieroglyphics tell us, 
of many hundred sohlicrs who had fallen in the 
wars of King Sesortosis against the black Cushites 
in Nubia. Prisoners, moreover, arc brought back 
from those campaigns, — and account for the negro 
slaves now occasionally seen in the great man’s 
household ; while under previous dynasties, we had 
met with no closer acquaintance with southern lauds 
than the unpacking of a box containing elephants’ 
tuskij. At the same time, however, other personages 
now appear on the scene, sometimes singly, some- 
times in group.s ; men of acj^uiline features, brighter 
c.)lmir than, and dili'ejent dress from, the Egyptians ; 
immigrants from Arabia and Palestine. 

The most celebrated pictured group of them is 
that which, in spite of the time being too ( erly, and 
the hieroglyphics telling a jtorfectly contrary story, 
has often been alluded to as ‘probably representing 
‘ the arrival of Jacob with las familv, ai d their 
‘ presentation io Pha.aoh.’ But now, after they 
have been called (..reeks, Hebrews, Beni -Israel, and 
many other nauics, Mr. Osburn reads their tillo jvs 

a group of thuty-.sevon J* Du^ites, purchased for 
slaves from one of t’ petty kings of the. Jebu.°ites, 
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and presented by the chief Nulioplitis to King 
Sesortosis ii. in the sixth year of his reign, on ac- 
count of their skill in preparing stibium ; a black 
powder produced from antimony, and used profusely 
throughout ancient Egypt as a cosmetic. It ‘ was 

* applied between the eyelids, by means of a bodkin, 
‘ as in modem Egypt ; the eyebrow's also were filled 
‘ with it, and broad lines w'ere painted with it under 
‘ the eyes. The use of it in ancient Egypt seems 
‘ to have been absolutely universjd, and by both 

* sexes ; so that the labours of these slaves would be 
‘ largely in requisition for the preparation of this 

* doubtless royal monopoly.’ 

lavuslon of the Ilyksos. 

And so they, the triumphant sect of Mencherian 
Egyptian religionists, w'eiit on dyeing their wigs 
and painting their eyebrows, extending their palaces, 
and oppressing their slaves, — until suddenly the fatal 
day arrived, and in a monu nt King Amencmes the 
Third, the Amun Timnjus of Greek historical legend, 
was driven forth from his halls «»f granite, and 
porticos of so-called white marble in his Labyrinth, 
the wonder of the world ; while his kingdom disap- 
peared ’ike chaff, before the sudden irruption of the 
terrible Ifykso.s, the Eiistern Shepherd Kings. So 
at least say the Greek accounts ; and they arc not 
altogr thcr without a foundation ; tlu)Ugh it be 
lamentably deep and far to find, by reason of its 
resting on tales derived witliout critical analysis 
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from the one-dded, partial history written by the 
finally dominant faction, and recorded in state 
temples. 

A terrible dislocation occurred, no doubt, about 
that time in the Egyptian annals ; for, from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth dynasty inclusive, 
there are few if any kings’ names recorded with 
certainty by the annalists ; there is scarcely a con- 
temporary monument to be found ; and this period 
of triumphant, as well as destructive, barbarism, is 
said to have lasted for two thousand years by some, 
and a thousand years by other, hiorologist authors. 
The latter duration is assumed by Bunsen, who 
agrees with many German writers, in calling the 
period by tlie name of the ‘Middle Kingdom and 
painting it as something entirely ditferent from the 
Ohl Kingdom which preceded, and the New Kingdom 
which followed Avith the advent of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

But here steps in William Clslnnn, with most im- 
portant aul from his minutely ciitieal study of such 
(nigments of hieroglypliics ;i.s some of the tombs of 
the period have lately yielded uj) ; and lie sliows, 
that the whoh*. interval Itetween the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, did not exceed some two 
hundred years ; and that the thread of Egyptian 
public life was .icccr broken, or the current of 
Egyptian history brought to a stand during tliab 
time. True, the nation had io j-.iss through some ex- 
tracrdiuarily gevc • trials ; but fheif were the very 
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results of the working of the Egyptian social and 
religious principle ; wliich went on developing in 
its appointed channels, until it finally produced 
such fruit as it was capable of afibrding, or natur- 
ally ought to bear, in the much-lauded glories and 
sinful culminations of the nineteenth dynasty. 

But was there no invasion then, do our readers 
ask, by the historical Shepherd Kings ? that nation 
of Hyksos coming, as wc have hitherto been taught, 
from no one knew whence, (ionquering l)y the breath 
of their mouth, and vanishing again as mysteriously 
into nothingness ; wliile Egyj^t, after suffering the 
terrific incubus for a thousand years, re-awoke to go 
on with its life and mission in tlie world, exactly at 
the place where it liad previously sunk— -in a sleep 
far longer than that of tlic seven sleej)crs of ancient 
Ephesus — under tlie feet of destropng conquerors ? 

Some of tliosc (questions, on common-sense prin- 
ciples, answer themselves ; but to others, ]\lr. Osburn 
replies, in utter antagonism to some anei<mt and 
hitherto credited traditions, — ‘ llyVsos,’ ;is a mon- 
arch}' acting for and by themselves, there were 
none ; but Hyksos, as Shepherd tribes, rangers of tlie 
d«‘sert, bands of mouiitaineei's from various regions, 
entering Egypt by the Isthmus of Buez as travellei-s, 
or settling ;is immigrants, and attaching themselves 
to, and sometimes considerably acting upon, the 
nearest g )vcrnmcnt there for the time being, — of 
these Hy k )S there were many. I’hcre always were, 
too. from (he time that the renowned fertility and 
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vast extent of cultivatcablc land in Egypt, made 
immigration in that direction as favourite a project 
to the starving poor of surrounding countries, in 
and about the year 2000 B.C., — as are the United 
States of America in a.d. 18G6, to all who find the 
Old World narrow and overstocked. 

The shepherd Philitis, — who, according to one 
tradition, fed his flocks near the Great Pyramid 
during the tiine of that marvellous structure being 
in progress of erection under King Shofo ; and, 
according to another tradition, was himself the 
builder, — is an example of one, or rather of a whole 
tribe, of the generic llyksos ; though at a date long 
Ije/ore the historically famous and yet not literally 
exact, ‘ inviusions of the Shepherds,’ and ‘ Shepherd 
‘ dynasties.’* These, however, whether real or ficti- 
tious, but a.s assigned to the later time, are all we 
have to deal with now ; and shall find, through 
William Osburn, that while the ]\1 eucherian twelfth 
dynasty^ Wiis enjoying its late, victories in fancied 
security in Upper Eg} pt,- the remnants of a de- 
feated dyi\iisty had retreated to the swamps of the 
Delta. There they nursed their enmities on the 

* In ileciiling wlu*t.!ii*r the hisiorioil Hyk^os could li.-tve hcea con- 
nected with the building of the Great I’ynimitl, care must he taken, if 
the method of absolute dates he cu.jdoyevh utit to mix up the state- 
ments of difTcrent nysteins, Fv»r ilicir ahstdiit*' chronologies have 
vastly larger errors, ukI 'aiiatioii.s from ear'll othi r, than have their 
relative ehronologic‘\ 

All the systems, for instance, place the fourth Fyraiiiid-hiiilding 
dynasty, relatively before tlu lifteeiith ‘ lyk; s, Ihit Ihiiisen’s absolut 
dati* for the latter i.s 2547 M.c., while thshor I's for the former is only 
2200 and that is iicai . ih». tnu* ;isti*onomical date also. 
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thoughts of their plundered Busirides (or special 
places of sepulture ; where they had duly deposited, 
and whence the Menchcrians had violently taken 
away, their inherited relics of the body of Mizraim 
Osiris, the common progenitor) ; and continually in- 
creased their numbers with immigrating Palestinian 
hordes ; until, feeling their strength, and watching 
the right moment, they advanced under their chief 
Saitcs, and took jjossession of the royal city of Mem- 
* phis. It was an act of vengeance,’ writes Osburn, 
‘ in wliich all Lower Egypt joined, against the re- 
‘ presentatives of those who had profaned their local 
‘ gods, and outraged their sense of religion. Such 
‘ wc have found, and shall find to be the characteristic 
‘ of all the wars of ancient Egyj)! viz., internal 
wars between rival pretensions, and opposite re- 
ligious ])eliefs, thougli intensely idolatrous always. 

Boon after this event. Queen Bkeniopliris, the suc- 
ccasor of King Aineiiemes, was driven out of the 
Faioum and of all JMiddle Egy|)l, ami iier descend- 
ants only just continued to exist in <listant southern 
regions beyond Thebes, for some generations, as the 
obscure thirteenth dynasty. 

The Joseph J'eriod. 

In the meanv.'hilc a strong government had evi 
dently been formed in Lower Eg}'pt, having Mem- 
phis for its cu])ital ; where, third of the so eulled 
Hyksos line, ascended the throne I’hiops, Aphophis, 
itr Apappus a venerable cliaractcr, who is said to 
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have been endued with the sovereignty in child- 
hood, and to have retained it for nearly one hun- 
dred years. In his reign, if some annalists tell truly, 
came Joseph as a slave into Egypt ; and then fol- 
lowed those scriptural seven years of plenty and 
seven of famine, whose effects, though general over 
a large part of the earth’s surface, were specially 
pointed and intensified for Egypt, by the foimation, 
— at the beginning of the plentiful period, — of an 
opening in the north bank of the great Ethiopian 
lake ; a thing which tradition had often indistinctly 
liintcd at, but only the researches of Lepsius and 
Gardner Wilkinson at the plac<:, have recently set 
in a clear and understandable light. (See Plate xi.) 

That the soutliern barrier of this lake was at 
Silsilis, and that its water extended, at least during 
the inundation, backwards through Nubia and ‘ the 
‘ plains of Ethiopia,’ — seems to be abundantly proved 
ly all these regions being coated, at a height far 
above the highest modern inundation level, by an 
alluvial deposit wliich ends norlhwjirds at Silsilis.* 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions also on the rocks at 
Senneh, and elsewhere in the south, attest a sudden 
and permanent loweriiig of the water-level in all 
these parts — b\ more than twenty-seven feet -to have 
taken place alter the reign I'f the fourth king of the 
thirteenth dynast} and before the beginning of the 
eighteenth, — or in what may be fairlv taken as the 

' Sec Sir Oanlncr Wilkinsou, ii> Miiri iy'a tfanA-Buok to hhjiipt, 
!>. 420 . 
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age of Apliophis. On these points all seem agreed ; 
though they do not all consent to the effect of the 
barrier at Silsilis, when unbroken, having been a 
‘permanent Ethiopian lake. Even supposing it, 
however, to have been only an extension of the 
inundation-surface, — still an extension so viist as 
that must have been, and in position, above Egypt, 
must have had to a great degree a lake-effect : i.e., in 
tending powerfully both to equalize throughout the 
year the overflow of the Nile in Egypt I’rojier ; and 
to relieve much of the excessive labour of the 
peiisants, as obligatory on them ever since, at low 
Nile, in pumping up the water for irrigation pur- 
poses, by slieer manual labour. 

While, if we allow W. Osburn’s fuller hypothesis 
of a more nearly permanent lake ; then, when such 
lake was emptying itself .slowly through the fnictured 
or wearing ueithern barrier, — the extra suj)ply of 
water yielded tiierel>y in the lower valleys, j)roduced 
the years of plenty : and wlam all the aei-umulated 
stock of long-[)ent up water was gone, mid each n(;w 
inundation from the e.quator, —weakened, too, by the 
rainles.s times of the general famine in most lands, - 
had to diO'usc itself amongst the gai)ing mud-crevasses 
of the late luke-l)(>ltom of 1 00,000 square miles of 
surface, — tlieii came tho.se trying years of scarcity ; 
a calamity which in Egyjit depends not so much, if 
a t all, on rain o.; no rain there, but upon a scanty inun 
da tion, ami the river being low down in its bed. With 
tliiise time.s of scarcity, too, were instituted, for the 
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people of Eg3rpt, Joseph’s new regulations of land- 
tenure and sovereign monopoly, which almost revo- 
lutionized the condition of .society. And came 
therein also, within the precincts of the well-govemed 
Land, the whole fixmily of Jacob, the embryo nation 
of Israel, to be nourished for a .season,— and also 
to be put through a very useful coui'so of appren- 
ticeship to the practical arts, most necessary to 
the full education of a tribe of shepherd and tent- 
dwelling people, — before being sent out to live its 
completer life, and perform its grandly appointed 
part in the open world. 

Egyptian evidences of these things, whether in 
monument or story, seem to be numerous and dis- 
tinct enough, for all authors are agreed on the reality 
of the main facts, and differ only in detail and ideas 
of caus.ation. Thus, Mr. Osburn attributes the ex- 
traordinary wisdom of Jo.soph’s measures as Prime 
Muiiator of Egypt, to Divine inspiration ; and is 
never tired of .showing the perfect application of 
I v’^cry uuu.sual Hebrew word employed in the Scrip- 
mres, when dc.scri lung the S' journ, to soi ue reality 
in the life or language of Eg} pt a.s noAv deduciblc 
from hieroglyphic interpretation.' Put M. Renan, 
on the other hand, after exposing the uniibrm dull 
level of Egyitiau men, ‘where, never ap>pcared a 
‘ great warrior, a grea' philosopher, a great poet, or 
‘ a great artist,’ adils, ‘ Nay, not even a great naini- 

' See W. Oaburn’s fTtst 'ry of Kyypt, auil hi.s Israel hi 
Ktjypt. 
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‘ ster;’ for Joseph, who did produce such enormous 
changes in the state, was not a native. 

Most conducive, however, to the tender planting 
out of Israel in the land of Goshen, the hieroglyphic 
‘ land of flowers,’ on the eastern side of the Delta, — 
and to the sacred flimily’s ultimate spread over the 
whole of that rich triangular region, — must have 
been the unquestioned supremeness of the authority 
of the venerable King Aphophis ; towards the end 
of whose long reign it was, that the Hebrew immi- 
gration took place ; and even Jacol) himself boAved 
to him in respect, when ho made that touching 
answer recorded in the Bible, Avith regard to the 
length of his life and the years of his pilgrimage 
upon earth. 


liise of the Theban Power. 

With Joseph’s death, howcA'or, Avhen that came, 
then ceased tliis remarkably placid state of quiet 
rule ; for, far aAvay in Upper %: 'pt the reli(;3 of the 
Mencherian faith Avere again making head, and 
finding at length a suitable exponent in yVmosis, the 
first king of the eighteenth dynasty, a large fana- 
tical arniA was collected, — Avhif;h, making a sudden 
irruption northwjjxd.s, re))eate<l in reverse order the 
former inA'asion ox' tin, Shej»herd.s, i.e., of the Shep- 
herd, or Hyksos-assisted Lower Egyptians, — taking 
their towns, and expelling them themselves from the 
borders ui' lLe 'pure land.’ Vindictive and furious 
appears to iiave been this return- war from the upper 
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country, accompanied as it was by an opening of the 
graves and a desecrating of the sacred places of the 
conquered party. Mr. Oshum speaks from personal 
examination, to a whole range of fine tombs, all the 
faces of whose internal walls had been rudely ljut 
completely chipped away, appai’ently to prevent any 
trace remaining of Lower Egyptian rule, — called 
by the Mcnchcrians, to make it appear utterly vile, 

‘ the Shepherd domination,’ — remaining in the 
upper land. 

Then probably took place the violation of many 
of the Pyi'amids, for two or three Sliepherd kings 
were said in their day to have been buried in Pyra- 
mids near Memphis ; and those Pyramids are now 
open and ruined to an intense degree. The par- 
ticular sovereign under wliom this misfortune befell, 
was Asses, the grandson of Aphophis. His chil- 
dren thereupon retreated into the Delta, and raUy- 
iiig around the city of Succoth or Xois, reconstructed 
there the Memphian kingdiun, and commenced a 
new dynasty ; but which appears to have been 
.strangely misplaced in Ihc list, or mi.sn umbered 
during the confusion of .subsequent times. To 
facilitate referenecs, howea cr, we insert heie a tabu- 
Ifir view of.W. Osburn’s arrangement; where the 
order of date o* the monarchs is obfaineil by fol- 
lowing the order -jf live numbers, whether in one 
column, or from eoluniu to column. 
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Chronology and Order ok Succession ok Kings and Dynasties under 

THE NEWER EmTIBE, ACCORDING TO W. OsBURN. 
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The new Xoite dominion in the Delta appears to 
have extended as far southward as the Pyramid 
hiU of Jeezeh ; and here its chiefs began to devote 
themselves to the worship of one of the deified 
kings belonging to the old empire ; viz., Shafre of 
the second Pyramid. Something of the same sort 
had been done previously by Sesortosis ii. and 
Sesortosis iii. of the twelfth dynasty, who had been 
very successful against the southern enemies of 
their day, says Mr. Osbum ; and he is testified to 
by their hieroglyphic names being compounded 
with that of Shafre ; wherefore these children of 
Asses, in a later time, with so much need of help 
against the southern foes of their day, also com- 
pounded Shafre into their names, as 

etc., and seemed even 

ing Shafre a great god 
in Egypt, in opposition to the Amun worship of 
Amosi^in Southern or Upper Egypt. (See Plate xiii.) 
As a beginning, moreover, of their practical measures, 
‘ they proceeded with the eb’boration of the Great 
‘ Sphinx out of its living rock, and with the rest of 
‘ the works of decoration which once adorned the 
‘ second Pyramid, and its ctujiendous precincts a 
locality long c .>n^'dere^l among Egyptologists as 
peculiarly connected with King Shafre. althv»ugh at 
the time Mr. Osburn wrote, the ^tatue duly signed, 
and the temple to whicli we have often alluded, 
had not been discovered. 

VOL. in, 2 D 


to ontertain the idea of mid 
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But even from this point the Asseans were finally 
driven back northward, and pent up in the Delta, 
with the growing numbers of the Israelites ; for the 
great Sphinx was eventually taken possession of 
and completed, or its dedicating tables of granite 

erected, by Thothmosis iv, or Armais, j|jp 

I II 


the fifth in descent from Amosis of the Theban 
eighteenth dynasty ; in which line the Sphinx-form 
became thereafter a favourite symbol of regal power. 
This dynasty indeed, and after them the nineteenth, 
victorious througli iill the longitudinal valley part 
of Egypt, now ruled in royal state at Thebes, and 
carried the Egyptian monumental fame to its highest 
point of culmination, and even somothmg beyond 
down the road to decay. 


Authorities for the Eighteenth, and later, Dynastie.'i. 

Seduced, it would seem, by tlic beauty of the 
monuments, it is with these two dynasties (eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth) that most persons’ ideas of 
ancient Egypt and Egyptian history begin.* When 
the oldest of the papyri arc alluded to, they belong 
to these, or even later times ; equally so the mum- 
mies, for though the process of embalming and 

^ Sir Hj'.frge Con»c»^ail Lewin, imlcvd, with hia deference to Greek 
writings un I Greek experiences only, will not allow of any real exist- 
ence of JEgypt until several dynasties later, or close upon tho times of 
(rrf^ visitativ ns. 
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mummification had been practised in Egypt long 
before, it would appear to have depended too much 
on spices, and too little on ‘ natron,' — or too much on 
the plant products of Arabia and Palestine, and too 
little on the mineral exudations of the soil in the 
Libyan desert, — and therefore not to have been 
fully eflScacious to prevent resolution of the body 
into ‘ black dust.’* By far the greater part, there- 
fore, of the remains now findahlc, and especially the 
more showy works of art of the reputed ‘ ancient 
‘ Egypt,’ all belong to tliis later period of Theban 
domination, which extends from 1600 to 1300 B.c. 

* * The earliest mummy known to (;xist is tliat in tlu* Leeds Museum, 

* which is of the time of Uamses ix., 1 100 n.c.,’ says W. Osbum, p. 447 
voL i. of his Alojiumentnl Jf intortf of E*jypt, 

In the Oenthmnn*it Magazint^ for A]>ril 1866, in a short article, signed 
S. W. B. ‘on the oldv-st relic in the world,’ and im]'lying that the 
mummy, i.e., the greater part, if not the whole, of King Myoherinus 
or Mencheres of the third I’yramid of Jeezeh, and therefore many 
centuries older than the* Leeds specimen, is ilrpn.sited and now to be 
seen in the British Museum, But the writtu* does not say anything 
abou^ the opinions of eonipetcnt men to the effeol, that the bones and 
wo^^Hbn cloth gathered up by Colonel Howard Vyse’s as.sistants, and 
'vhpll make up the abow so-called mummy, belonged to an unfortu- 
nate Arab who dioil iu the Pyramid when it had boon opened by his 
countrymen in the middle agts. '^he writer however do ui Iionesty 
mention that an old Arabian author. — viescTibiug what his countrymen 
found in the sarcophagus of King Mencheres, win i\ they ransacked it 
six hundred years bciore C’olonel Howard Vyso entered tiie Pyramid, — 
says, * that with the ( xeeption ot some plat* of gold, there wore only the 

* decayed rotten remobu of a voni f jdirase which expresses extremely 
well the idea W. iNburn hn< foiineil trom othor ea.w::!, of the bad 
results of embabning n ler tlie earlier dynasties The phrase also 
throws much light on the Ooh nePs own desciii'tion of wdia^ he foinul 
in the interior of the tiiird Py rwiiid, and even on the sarcoi»hagus, viz., 

* a good deal of this deposition (black du ") was also found in tJi- 

* large apartment ; and the dung ot larg« birds, probably vultures, 

* appeared in many pl^m, i irticularly on the sarcophagus, and cseeineil 

* to have been there l^or many yf'ars. * — Vyse’s Operations at the 
pyramids of Jeezek, vol. i’ p. 8V 
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‘ Which was of great antiquity, at least as early 
‘ as the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty,’ is an 
expression of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in reference to 
a particular architectural decoration on Egyptian 
monuments ; and it is just and true enough when ap- 
plied relatively to other Pharaohs whose names are fre- 
quently referred to in modern times, such as Shishak 
of the tu'enty-second dynasty, contemporary with 
Solomon ; Tirhaka of the twenty-fifth, contemporary 
with Hezekiah ; and Hophra of the twenty-sixth, 
with Zedekiah. Far more just still, is the phrase, 
when employed in contradistinction to ‘ antiquities,’ 
connected with all the race of the Ptolemies and 
Caesars ; when new inhabitants, new times, new 
civilisations, and new ideas had introduced into 
Egyjitian life a variety of features which, — though 
we may find them described in hieroglyphics cut 
grandly into the temples of Denderah, Ombos, 
Philao, and E.sne.h, — were perfectly' strange to tire 
Egypt of the fir.it twenty dymisties. 

Eequesting our readers, therefore, only to bear the 
salutary correction in their minds, for their own 
private information, if necessary, — that the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties are of the new empire, 
and even the later part of the new empire, and very' 
recent as compared with that older empire, in whose 
time the Great Pyramid was produced, — wc would 
pray them by all means to plunge into any and all 
works wherein those dynasties’ remains are de- 
s<;ribed, — though under the mistaken implication of 
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their forming the very origin of all Egyptian his- 
tory. For what we, as students in this matter, 
require first, is, — to gather as much special and par- 
ticular experience of facts and personages as pos- 
sible ; and we may be able to rectify the chronology 
and eliminate the erroneous impressions under which 
they are, or may be presented, afterwards. 

Now most books hitherto published on Egypt are 
of this order. For until recently, the only large col- 
lections of artistic pictures belonged to these two 
dynasties or to subsequent ones ; and it was chiefly 
to see their showy sculptures existing in fact on 
temple- walls, and there representing the so-called 
‘ Ancient Egypt,’ — that eveay winter for the last fifty 
years has witnessed a fleet of wealthy travellers’ 
boats anchored oil’ Karnak, while their owners were 
exploring the wonders of Theljcs and the i\Iemno- 
nian Palace ; or while traffickers in antiques w'cre 
grabbing about amongst the tombs, seeing what 
the^ could steal. 

‘ In Thebes we abode,’ writes one of the best of 
German traveller, ‘ f )r twelve over-ricdi astonishing 
‘ days, which were hardl) surficicut to learn to find 
‘ our way among the palaces, tem]dcs, and tombs, 
‘ whose royal, giant magnificence fills tliis .spacious 
‘ plain. Bl the. jewel of ;dl Egyittian buildings, — in 
‘ the palace of Ka.oises Sesostris (which this great- 
‘ est of the Pharaohs erected in a manner worthy of 
‘ himself and the God, “ To A}>tu>i-Ra, King of the 
Gods” the guardian of the royal city of Ammon), 
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‘ on a gently rising terrace, calculated to overlook 
‘ the wide plain on this side and on the other side 
‘ of the majestic river, we kept our beloved King's 
‘ birthday with salute and flags, with chorus-sing- 
‘ ing, and with hearty toasts proclaimed over a glass 
‘ of pure German Ehine wine.’ * 

Champollion’s grand work, in four volumes of 
long folio plates, deals largely with the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties : for, beginning at Ipsam- 
bul in the extreme south of Nubia, with the great 
Ramses cavern-temple, it comes up successively 
northwards to Ombos, to Thebes, to Dcndei’ah, to 
Benihassan, and finally to Sakkara, — always pick- 
ing out the most dazzling scenes, and spirited groups 
of courtly or warlike figures, and which are usually 
of the new empire ; mixing all sorts of subjects just 
as they come on the monuments ; and finally con- 
cluding without any notice of the Pyramids, those 
silent and almost sublime witnesses uf an earlier 
and more serious time. 

Roscllini’s great work in three volumes of folio 
plates, will also yield data for the life of this period 
to a large extent, and his engravings are arranged 
in subjects ; vol. i., referring to history and public 
life ; vol. ii., to the trades and employments of 
everj'day prveate life ; and vol. iii., to temple scenes 
and matters connected wdth the relimous belief of 

O 

the time. 

liCpslus 'done arranges his plates in chronological 

^ Lf'psius Letters hjfjfjpt. 
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order, and enables any one in his volumes v., vi, 
and vii., to study no less than ninety-seven large 
plates of all subjects belonging to the eighteenth 
dynasty, and eighty-four belonging to the nine- 
teenth. A magnificent contribution to knowledge ! 
Not indeed all original or contributed for the first 
time, for many of the plates represent the same 
monuments figured previously by Chanipollion and 
Rosellini ; but there is advantage in comparing 
the several styles and cai)abilitics of the different 
modern artists ; and while the palm is perhaps due 
to the German edition for the most efficient render- 
ing of the mystical awe and fate -like solemnity of 
animal-headed gods, — the prize for human por- 
traiture Ls undoubtedly to be given to Rosellini, 
who contrives to indicate a degree of refinement in 
nature, depth of feeling, variety of expression, and 
wealth of human sentiment, in some of his heads of 
kings and queens, which leaves all his competitors 
far bdiind.^ 

Scenes in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

But now let the trumpet sound, — the curtain rise, 
on the eighteenth ilynasty, and who are these on the 
painted monuments before us ? Brick-makers ; and 
desperately are they toiling at their ungainly occu- 
pation. With bju-.k.s bent horizontal, they dig up 

' Consult alfl«> tho groat French ? ISOG, aiul suhsequently 

Canln^T Wilkiiisoa's of 1847, anil 

II u rtf a ’s ExcKrpl't l/iaoi/ < 
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the tough clay with short hooked implements, merely 
a small improvement of their natural hands. The 
process of moulding the clay, tapping out the pressed 
lump, piling the rectangular blocks, and carrying 
them away in collections of as many as one man can 
just stagger under, — are interesting enough in an 
industrial art and trade point of view. But there 
all the time sits the taskmaster with his stick ; a 
cinnamon-coloured, clean-shaved, black- wigged Egyp- 
tian he is ; and then we may perceive that the brick- 
makers are not his countrymen, but light brown 
men, with aquiline noses, grey eyes, and naturally 
growing short beards of reddish hair;* a more 
northern race evidently than the Egyptians, possibly 
Israehtes, and certainly Palestinians of some order 
from the now overrun regions of the Delta. 

Foreign slave-labour has evidently come into 
vogue, since we last made acquaintance with these 
men of the monuments. Some amount of ordinary 
field-agriculture is still memorialized ; but it seems 
now nearly overborne by garden cultivation, and 
these gardens are more or less ornamental plots 
round grand mansions and gorgeous temples, sur- 

' ‘From what I havo observed amongHt tho riiimorous trilK) of Jews, 

' first at Gibraltar, now here (Algi(*r.«i), and furtlier on through out the 

* East — of the many thonsande I have seen, a jM^culiar colour the 

* hair U so striking as Uf Piom charactfristic of the nation. Amongst 

* Jews have almo.st invariably hair of the deepest black, but this is 
^ a light auburn, of a tint f have nev'cr seen bcfoie. If the better to 

* the Kuman Empt^ro; luay be relied on, this was in all probability the 
‘ colour of r-'U- Saviour’s hair.’ — \V. 11. Wilde, NiirratiiJt of a Voyojjt^ 
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rounded with little brick hutches for retaining the 
slaves at night. In place, too, of scenes of open- 
air country-life, and sturdy chieftains inspecting 
their stock, — the majority of social pictures is now 
devoted to the gatherings of the rich in festive town- 
haUs ; and these rich again are found to be only 
dependants in different kind or degree on the 
monarch for the time being. 

In him the king, the Pharaoh, now concentres all 
the wealth of the people, all the life of the nation. 

‘ In old Egypt scarcely an act of any Pharaoh is re- 
‘ corded in the tombs of his subjects ; nor does his 
‘ name appear at all, save in the names of their 
‘ estates, and sometimes in their own names. But 
‘ in the tombs of the new kingdom, in the times that 
‘ followed Joseph, all this is reversed ; for there is 
‘ scarcely a tomb of any importance, the principal 
‘ subject of which is not some act of service or devo- 
‘ tion performed by the excavator to the reigning 
‘ liharaoh. 

‘ Nor is this difference confined to the secular 
‘ piances of Egj-pt o\dy. We found the priest’s office 
‘ in old Egypt to be a mere appendage to the secular 
‘ functions of the princes and imbles, performed, in- 
‘ variably in the cases where tlic peift)rmance is 
‘ depicted, by proxy, and by th<' hand of menials and 
‘ dependants. I'he oonlrast to this presented by the 
‘ monuments of the later epoch is marwllously per- 
‘ feet. The priest h-as risen picas .y in authority and 
‘ importance in the i^iato. This office becomes more 
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‘ and more excludve and hereditary, until at length 
‘ he ascends the throne of the Pharaohs, and rules 
‘ Egypt by a dynasty of priest-kings.’ * 

How perfectly these changes are in accord with 
what the Bible describes as the results of the admini- 
stration of Joseph, viz., that aU the land and all 
the cattle, and at last all the people themselves, were 
sold to, and became the possession of, the monarch ; 
except only the lands and goods of the priests, these 
he bought not. The result of the change is eloquently 
borne testimony to by M. Renan, in lus description 
of the difference between the subjects of the paint- 
ings in the tombs of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
twelfth dynasties, as compared with those of the 
eighteenth ; — which last ‘seem to have been invaded 
‘ by a whole pantheon, numerous, and accompanied 
‘ by fictions Iiorrible, and at the same time the most 
‘ silly that the human bram has ever conceived.’ 

The religion, therefore, did not advance in char- 
acter when so peculiai'ly protected, though it mul- 
tiplied its external indications. Tlie walls of palace, 
and temple, and tombs arc now indeed everywhere 
covered with figures of grotesque animal-gods ; they 
increase in number with the progress of the reign, 
or the pleasure of the king ; and are always more or 
less in waiting unon him as mere puppets to receive 
bis royal pleasure ; though destroying angels to 
carry it out against his foes. To present him with 
one symbol of the key of life to smell at, was enough 

^ Tweuty-firflt dynasty. 
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in former times ; but now these flattering gods ad- 
vance on either side, and anoint the monarch with 
long streams of innumerable repetitions of the sym- 
bols ; and every hieroglyphic sentence is pretty sure 
to begin, or end, with the oft-proved falsity, * King 
‘ so-and-so, living for ever’! 

Of course the said king does not improve in dis- 
position under all this adulation and indulgence, for 
cruelty amongst other vices becomes a dominant 
characteristic. A most tender exhibition apparently 
of family affection, is shown gracefully depicted 
on one of the monuments of Amenophis (eigh- 
teenth dynasty) ; the queen-inother gently cherishes 
her stripling son ; and he with a magnificent head- 
dress — the ancient wig made now fit for a king — 
is seated on her knee, her favourite child, affec- 
tionately reciprocating her regard ; and the scene 
might appear very passable and even commendable — 
did wo not remark that the boy’s feet arc all the 
tiiife on the backs of two sets of captives, Pales- 
tinians and Kogroes. These poor wi’etchcs lie there 
with their hands cruelly tied tight behin<l them, 
their bodies and limbs bejiv up triple, and internally 
spiked collars round their helpless necks ; to which 
collars strings are attached, so that the youthful 
prince, holding them in his hands, can, by jerking 
on them for amusi mcnt, instantly sot half-a-dozen 
grown men into most exquisite bodily pain. 

But this was amusement also tor the father-king 
of Thebes as wmll ; »]' these kings’ ideas of a glorious 
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triumph, either for war or peace, seeming to con- 
centrate in riding in a chariot with prancing horses, 
(horses, it will be observed, are now added to Egyp- 
tian live stock, but only employed in war, or for the 
king’s purposes,) and dragging behind them two 
long lines of tortured, writhing captives. Some- 
times these are Negroes, sometimes Asiatics, but 
always with their hands and arms bound together 
in some almost impossible and always perfectly 
helpless position ; while the terrible spiked collars 
round their necks arc connected with the ropes held 
by the king , — exery sudden prance of whose horses 
must produce unnumbered quiverings in all those 
lacerated human nerves. The expres.sion of various 
agonies in tlieso captives, obliged to keep running 
along after tlic king in his chariot, and with no 
hand available to ease the heavy collars which are 
cutting into their necks, — is one of the highest 
efforts of the Egyptian artist. It is too evidently 
from the life, from scenes witnessed often ; and one 
hardly knows which to pity most, the more childish 
symptoms of yelling and pain .^mongst the Negroes, 
or the deeper feelings of the more manly and 
dccorous-vi.sagcd bearded men of the North ; but 
both alike suffer all that human nature can bear, 
and for the puipose merely of enabling an Egyptian 
king to feel pi'oudcr than ever, before his slavish 
and enslaved poojile. 

Arrived at his palace, then how overwhelming 
is the state which attends the monarch there! All 
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the Egyptian nobles are grovelling about him in 
fancy costiunes, as some kind of Lord Chamberlains, 
or fan-bearers, or gold and silver stick-carriers. 
Young damsels are beaten before him on their bare 
backs, by stout men armed with sticks ; and truth 
can seldom be heard in those royal halls, for the king 
must never sec or hear anything that can displease 
him, and whatever he does is perfectly right. He 
is held to be eternally justified of everything he can 
do, and inscriptions are continually proclaiming his 
piety and purity and splendour and power ; while 
liis enemies are by very consequence the impure 
and abominalde ones of the earth, and seem to com- 
prise in idea all who inhabit the whole world, save 
the Egyptians themselves. 

Of their Religions Principles. 

With that race, self-justification, under any cir- 
vmmctances, was from the fix’s! a loading principle 
of V their religion, 'riic forms of tlioir worship and 
the number of their gods were continually altering 
from dynasty to dynasty, an-l were various at the 
same time in difiToreut parts of the country ; but the 
power and right of a man — i.e., an Egyptian man — 
to justify himself, not against his fellow-man, but 
against God, wax an essontitil and central thread of 
their system wherever a single Egyptian existed. 
And a thread of it, too, which they nut only never 
relaxed their hold of, but kept continually wcaA- 
ing other threads ut bad religion and perverted 
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morality into it, until it formed at length the 
veritable cart-rope for drawing the national sin. 

Another neighbouring nation had shown deep 
respect to the maxim of religious wisdom and 
truth, ‘let not the sinner say that he hath not 
* sinned ; for God shall burn coals of fire on the 
‘ head of him, which saith before the Lord God and 
‘ his glory, I have not sinned.’ But every Egyptian 
was taught by the ritual of the book of the dead, to 
prepare to stand up before Almighty God, and 
declare — 

1. I have done no sin of omission. 

2. I have done no sin of transgression. 

3. I have neither done any sin, nor omitted any duty to any 

man. 

4. I have committed no nncleanness. 

5. I have not spoken lightly. 

6. I have not blasphemed with my mouth. 

7. I have not acted perversely. 

8. I have not accused any man fa^pely. 

9. I have not stolen anything belonging to God. 

10. I have iiol shortened the cubit. 

11. I have not sliakcn olF authority. 

12. I have not been idle. 

13. I have not been a glutton. 

14. I have not been a drunkard. 

15. 1 have not forg* d any of the divine images. 

16. I have not withheld the seven linen garments due to the 

priests. 

17. I have not been avaricious. 

18. I have not falsified the weight of the balances. 

19. I have done no violence. 

20. I have not multiplied words in speaking. 

21. 1 have not changed the customs ; neither have I enacled 

foreign abominations. 

22. I have not uttered boasting words ; 
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and so proceeds the self-justification, through no less 
than seventy-four different items. 

No true Christian can, of course, regard such a 
system but with fear and horror ; looking upon it, 
as he must do, as expressing the very antithesis of 
all which he regards as religion ; or of the first step 
toward religion at all, in the light in which it has 
been revealed to man by God, and those whom He 
has enlightened for that purpose. 

Hence, there need be no question raised, by the 
hierologists, — as to whetlicr we arc deeply learned 
enough in all the mysteries and vagaries of 
Egyptian idolatry, to fully comprehend every sup- 
plemental idea, which the chief latter-day sophists 
amongst them attached to each now animal divinity 
they invented ; ^ or the precise office they arsigned 

' The gn^lual p»*ogrcs8 from bad to worse in their religion, the more 
the Egyptian people advaiiood in arts, wealth, power, and their own 
proverbial wisdom, — affonls a striking historical contirmation, of some 
of the leading argunionta in a recent aelinirabh* pamphlet, entitled, 
Thomjlit4 on ihe l)oiO)(» of the by tlie 1 bnvager Lady Shelley. 

(London, 1^64. Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall.) 

True religion, the write r tl.crc 'irgiic ji, wherever it a] reared i.i 
primeval times, ‘shone forth Budden!^, and in all perfection and 
‘ purity, agreeably with the manner of n gift, or revelation from the 
‘ Most High ; ’ while ‘ the grossest err<>r8 came afterwards to obscure 
‘ it by degrees, side by side w it h the arts, inventions, and disci)verie8 
‘ of man.’ 

And again ; ‘ In some cases of the animals and monster gods in- 
‘ vented by early pagan ] o]dt s>. these creations t'f the imagination 
‘ arc so strange and horrii u-, that wc are (piito at. a loss tc account 
‘ for their origin in nations otho'-wise intelligent. M e can only sup- 
‘ pose that when the builders of the Tow^ r of Babel were dispersed by 
‘ God for the misuse of the divine gili. of l.inguage, they fled to all 
* parts cf the earth, carryif’g-.with them debased ideas of the God 
‘ whoso power they had defied, which were reprodneeu later in the 
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to one god with a jackal’s head, — or another under 
the form of a baboon, — and another still as a 
monster hippopotamus, or horrible crocodile. These 
things, we say, need not be so very particularly in- 
quired into, as if just the last touch of colouring 
given to one of the more obscure of them, were 
capable of clianging the place of all Egypt from the 
left, to the right, hand of the Great Judge on the 
last day, — because they are all of them in their 
entirety the very necessary consequences of a prin- 
ciple which is rotten at the core ; and form a course 
which, compared with revealed religion, was per- 
manently wrong from the first. 

Hence, the more religious the Eg}'ptians grew, 
after their ouui fashion, tlio more they rebelled 
against the God of heaven. Similarly in their 
morals, — a highly moral people were they in mar- 
riage, having generally only one wife ; but that wife 
was too often, both with the princes and people, 
within the mo^t revolting incestuous degrees of pro- 
pinquity ; so as to be horribly cnminal in the eyes 
of aU other nations. And an industrious people 
were they too, producing great public works ; but 
their plan of operating was through the power of 
slavery, and the cruel oppression of all the poor and 
weak, and dcfencelerfs ones, whom they ever came 

^ rev'>itint cnn,jr ptions of the Himloos, Chirieso, ami Egyptian**, 
‘ anion v\hom ur true religion liaU been an invention of mans 
‘ wt; might have looked for a most exalted idea of God ; fo‘’ 

‘ it is v/eli known that they enjoye*! a murh higher state of civilisation 
‘ than was ewr attained hy the family of Ahraham.’ 
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into contact with. For a while, this Pagod figure 
grew and flourished mightily in the earth ; but in 
the hour of its apparent greatest strength, was it 
touched by more than mortal hand ; and calamitous 
was the ruin which then supervened, and has never 
ceased yet. 

The hind of hero, developed in Egypt. 

It was under the reign of Ramses ii., of the 
nineteenth dynasty, that the Egyptian power and 
might ^emcd to have reached the most stupendous 
proportions. He was reckoned to have been the 
greatest, wisest, and best of all the monarehs that 
ever sat on the Egyptian throne, and his reign lasted 
more than sixty-six years. By W. Osburn, and 
apparently by R. liCpsius also, his name is read 
Sesj^tris-Ramses, — though Chevalier Bunsen rather 
violently contends that there was no Ramses ever 
called Sesostris ; and that all the Greek and 
Egyptian legends connected with a half-fabulous 
here named Sesostris or Scsoosis, belong truly to 
Scsortosis II., of the twelfth dynasty. 

It was this fcy^sortosis ii., insists Bunsen, who 
built a fleet of h ug ships on the Red Sea (though 
where the ship-timbers could come from in that arid 
region, it is ditli '.ult to say), embarked with more 
than half a million oi soldiers, sailed through the 
Straits of Babelmandeb ; landed, and in turn con- 
quered Arabia, India, Bactria, Scythia, and Persia, 
making a g%iid tour of conquest through all the 

VOL, trr. 2 E 
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world of Central Asia ; and finally returned home 
through Thrace and Asia Minor, with wealth enor- 
mous, and captives innumerable. 

But here comes into play once more the varied 
critical acumen of W. Osburn, in showing that no 
such Sesostris as he of the legends ever existed. 
A bold conclusion, but in which he has since been 
well confiimed by M. Renan, who.se superior sharp- 
ness to M. Bunsen, enabled him to detect that the 
Sesostris described by Egyptian priests to classic 
visitors of Greece and Rome — was ‘ an artificial per- 
‘ sonage, composed of pieces and morsels,’^ To 
Herodotus, the said priests of a conquered land, 
related that their former native king was far greater 
in his day than Gambyses, who then filled the mind 
and attention of the enthusiastic Halicarnas.sian. 
To Diodorus Siculus, in whose eyes, again, Alexander 
the Great was the hero of the world, — they made 
out that Seso.-^tris had exceeded him in every parti- 
cular, and especially as an intellectual conqueror 
overrunning half the world for thu .sake of an ‘ idea’ 
And to Gerinanicus, with the historian Tacitus in his 
suite, they made their Sesostris aj)pear as a more 
methodical and business-like soldier, than any notable 
commander of the approved Roman stamp ; or one 
who looked on a campaign in the light of a mercan- 
tile transaction, whose propriety was to be measured 
by the muster roll of tributary provinces it should 
produce, or justified by the weight of solid silver and 

’ Revut (ItM Deux Afondes^ p 665, April 1665. 
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gold sent in ; — evidently in every case suiting their 
tales to the notions of hero-worship amongst their 
listeners. 

But with regard to what any genuine Egyptian 
heroes either really did do, or would have ambitioned 
to bring about, in those earlier ages when their 
monarchy was as yet unconquered by foreigners, 
and uncontaminatod by stranger nations, — there, 
W. Osbuni appears to have caught the spirit of the 
Mizraite mind with astonishing success ; and to 
have realized long ago the nature and tendencies of 
their polity so precisely,— that M. Renan’s much 
later researches, while they have confirmed much, 
have been able to add little, and alter less. W. 
Osburn’s word.s, therefore, remain the most instructive 
that can be quoted, and run thus,— ‘ We have yet 
‘ further to slate on this point, and with the same cx- 
‘ plicitness, that no such idea as the conquest of the 
‘ wori 1 had presented itself to the mind of Egypt in 
‘ tiie da^s of the monarch Sesostris-Ramses, whose 
‘ monumental histoi v is now before us. Egypt 
‘ alone was the w'orld of Egypt, and its entiio sub- 
‘jugaiion to the ’I’heban sceptre was the loftiest 
‘ pitch to which the ambition of the Pharaohs had 
‘ ever soared at any epoch. Foreign conquest was 
‘ utterly abhorren their modes of thought. The 
‘ districts watered by tin Nile constituted the only 
‘ country in the wivrld worth possessing. The sons 
‘ of Mizraim were the only beings vvorthy to bow hi 
‘ the sceptre of T'haianh. The men of all other 
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* nations vrere inferior and degraded races, and riieir 
‘ countries unclean and abominabla The highest 
‘ honour to which a foreigner could aspire in Egypt 
‘ was to be a slave ; and, to minister to her luxuries, 

* was his country’s highest distinction. What charms, 
‘ we repeat, could foreign conquest have for a nation 
‘ holding sentiments like these, and with whom, even 

* to overpass the bounds of Egypt, implied ceremonial 

* pollution ?’ 

Egypt, then, in the course of its long career of 
unimpassioned, exclusive, self-satisfied existence, 
gave birth to no conqueror of the world to rival and 
excel Alexander the Great, the most brilliant hero of 
the Arian races of mankind ; but succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great man of its own ortler, viz,, Ramses ii., 


of d3ma8ty nineteen, or 





This monarch. 


moreover, may be at once connected with the 
foundation of truth at the bottom of the abwird 
tales told to the Greeks about the fabulous Sesostris, 
in this ; — that whereas the latter is said to have far 
exceeded all his predecessors in building, even to the 
extent of erecting a temple in every city throughout 
the land of Egyjit, which was then reputed to con- 
tain thirty thousand cities, — Ramses ii., is found by 
examination oi the existing monuments, — whether 
still standing in Egypt, or transported to ;^ropean 
musisums, — to have left more architectural remauis 
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^pressed with his name, than have done all the 
sovereigns of Egypt put together. And yet they 
number, from Moses down to Ptolemy, about 
one hundred and fifty known kings, and their 
reigns extend over nearly two thousand years. 

This most remarkable fact, in itself, at once es- 
tablishes one kind of relative superiority between 
Sesostris-Ramses and all other native Egyptian 
kings ; and a closer examination of all his principal 
works, such as the Propylons of the New Palace of 
Luxor, the Ramesseum of Western Thebes, and the 
great cave-temple of Ipsambul, will disclose some 
other notable particulars. These works, for in- 
stance, all abound in colossal representations of 
Sesostris-Ramses going out like a giant to battle ; 
hi? chariots drawn by fleet horses galloping forth 
before him over all the walls ; then the battle, in 
which his enemies are smitten in every conceivable 
manner ; and lastly the king himself the day after 
the battle, seizing a compendious group of some 
dozens of captives by the hair of their heads, after 
thuy have been tied to a scakv, and braining them 
all with a sweeping blow of his macc ; while one 
of the animal-headed gods, possibly of his own 
or his father’s creaticui, looks on approvingly, 
and offers him ev-m a more destructive weapon. 
Wherefore, sdeh slaught ;ring and truculent scenes, 
cause most persons to imagine from th^ *rMnu- 
‘ ments,' that Sesostris-Ramses, though only Ram- 
ses II., and not the traditional Sfsostris of fable. 
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must have been a most warlike and conquering 
king. 

But then comes the strange eounter information 
from the hieroglyphics accompanying these enor- 
mous sculptures, — that they all represent one and 
the same action, fought in the fifth year of the 
reign of the king, near Pelusium in the Delta ; and 
not a very large or glorious affair either. Yet, as 
the monarch went on for forty years of his long 
reign, immortalizing the selfsame military exploit, 
— we may draw the conclusions, first, that he had 
no subsequent battles to boast of ; and, second, that 
he was very dc.sirous of being thought a mighty 
man of valour ; in aid of which view he could 
order any amount of praise to be conferred upon 
himself, in these public documents ; ‘ Moyiiteurs of 
‘ the time,' stiys M. Renan, ‘ and false by eonsc- 
‘ quence.’ 

But how did Ramses acquire the immense com 
mand of labour, which he undoubtedly possessed 
for the execution of his numerous monuments, 
without having recourse to prisoners of war ? may 
well be inquired ; and the answer is, ‘ By political 
‘ subtleties acting on the weakness of the Xoitc 
‘ Pharaohs in the Delta, and their numerous but 
‘ peaceable Israelite subjects.’ Cunning and cruelty 
seem to have characterized the man far more than 
braven,- ; and though he be that identical Pharaoh 
‘ who kne \ not Joseph,’ in the way of not remem- 
bering the compacts of friendliness '''made with 
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him and hia descendants — ^yet he seems to have 
thoroughly understood and practised some of his 
principles of administration, in so far as con- 
cerned strengthening the throne and enriching the 
monarch. 

In the various portraits which have come down 
to our times of Scsostris-Ramses, whether in sculp- 
ture or painting, he is without clou1)t a magnificent- 
looking man, with even a bland expression of 
countenance, and the inimitable air of being a 
favoured scion of very high family and long royal 
descent ; but there is, withal, a semi-concealed 
appearance of cunning, and a power of compassing 
a cruelty, with all the time an urbane smile on his 
lips, — that leaves one quite at a loss to conclude 
what he might not attempt next. 

In one way or another he did in the course of 
his reign, at last contrive to bring about the 
loraiuion of all Egypt, Upper, Middle, and Lower, 
to the Piospolitan sceptre ; a scheme in the heads of 
{ill his predecessors, but luiver fully carried out by 
them, on account of the dy. asties in the Delta. 
The last of these, however, tlui Xoite, became in his 
time reduced to single infint of a year old, w'hom 
he then, — in his capacity of ally and guarilian, — 
immediately manied to his eldest dauglitcrThuoris, 
already far advanced in middle life ; and by that 
method, without a Haw in its legality, and without 
bloodshed, — but a union whhh in course of nature 
could be attended 'V no inconvenient dynastic 
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consequences, — ^he gathered up all that had once 
belonged to the Xoite dominions into the appanage 
of his Theban throne. In such manner came the 
Israelites in the Delta under the control of Sesostris- 
Bamses, originally of the upper country ; and he 
lost no time in setting them to work day by day in 
digging irrigation-canals, and in buildings of various 
kinds throughout all the length and breadth of the 
united country; in testimony of which, either the 
ruined mounds and buddings throughout Egypt 
may be examined, or the terse and effective 
description of the Bible remembered : — 

‘And the children of Israel were fruitful, and 

* increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
‘ exceeding mighty ; and the land was filled with 
‘ them. Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, 

* which knew not Joseph. And he said unto his 

* people. Behold, the people of the chddren of 
‘ Israel are more and mightier than we ; come on, 
‘ let us deal wisely with them • lest they multiply, 
‘ and it come to pass, that, when there falleth out 
‘ any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
‘ fight against us, and so get them up out of the 
‘ land. Therefore they did set over them task- 
‘ masters to afflict them with their burdens. And 
‘ they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities (magazines), 

* Pithom and Baamses. But the more they aflBcted 
‘ them, the more they multiplied and grew. And 
‘ they were grieved because of the children of 
‘ Israel. And the Egyptians made the children 
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‘ of Israel to serve with rigour. And they 
‘ made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
‘ mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service 
‘ in the field : all their service, wherein they made 
‘ them serve, was with rigour.’ 

Queen Thuoris and her adopted son Moses. 

Then came, as every one knows from the Bible, 
severe measures of repression ; and at last the royal 
order that ‘ Every son that is born, ye shall cast into 
the river,’ In the mcanwhUe, however, there grew 
up in the gentle mind of Thuoris, some fellow-feeling 
of compassion for the strangers so cruelly oppressed 
by the king her father. She had been sent away 
from Thebes where he resided, by that unfeeling 
despot in his family, — but who smiled so serenely 
in public, — to be his vicegerent in tlie Delta, along 
with her Indpless infant husband ; and there she 
occupied herself chiefly wdth attending to sundry 
religious soiwicc.s, to which she had been in a manner 
dedicated, evcir Ix^fore the strange marriage, forced 
upon her without any pos.,ibi^lty of refusing. Such 
a religious ceremonial employment it is supposed to 
have been, which took her down to tlic river’s bank 
on the eventful morning of the exposure of ihe child 
Moses in the aih of bulrushes. Her true womanly 
feelings, as well as hei own experiences of undeserved 
oppression, prompted her to pity the Hebrew’’ child ; 
her position as queen -vicegerent enabled her to 
brave her then di lant father’s infan ticidal com- 
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mands ; and her married state allowed her, without 
any appearance of impropriety, to become a seeming 
mother to the young castaway. 

For forty years, or, as Mr. Osburn says, from the 
monuments, forty -four, — was Moses thereafter cher- 
ished in the palace of Lower Egypt ; the bonds 
of his countrymen were much loo.sened ; and poor 
Queen Thuoris, at the end of that time become an 
aged woman, received much comfort and assistance 
in public affairs, and aifectionate attentions in 
private life, from her Hebrew protegd ; but at last 
came the trial. Her father at Tliebes had died, and 
had been succeeded by his son Amenepthis ; and he, 
after reigning by himself two years only, had also 
died ; and now the succession to the whole of Egypt 
had fallen on Queen Thuoris in her old age. There 
was her husband Sipthah to be sure ; but he was an 
incompetent, the last expiring member of a royal 
race dying out from exhaustion of faculties ; he 
could never rule as an independent sovereign of a 
powerful people,— but would Moses, so long in /act 
her adopted son, and who bad so dutifully perfonued 
her behests for so many years ; and shown such 
superiority to all his fellows, — equally in learning as 
in war,’ — would he now become in the face of all 
the world her h jaUy adopted son, and heir to the 
throne of the whole of Egyj>t ? 

To one like Moses, brought up all his life, save 
its fu’.st w days, in a palace, the opportunity must 

^ Hf'p JMsrphus, Book If. (‘ha]>ter x. 
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have been, in a worldly point of view, most attrac- 
tive. But, as we learn from several passages in the 
sacred Scriptures, ‘ by faith Moses, at this time, re- 
‘ fiised to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
abandoned all his splendid prospects of an earthly 
throne, and preferred going forth alone and in 
poverty to share the burdens, and sympathize with 
the grievances of his oppressed countrymen. Pre- 
sently, too, even to flee into the desert before their 
ill-feelings and want of ajipreciation ; as well as 
before the offended laws of Sipthah, residing then 
in Lower Egypt. 

A sad trial must this refusal of iloses have been 
to the aged Queen ; wIk) thereupon retired to 
Thebes, and occupied herself during the remainder 
of her life, partly with the education of the infant 
son of the late. Amenepthis, or Sethos ii. ; and partly 
with, the preparation of her own and her liusband’s 
toail; in the Biban-el Moluk, or valley of the tombs 
of the kings at Thebes. 

Of the various inonmnental proofs that Queen 
Tiiuoris performed lier pare of Kegcnt to Ih'. youth- 
ful Sethos II., faithfully and conscientiously, both in 
its public rcquii cments and private duties, as long 
as she lived ; and also that her nephew’, — in .spite of 
the loving care sp mt upon him, and ‘ the special 
‘ books written foi ins sole use and behoof, con- 
‘ taining all the good actions of his predecessors,’ — 
turned out nevertheless an c.'t.oodingly bad and even 
abandoned charactc;, -wc will not nttemj>t to say 
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much in this place; for wo should have to draw almost 
entirely from W. Osbum, and our readers would find 
greater advantage in referring direct to his fuller 
accounts, original conclusions, and eloquent pages. 

Suffice it then here, that wc hurry on to the 
time, when both Thuoris and Sipthah being dead, 
the graceless profligate Sethos ii., ascended the 
throne. One of his first acts thereafter, seems to 
have been to hasten to the city of Ramses in the 
Delta, and on finding the Israelites no longer toiling 
as desperately for his royal advantage, as they used 
to do for his grandfather, Sesostris Ramses, — he 
instantly renewed their hardest burdens in that 
excess of unfeeling manner, which caused the com- 
plaints of the oppressed to rise up to Heaven ; and 
occasioned the recall of Moses out of Midian, to be 
the deliverer of his people. 

The Jiiial Crash. 

Most minutely does William Osburn criticise the 
first nine of the scriptural plagues of Egypb — 
showing that they were each of them special in- 
tensifications of natural features of the country or 
climate ; almost as if it had been the Almighty’s 
intention to show the Egyptians the inefficiency, 
one after the other, of each of their gods whom they 
had set up in charge over those elements. At the 
same time, thie peculiarly prepared and able author 
shows cicarly, that the order in which they are de- 
scfibed, pi ''ve.s that the series of these djitead plagues 
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extended over nearly a year ; thereby allowing time 
enough for the mighty preparations to be made for 
the movement of so enormous a bulk of population, 
as the Israelites had become at this period ; viz., 
not far short of four millions. An impossible 
number, remarks W. Osbum, to remove in these 
present days ; but the exodus, we must remember, 
was the last, or he should perhaps have said, a con- 
tinuation, of the several great migrations of the 
human race, which had been directed and assisted 
by the finger of God. 

At length the historian comes to the tenth plague, 
the death of the first-bom. ‘In the execution of 
* this most terrible judgment, God thrust forth His 
‘ own arm from behind the veil of nature and her 
‘ laws, and Himself struck the blow. Even on this 
‘ occasion, it was not until another message of wam- 
‘ ing had been given to Sethos, and rejected ; nor 
' until he had finally dismissed wuth obloquy, the 
‘ messenger whom God had thus mightily accredited, 

‘ that the blow was stricken,’ This is what W. 
Osburn writes ; while the Libl . similarly sajs, ‘And 
‘ it came to pass, that at midnight Jehovah smote all 
‘ the first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first- 
‘ born of Pharaoh that sat on the throne, unto the 
‘ first-bom of th ■ C 'ptive that w^as in the dungeon; 
‘ and all the first born of cattle.’ But Chevalior Bun- 
sen writes, — ‘ Wc have stated in the preceding book 
‘ that the exodus was only an episode, or rather one 
‘ link.in a fearfully v;ist, well-devised, plan, carried 
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‘ into execution with sagacity and resolution, of 
‘ avenging liberty. That the Palestinians who in- 
‘ vaded the country were, as the Eg3rptian8 say, 
‘ called in by Moses, must be considered as an in- 
‘ vention of national hatred ; but the invasion is 
‘ historical, and most important. It was a cover for 
‘ the exodus, and the great Sicilian Vespers by 
‘ which Asia took her revenge uj^on Africa. These 
‘ Palestinians were really, after more than two cen- 
‘ turies of oppression, the messengers of the Lord, 
‘ when, in the third year of Mencpthah, son of 
‘ Ramses ir., rushing down from the north, they 
‘ slew all tlie first-born even in the king’s palace.’ 

We do not agree with the too rationalistic view 
of the great philologist as to the agency which 
wrought on that memorable night. But if he believes 
firmly in what he has written, then his further testi 
raony i.s more important than ours, or oven than 
William O.sbum’s (though that should also be 
studied), to the effect, — that Egypt never recovered 
the results of the exodus ; that the third volume of 
Manetho’s history, or from dy'uasty twenty' to 
dynasiy thirty', — merely' records a succession of de- 
gradations, until the Egyptians became utterly en- 
slaved to foreigners, — their religious abomination at 
all times ; were obliged in turn to expend all their 
inimitable architectural powers and artistic skill, 
with which they had erected the idols of old Egypt to 
ensnare world, — to glorify their several ‘ impure’ 

coii||ueroff ; until now, after having been for ages 
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and ages the daves of slaves, and the basest of the 
base, these artistic capacities are completely de- 
parted from them, — and they are left a useless and 
effete people, an astonishment and a hissing on the 
face of the earth, until it shall please the Lord to 
take pity on them again. 

But thus Chevalier Bunsen concludes his view 
of the exodus, ‘ the historical exodus,’ as he terms it. 

‘ The courage and judgment of the Egyptians failed 
‘ in face of the moral faith so energetically evinced 
‘ by the man of God. At length a body of troops 

* was despatched to attack the multitude as they 
‘ withdrew. These perished in the waves ; and the 
‘ weakness of Egypt became self-evident to their 
‘ Palestinian and Arabian neighbours, who fell upon 
‘ the disorganized country which was humbled as it 
‘ never had been before. At the end of thirteen 
‘ years the enemy was expelled, but the strength of 
‘ the nation was exhausted. After the brilliant 
' semblance of a restoration by the great conqueror 
' of the twentieth dpiasty, the power of the 
‘ l^L'iraohs was so shaken by 'he Assyrians that it 
‘ never recovered itself again for any length of time. 
‘ Nor did the work of the invaders produce any 

* good to their country or to the world. The move- 
‘ ment in behaJ‘ cf haruan dignity and of liberty 
‘ was alone blest for those who understood it and for 

* the human racc,’^ ‘At all events the invasion and 
‘ exodus became the death-blow of the new empire.’ 

1 Bunsei. » ByypU vol. iv. p. 589. ^ 
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Plainly then here is no difference of note as to 
the resulting material fact, — that with the night of 
the exodus, when the visible career of Israel began, 
and when ‘ history was bom,’ the ancient glories of 
Egypt commenced rapidly their fatal decline. Our 
absolute dates, moreover, in chronology, cross at this 
point of the exodus with those of other authorities, 
— from some of whom we had differed largely when 
discussing the earlier dynasties ; for both Bunsen, 
Lepsius, and Osburn are all within a handful of years 
agreed upon tlie time 1320 B.C. nearly ; and differ 
for the name of the king under whom ‘ the man of 
‘ God’ ‘ led the departure,’ only between the son or 
grandson of Ramses ii. 

Hence, having been enabled to trace, to the best 
of our humble ability, no smidl portion of the mental 
and manual characteristic.s of the Egyptians, evi|n 
from those primitive times of Egypt’s existence, 
when that country stood solitary and alone in the 
recorded annals of mankind, — down to the fullest 
expansion which those characteristic.s ever subse- 
quently experienced in better-known and more 
abundantly j)coplcd periods of earth-history, — it 
is our duty now to return, with such hei^ as 
may thus have been procured, to our long-in- 
terrupted investigation into the mystery connected 
with the origination of that earliest, and most 
importer, t of all human monuments, the Great 
Pyramid. 



CHAPTER VII. 


OKIGINATION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID, ON SCIENTIFIC 
GROUNDS. 

Towards the close of his Section v. Division in. 
Book II. of his Egypt’s Place in Universal Uistony, 
Chevalier Bunsen, in reviewing the progress of 
Egypt from dynasties first to twelfth, — has some 
well -put philosophical remarks ; which, though ac- 
companied ]iy a few rather doulitful assertions, — 
yet giving as they do, his very scholarly id'^as on 
the ditference between ordinary PjT'amids and the 
Great Pjn'amid, — and again, between all Pyramids 
and 'Pombs acknowledged or ordinarj’, — may be 
expecfed to be here introduced. They are as 
ibhows : — 

‘ Rcispecting the particular ’ arpose for wluch the 
‘ Pyramids were designed, we have satisfactorily 
‘ shown, in the foicgoing incpiiry, that they arc ex- 
‘ clusively gigantic covets of rocky tombs, built with 
‘ great skill to bid l.ol'ancc to the ravages of ages ; and 
‘ that, as a general rul-’, tl.ey neither contain a scpul- 
‘ chral chamber nor large apartnn nl. The largest 
‘ Pyramid is the only exception, >wing, indeed, to 
particular circumsta.n es which wc think we liave 

VOL. HI. 2 F 
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‘ to a certain degree explained. It is the only one 
‘ which contains two chambers, one of which served 
‘ for a tomb. Its construction, as well as the pains 
‘ bestowed on concealing and barricadoing all the 
‘ approaches to it, have been accounted for in refer- 
‘ ence to one single object — that of protecting the 
‘ hallowed corses of the kings, as far as human 
‘ power and human ingenuity could do so, from 
‘ destruction. l»ut Iioav are we to explain their 
‘ having sucli an object ? Were the hieroglyphics 
‘ complete, and could we thoroughly understand 
‘ them, they would not answer tlie question. The 
‘ idea which gave birth to these wondrous edifices, 
‘ one after the other, during a period of almost one 
‘ thousand years, in tlic deserts of Libya, is itself a 
‘ hieroglyphic, and a very mysterious one. Its inves- 
‘ tigation belongs to the fifth book.’ 

In the fifth book, accordingly (p. C51, vol. iv.), 
the subject is taken uj) again ; and it is argued — that 
such an extreme desire to preserve the body safe in 
a stone monument, was connected with the belief of 
the Egyptians in the immortality of the soul ; a 
belief which existed in their minds from the earliest 
times, but always accompanied ‘ by a comfortless 
‘ inability to embrace the idea in all its purity in 
fact, they made the immortality of the soul rest on 
the duo preservation of the body after death. ‘This 
‘ was the tribute paid by the Asiatics, in earliest 
‘ times, for tlii occupation of Africa and the posscs- 
' sion of the Nile.' ‘ We assuredly owe,’ continues 
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the eminent philologist, ‘the stupendous fabric of 
‘ the Pyramids to a superstitious fear of the destruc- 
* tion of the body, rather than to the mere vanity 
‘ and love of display on the part of the builders. 

‘ The judgment passed by the people on their kings 
‘ after death (as upon every other person who died) 

‘ was, at the epoch of the first dynasties, no empty 
‘ foim. Now the royal builders of the largest 
‘ Pyramids were, according to universal tradition, 

‘ haughty, cruel tyrants, who had good reasons to be 
‘ apprehensive of the popular verdict, the ordeal they 
‘ would liave to pass at the hands of the people and 
‘ priests. It was no easy matter for any one to find 
‘ his way into the Pyramids ; each of them bad its 
‘ own secret l)arrier to prevent intrusion ; but, at 
‘ all events, a forcible entry into them was rpiite 
‘ impossible,’ 

Now this attempted explanation, — which we have 
extracted pretty fully, because it seems to ])o the 
highest and ultimate effort of all that mere philology, 
unaided either by exact science, or the principles of 
revealed religion, can do, — seems to our moderate 
aj^prohonsion to explain nothing of the innumerable 
exact structural features Avhich arc peculiar to the 
Great Pyramid, as differoT’! from the secund and all 
other Pyramids. Nor, again, is it explanatory of the 
many particulars and methods of building, distin- 
guishing all the Pyr imids alike, — whether of kings 
reported tyrai ts or lauded as philanthropists, — from 
the tombs proper of 'heir own or sub'^equeut times ; 
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and in which tombs, the preservation, by conceal- 
ment or barricadoing, of the mummied corpses was 
just as much attended to as in any P 3 nrami(L Or, in- 
deed, rather more so ; for, in some instances, as in the 
lined entrance-passages of Pyramids, they tended to 
lead, rather than blind, subsequent depredators to the 
place of hiding of the precious coipsc, deep under, or 
within, the mass of the covering monument. Nor 
docs Baron Bunsen’s exjdanation throw the smallest 
light upon the reiuson why, or by whose agency, the 
peculiar form of Pyramids first stood on tlie sur- 
face of Egypt ; and wherefore the building of them 
ceased again after several centuries, without any 
alteration having occuned meanwhile in the national 
faith, — respecting the soul’s life being dependent 
on the dead body’s preservation. 

Even under the learned author’s section of ‘ Arts,’ 
p. 654, the immense generic difference between the 
decorated tombs and andecorated Vyrixmiih is posi- 
tively ignored ; as in the following passage, — ‘ The 
*' interior of the tombs, and in ptirdcidar of the 
'Pyramids, exhibits the most striking example of 
‘ the grandeur of the style of tin; old empire, and of 
‘ its artistic perfection.’^ And when the very ex- 

' Tn his Exjiediflon to (he EHphrnfe.% vol. ii. p. 88, Colonel Chesney 
3 all these errors, thus — ‘ Tlio compart iiieiits of (he J^yrainUh 
‘ and t«^*niples of Egypt exhibit, in colouring still vivid, the history and 
‘ occupations of the inhabitants of the valley of the Nile.* But in that 
volume, in place of giving any account of his actual oxj edition, the 
Uoyal Artillerist attempts the whole history of the world, from Noah 
to Napoleon Bopaparte, and a little latci ; and cannot therefore be an 
ongin.il noth rity n))on everything introduced. 
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tensively read author proceeds, with the view of 
making the too much neglected actual features of 
the Great Pyramid clearer after his manner, — not 
by ascertaining what they are by measures of line, 
number, and angle, — but by comparing them, in 
hazy and elastic allusions only, with something still 
less known, viz., ‘ the arcliitcetonical form of the 
‘ vastest edifice in the world, the Temple of Belus, 

‘ as the watch-tower of Babel we must really beg 
to decline following hi.s grandly expressed, though 
mistifying philosophy any longer. 

If, indeed, we could compare the details of the 
Great Pyramid exactly and certainly with those of 
the Tower of Babel, — great would be the advantage 
to knowledge ; but whereto shall ^v'e look for certain 
and accurate particulars of the latter building I Of 
the Great Pyramid we have, oven in this our owm 
book alone, plans and sections, with three hundred 
pages of numerical observations of lines and angles 
taken on some most exact surfaces ; and we have 
seen and touched and do testify of these things our- 
eh.'es. But not one page of such features regarding 
the Tower of Bal)el, does the philological jhilosojher 
venture to bring forth to his readers ; or even to 
assert that he has in Ids fuavate po.ssession ; or to 
indicate where in the present state of the world, 
travellers may proceed and measure such documents 
for themselves. 

In the Rev. George Rawlinsons The Five Grad 
Monarchies of ti,e Ancient J^astern World, the foun- 
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dation plans of all the oldest Chaldeean temples yet 
examined on the lower plains of the Euphrates (the 
supposed region of the site of Babel), are stated to 
bo invariably oblong rectangles, — the sides being in 
the proportion of three to two nearly, — and not 
squares like tlie bases of the Great, and other 
Jeezeh Pyramids. Further and more remarkably 
still, it is the angles of all these Chaldsean buildings, 
never their sides, which are presented to the four 
cardinal points ; * so that they are as different from 
the Egyptian buildings of Pyramidal ages, in the 
important feature of azimuthal emplacement, as it 
is actually possible for them to be. In elevation, 
there was likewise a characteristic opposition ; for 
the culminating height of a Chakhean temple was 
always towards one end, and never vertically over 
the centre of the base, as with every I’yramid in 
Egypt : and such culminating part w'as an o])en 
chamber in the former, and a solid mass of inasomy 
in the latter description of building. The foimor 
wa,s inorco', cr left in succcsisivo siage.^ usually three 
in number, and the lower one — rough with protioid- 
ing buttresses; while the latter, or the Eg)'ptian 
Pyramids, had all tlieir terapoiaiy building steps 
filled in and bevelled off finally, smooth and .slop- 
ing outside from top to bottom, in one vast sheet 
by the agency of the casing-stones. 

^ ‘ Ihe angles of the liiiilding exactly face tho four cardinal poirite. 

‘ Acconling to Mr. lAdtiis {ChaUUm and Sumnut) this ejn placement 
* is observable in all ciiliccs (temples?) of true Chaldojaii origin.’ — (*• 
KaM'linsou, voL i,, [i. 90. 
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Hence if there should be some points about the 
Great Pyramid, which we cannot examine very 
precisely there, by reason of dilapidations, — ^we shall 
certainly not clear up those difficulties by going to 
such completely alien forms of building as any, or 
all, of the Chaldaean temples that have come down 
to our times. Structures entirely peculiar are these 
in the matter of their materials also ; which were 
so wretched and perishable, as to offer now little 
more than shapeless mounds, though of an age ap- 
parently long subsequent to the Great Pyramid. 
But the Great Pyramid again must be long subse- 
quent to the Tower of Babel ; so that the last clearly 
recognisable remains of that building, if composed 
in its day of the ordinary Clialdican materials, must 
have perished, or ‘ altered,’ very long ago indeed. 

Evidently, then, an immense amount of faith is 
demanded of his readers by Baron Bunsen, when ho 
has no modern-tested facts, to go on, in building up 
either a theory or a tower. Wliile, on the contraiy, 
he as • despotically requires his followers to ride 
Cidlously over well-ascertained and measured data ; 
and show themselves impervious to belief when an 
astrononi’cal explanation is rendered of some, even 
of the most undoul.>lod facts, or features a( tually 
existing, in the Great Pyramid : and forming the 
ijjsissma verba of its own conternpoiary account of 
itself. For all such e.x.planations ai.d even the 
things themselves, he .stigmatizes, as ‘groundless 
‘ fancies,’ ilagiiiously induhjed in; (p. ‘2'J3). 
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Research de novo. 

There is a most depressing feeling, when one first 
makes the discovery in life, that those whom we 
have long mplicitly followed hitherto, and re- 
spected for their years, station, and higher attain- 
ments, their more extensive knowledge, and greater 
strength of mind, — have mt the spirit of justice 
within them. There is no other choice then, but to 
set forth on one’s path in the world — solitary it may 
be, and for certain with distressed mind and increase 
of labour with painful toil, — but willing to incur all, 
rather than be found voluntarily and knowingly 
opposed to any right moral piinciplc. With some 
such sense of depression on our spirits do we com- 
mence this humble attempt, to investigate scientifi- 
cally the origination of the Great Pyramid ; cheered 
only with the assurance, that it cannot be wong to 
attend to actual facts. 

Amongst these may first be noted, that all the 
older Pyramids, as monuments, — call tlicm funeral 
monuments if you will,- -have amongst themselves 
a general connnunity of figure and an absence of 
internal decoration ; making them, as a class, stand 
wide apart from the ordinary Egyptian tombs, — 
which possess far other external figures, with most 
show}^ and adorned interiors. 

Second, this peculiar c1a.ss of monuments, the 
Pyramids, flourislicd only in the earlier, indeed in 
the very early, a 3 masties of Egyptian history ; and 
had disappea>red completely, in favour of other 
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forms, long before the nation of Egypt reached its 
culmination of empire, and peculiarity of institu- 
tions both public and private. Indicating, therefore, 
that the idea was not a natural one in the Egyptian 
mind, growing with its growth and strengthening 
with its strength ; but rather an exotic, — which, 
received from abroad at flic very beginning of the 
national existence, did at every succeeding archi- 
tectural reproduction lose so much of force, or 
interest for the people, as at last to die out amongst 
them altogether. 

Hence, to ascertain what chiefly characterized 
Pyramids when they wore best understood or most 
appreciated amongst Egyptians, we should not visit 
the latest, — expecting there to sec necessarily an 
accumulation of all the excellences of its prede- 
cessors ; but should ratlicr, — either search for the 
oldest ; or, with more freedom from all foregone 
conclusions, seek out by mechanical inspection the 
most perfect and complete in its original design, 
and Sivestigate its age afterwards. 

Now, .simply as tested by modern scientific mea- 
sure, th"rc cannot be a moment’s doubt that as 
respects size, excellence of masonry tlu’oughout, and 
posscasion of internal eb anbers high up in that 
masonry, — replete too, with very remarkable propor- 
tions, and wiiat may be called P} ramidal numlKJrs, 
— the Great Pyramid stands before all the other 
known Pyra aids. For notwith.standing that some 
authors claim for the second Pvromi.d, that, — 
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though rather raaaller and very badly built, — ^it 
had a bordering of coloured granite round its base ; 
and others for the third Pyramid, that, — ^though 
very much smaller again, — it was coloured gor- 
geously for more than fifty feet up its side ; — still 
these things are deviations from the pure Pyramid 
principle, and show endeavours to modify it by the 
introduction of just so much of ornamental tomb 
or temple architecture. We may fortunately too, 
trace up the gradual increase, with time, of this 
parasitical, but truly Egyptian growth of luxury 
extending itself over the ancient pure form, — by 
looking at Lepsius’ views of the Pyramids of 
Meroe. For these are vcnj modern resuscitations 
of the old Pyramid idea, after it liad b(;en left alone 
for two thousand years ; and are found, though quite 
trifling in size, yet furnished witli channelled and 
fluted corner lines, appended porticos, and outside 
sculpture in the intervening Thel)an-tem])lc manner. 

Tlio Great Pyramid is thus, taken all in all, by 
flir the largest, best, and traest Pyramid of all the 
Pyramids. How long then Avas required, let us 
therefore ask, for the idea of a Pyramid after its 
first invention, or introduction to Egyptian minds, 
to grow, improve, and fructify up to that point of 
transcendent excellence, whence they could build 
the ne plus ultra of that sjxicics of monument, or, 
the Great Pyramid ? 

Then comes the very strange answ(,'r from Ur. 
Pepsins (see pp. 3G4 and 3G5), tliat he believes the 
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Great Pyramid was the first built of all Egyptian 
Pyramids, and was even the first of their public 
buildings of any kind ; and that he cannot refer 
positively to any remains of the Egyptian nation of 
higher antiquity. 

Tliis opinion is indeed not yet allowed in full by 
aU authorities : though none venture to put more 
than two or three items of known remains, and 
these immediately preceding it, earlier ; so that the 
Great Pyramid, if not the very first, was very 
nearly the first work in point of time ; and abso- 
lutely the first in time and excellence combined, of 
all the buildings ever erected by the Egyptian race, 
— at the strangely sudden beginning which their 
national existence once experienced on the banks 
of the Nile. (Sec p. 371.) 

Hence we arc driven back again, by the, in a 
manner, negative testimony of all monumental re- 
mains in Egypt, upon the theory of a Pyramid 
having been, as before oxpros.sed, an exotic to the 
Egyptian laud. The idea was inserted tJiere, evi- 
dently in vigour the most extroine and extraordi- 
nary',— because it was able to produce, even at the 
origin of the nation, a monument which, for -^izo, 
style, and rank, has never since been o<paallcd in any 
country on the face of the earth ; had no known 
prototype iii any other country ; and has remained 
through ages, even of continually grow ing numbers 
of the hum xn ract , of increasing size of nations, and 
accumulating wealth of governments, . the emphatic 
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and chief wonder of the world. The idea, too, was 
inserted so deeply in the Egyptian mind, that for 
many generations it was never entirely lost; and 
Pyramid-building, — though in continually-decreas- 
ing scale, and for some other purposes, — with very 
rude, and often entirely mistaken or ignorant imi- 
tation, only, of the original, — went occasionally on.* 
But this again confesses that the idea never grew ; 
and, like a full-blown flower cut from its parent 
stem, it began to decay from the moment it was 
planted into a new and unaccustomed soil. 

Pi/ramid idea, whence derived f 

If the idea, then, was exotic in Egjqrt, where did 
it come from ? 

At present there is no clue ; for though there are 
now occasional P^Tamids and Pyramidal buildings 
in several other countries of the world, they are all 
held to be far inferior in age, as they certainly arc 
in character, to the Great Pyramid, and could not 

^ That the Kgy|>tian.s themsflves di»l not understand tlie meaning of 
the peculiar proportions introduced into the Croat Pyramid, has already 
been shown in Divisions r. and rr., \\liore ludthor the angle of the outside 
sIo]>e, the length of a side of the haso, tho u limber of construction - 
steps, the commensiirabilitios of the coffer, nor any other points which 
have been shown to have been endued witii a remarkable moaning in 
nature or art, — were ever again realized. Nor attempted to be realized, 
— for there was abundance of manual skill to have done it, had there 
only been brains enough to decide what the* hands were to be oinjdoycd 
upon. 

More strikingly still <Io the hieroglyphics show' tho wMut of appn' 
ciatiori in thi* I‘]g^[>tian For look at our Plato xii. (all whoso 

excellences depend on I r. drawings), and sci how tin* chaiac 

toiistics of haw ks, i^wls, ibises, goose, hares, etc. otc., are hit oil’ with a 
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have originated it. All, therefore, that we can ven- 
ture upon now is, to continue our mere mechanical 
investigation by inquiring further, if facts permit, — 
and whoever the real originator may ultimately turn 
out to have been, — whether his whole intention or 
purpose in designing the Great Pyramid, was fully 
subserved in having that one monument erected on 
his plans by the Egyptians in their Siriadic land ; 
or whether any of the subsequent Pyramids were 
necessary parts of the scheme to l)e filled in after- 
wards. How this inijuiry is to be efficiently carried 
out, presents many difficulties; but onr first pro- 
ceeding must evidently be, to concentrate our atten- 
tion on the numerous mechanical refinements and 
speaking, though uiiinscribcd, walls of the Great 
Pyramid. 

Now w'c have already Imth in this work, and else- 
where,' endeavoured to bring into notice the many 
confirmations, arising from recent measures, to the 
not new idea of the original jiurposo of the Great 

lino or two j)iit in with consummate* skill, and turned with admirable 
truth and moaning. But tlton hwik at the little Pyramids in the same 
Plote, and see what anyles they have gut. P)y Juhn Taylor’s theory 
we are taught that the angle of rise of the (Ireat Pyramid’s side is the 
alhiniportant feature which it \H>8Sesses ; and that a difference of a 
few seconds, on one side the oV w from ol' I * H'' wouhi entirely 
spoil its meaning. An able aHist, therefore, if pm vadod ]>y this truth, 
would envleavi'.ir to gi\e that angh* utorio, when representing the 
Pyramid - yet wo liml hy rma^urelnent, on Plato xiT., that the angles 
of rise of the *^0108 of thiec Pyramids attvihnted to "^hu^\ are on the 
paper == 7i2'\ \ and 7 P ; oi two given to Shalre = 70' and 7'P’ ; 

of one to T'^ser Ims Pt ' ; and one to TamduTts -- 76^ I 

^ Tramavtioii^ *hf lioyul of Ednihunjh^ vi>l. xxi\ . Part ii. 

pp. 385-403. ' • 
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Pyramid having boon, to serve as a metrological 
monument, — ^which was to testify, for some unknown 
reason, but through many thousands of years, to a 
particular system of weights and measures for aU 
subjects, and on a very grand scale. And seeing 
that the various mechanical features which we have 
adduced in Divisions i. and ii. of this volume, as 
typifying these things, — are all of them directly 
connected with, or do actually form the radical 
laying out of the foundations, and, so to speak, the 
bones of the building, — they must have ^u’ceeded 
the employment of any of the subsequently built 
and fitted-up parts for any purpose whatever. 

Hence it is no objection to the metrological 
theory, as that of the origination, — if a mummied 
corpse ivas latterly deposited, either in the King’s 
or Queen’s chamber, the subtciTanean, or anywhere 
else throughout tlic Pyramid ; nor whether the 
coffer in the former, when opened by Khaliph A1 
Mamoon, was either absolutely cm]»ty, or filled witli 
gold pieces large size, or occupied by the body of 
a man with a golden breast -plate, a sword t'f inesti- 
mable value by his side, and a carbuncle shining 
with the light of day on his forehead, — each of 
which stories has one or more Arab historians to 
vouch for its conflicting truth and superior credit. 
Neither is it of any importance now, when both the 
gold and the man, his sword and the carbuncle, if 
ever there, arc all long since gone, — whether they 
had been deposited in that place by the first builders 
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of the Pyramid or by Mencherian, Saitean, or Amo- 
sian fanatics, breaking into the Pyramid, and employ- 
ing it for their own purposes, in the fifth, sixteenth, 
or eighteenth dynasties, — for the emptiness of the 
coffer is all that remains : while the fractured ramp- 
stone over the wcll-moutli, indicates that some one, 
entering forcibly ])y tlie well from the lower subter- 
ranean passage, must have burst into the upper parts 
of the Pyramid, and worked liis will there in minor 
matters, long before the time of Khalipli A1 Ma- 
moon and his horde of Muslim excavators. 

The intervening experiences of the Great Pyra- 
mid are indeed vastly more difficult to investigate, 
than its present or primitive state ; and, happily for 
our problem, are of little importance. For such in- 
tervening cirects have always been in the way of 
]Ktty degradations and mischief, never with the 
view of adding to, or improving, and certainly not 
of building up again from the very foundation ; so 
that the work of later men can be easily distin- 
guished from those of the original builders. 

We put the metrological hypothesis, therefore, 
upon its trial for the explanation of the origiml 
Pyramid form, proportions, cliaracteristics, and re- 
quirements ; and find that for it, theGri at Pyramid 
by itself, as aetusdly erected in geographical 2 )osition 
in form and parts, but without artistic ornament 
inside or out, is admirably suited and perfectly 
sufficient. Find also, that if executed once in a 
thorough manner, there need bo no further repeti- 
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tions of it, — so far, at least, as its successful inter- 
pretation is concerned ; though for the purpose of 
shielding the one precious monument from barbarous 
mischief during long ages of war, invasion, and 
revolution, — a number of successive, nearly similar 
in appearance, though for the theory, or for prac- 
tical metrology, really valueless Pjnramids, — might 
be considerably useful. And find also, in actual 
measurements of the building, the long series of 
coincidences working, as already detailed, into 
coincidences, — which terminate at last in showing 
that the Great Pyramid actually is a containing 
case or setting for a grandly complete system of 
metrology, — adapted to everything connected with 
size, weight, heat, angle, and time, — all on one uni- 
form and admiral )lc system of refemng to the most 
influential and wide-spreading features in nature for 
the value of its standards ; and expressing these in 
the neatest and most convenient arithmetical forms 
of one constant order of numbers. 

That sur-b a metrological system should be con- 
tained in the Great Pyramid is no doubt a surpass- 
ing wonder ; but having been proved for it by all the 
preceding pages of our work in vol. ii., and Divisions 
I. and II. of vol. iii., and never having been made 
out for any of tbe other Pyramids in the smallest 
degree, — w'c obtain a complete solution of the par 
ticular (pmstion just proposed. Tiiat is, we find 
that the scientific scheme of origination does not 
depend for its full expression on any of those other 
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and subsequent Pyramids of Egypt, but is complete 
and perfect in the Great Pyramid taken by itself, 
and resting upon itself alone. 

Hence comes the encouraging conclusion, that for 
the stiU further prosecution of all the really im- 
portant parts of the mystery in a scientific point of 
view, — our attention and studies may be concen- 
trated entirely on the Great Pyramid ; and then the 
higher and more difficult personal question comes 
up again with greater force than ever, — viz.. Who 
was the originator ? Nay, who could have ori- 
ginated such a building ? 

Wisdom of the Ecjyptians fails. 

Many worthy persons imagine, in an indefinite 
manner, that the science of the ancient Egyptians 
was something of infinite power and scope. They, 
the Egyptians, had a particular deity, it is further 
contended, to preside over weights and measures ; 
and, therefore, if it be admitted, — as admitted, we 
conceive, it must be, both from the discovery of the 
quarry-marks and of superficial traces of the use of 
the cubit of Memphis, — that the Great PjTamid w^as 
erected by the hands of Egyptian workmen, while 
it stands confessedly tu a I' on Egyptias . territory 
— why go further, say these excellent and well- 
intentioned modern men, than to Egyptian learning, 
for the origination of the scheme ? 

The answer is twofold — Fv’st, if the system had 
been altogether Egyjdian, and Egyptian means had 
VOL. III. 2 G 
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been employed knowingly and purposely in com- 
memorating it by so expensive a structure as tbe 
Great Pjnramid, — ^liow is it that not a single element 
of the system was ever used by Egyptians at any 
time of their history, early or late ? For whenever 
we can ascertain at any period of their empire what 
their standards were in length, weight, angle, or 
time, they are perfectly difterent, — as already dilated 
on sufficiently, both in the last volume and the 
present one, — from those of the Great Pyramid. 
And second, let us test the depth and quality of tins 
mysterious learning of ancient Egyptians, and which 
a special god in their pantheon was appointed — by 
themselves — to assist them in. 

In our attempt to give a fair abstract of their 
history from dynasty four to dynasty twenty, in 
chapters v. and vL, we have cerffiinly not come 
upon much of the learning. But as our testimony 
may be objected to on principle, we prefer in this 
matter to appeal to Clievalier Bunsen ; whose pro- 
Egyptian tendencies cro]) out so vehemently to- 
wards the end of his woild-fainous volume.s, — that 
all men may rest perfectly assur<;d in finding in 
him, the utmost that can possibly be said with any 
regard to propriety, in favour of the respectable 
appearance of ancient Egypt. 

Now this deeply learned and veiy favourably 
inclined Chevalier Bunsen, when summing up the 
final statements m;ar the end of his fourth volume, 
or p. 0.58, e;4pre.sse.s himself thu.s, under the heads of 
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‘ Geometry and Astronomy/ and in so doing he is 
including everything that can be said not only 
for the Egyptians of the fourth, or Great Pyra- 
mid building, and earliest monumentally proved, 
dynasty, — but for those of every other dynasty like- 
wise : ‘ Their knowledge of mechanics and of the 
‘ cognate mathematical principles is evinced no less 

* by the artistic perfection of their buildings, than 

* by the vastness of their masses. But this will not 
‘ justify us in supposing them to have possessed a 
‘ really scientific knowledge of these subjects. It 
‘ w^as ingenuity, based upon a keen natural percep- 
‘ tion, guided by the elements of geometric science.’ 

‘ Their astronomy, like everything Egyptian, 

‘ VMS strictly provincial, and calculated only for 
‘ the meridian of Egypt! 

This last sentence is indeed final, and is almost 
worthy of cither W. Osburn or M. Renan, in the 
felicity with which it fixes on the grand national 
characteristics of those quasi ‘ Chinase of the earlier 
‘ ages of time, to whom Egypt was the whole world, 
and within the limits of whose Egyptian valley, 

‘ their ideas were entirely confined.’ 

Another equally fixvourably disjxoscd author to 
the Egyptians, M. Brugseh, writes, in his History of 
Egypt : — ‘ Astronomy was not amongst them 
‘ (Egyptians), that mathematical science which 
‘ calculates the mo^ ements of the stars, in con- 
‘ structing the f. :’and systems whi(di compose the 
' celestial sphere. It was rathei' u c*olleetion nf 
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' notes of phenomena, periodical to the sky as seen 
‘ in the Egyptian country, and of which the reci- 
‘ procal bearing could not long escape the eyes of 
‘ the priests, who observed, in the clear nights of 
‘ Egypt, the brilliant constellations. Their astro- 
‘ nomical knowledge was founded on a base of 
‘ empiricism, and not on that of mathematical 
‘ observation.’ 

While if we appeal to old Greek and Eoman testi- 
mony, we are told ‘ that Strabo admitted that the 
‘ Egyptian priests of his own day wore destitute of 
‘ all scientific and astronomical knowledge and, 
more searchingly still, that ‘ the science of Egypt, 

‘ like the wealth and power of Persia, was found by 
‘ the Greeks to bo a nullity, when it became the 
‘ subject of certain knowledge and observation.’ 

Such a people, then, as this of Egypt, never 
really scientific, ‘never with minds sufficiently 
‘ trained in abstract reasoning to be able to follow 
‘ the demonstrations of the conic sections,' and 
always cooped in their narrow valley, with their 
narrower opinions and exclusive ideas. — could hav(‘ 
liad no notion of founding their linear standard on 
the earth’s axis of rotation ; their weight and capa 
city measure on an employment of the whole 
earth’s mean deiisity ; a temperature standard on 
the moan surfacc-tempenituro of the whole earth ; 
and their time standard on the precession of the 
equinoxes, assisted by meridian observations com- 
bining a wefl -chosen polar, with an equatorial, star. 
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The notion of Egyptians having done this, is evi- 
dently absurd beyond all the usual bounds of 
absurdity; they could not have done it, and we 
must look elsewhere for the habitation of the 
originator or planner and well-nigh perfect carrier- 
out of so remarkable a scheme. 

But in that case whereto shall we look ? for 
Bunsen, Renan, and others discourse eloquently of 
the Pyramid-building age of the Egyptians, being a 
period when that nation was the one and only 
community of cultivated and civilized men, de- 
scending in their one and solitary bark the myste- 
rious stream of time ; whose current was then 
unploughcd by any other keel. At tlie date of the 
Great Pyramid’s building, too, or 2170 b.c., all the 
peculiarly so-called ‘ wisdom of the Egyptians,’ — in 
reality, their more recondite idolatrous mysteries, 
with statecraft and handicraft, — had not begun. 
For, on referring to vol. ii. p. 435 to 438. it "will be 
0 !>served, that some exceedingly zealous friends of 
old Egypt, do not attempt to })lacc the invention of 
the feast of the Isia, earlier than 1350 n.c. 

Even too, though we descend lliat stream of time 
to epochs when the Egyptian vessel of state, was 
hustled by the rival appear mcc there oi the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, Phoenician, and 
other nationalities, - -Egypt ian astronomy was no 
better than what lias been described above ; and 
we shall Law, t> descend very much further still 
down the course ot ages, even to witlni! a few years 
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of the present year of grace, 1866 , before human 

science will be found competent to have arranged 
and represented so full, philosophical, and perfect a 
metrology as that of the Great Pyramid. 

Who, then, could have been the originator of that 
system ; and in the day of the Great Pyramid, or 
when the particulars were actually inserted into that- 
building ; by the hands of Egyptian workmen no 
doubt, but without their knowing what they were 
doing; and when no real phy.sical science existed 
anywhere in all the world ? 

Something beyond the usual ken of man, and even 
above the power and scope of science to grajiplo 
with, must have been here concerned (these facts 
would seem to imply). And the late John Taylor 
had come to the conclusion,~beforc ho knew more 
than a tithe of the evidence which the Great Pyra 
mid has since then proved itself capable of yielding, 
when properly examined by measurement, — that 
this wondrous monument of old had been built under 
the direction of chosen men, cJirinvhj impired with 
wisdom from on high for that purpose. 

Necessitij for seekimj a wist lorn hiyher than nian's. 

Such an origination a.s that, "woidd of coumc, il 
real, instantly relieve the cjuestion of all its human 
impossibilities. But the mere namiiig of it, in the 
present day, before scientific, men in a scientific 
subject, and connected with practical facts, — is 
greeted inuT^raliatfdy with a storm of clamour, re- 
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proaches, r^eta, objections, and the most determined 
opposition. Not without some reason too, — because 
the attribution of a Divine origin, when men find 
anything either in science or early history, above 
their immediate power to explain on simple prin- 
ciples of human learning, — ^lias been hitherto 
generally, if not always, a sign of weakness in the 
science of those employing it : so that the progress 
of natural philosophy in recent years, contains not 
a few cases of phenomena, once thought super- 
natural, yet now shown to bo amenable to 
mechanical principles, as well as following implicitly 
the regular order of nature. 

Let us therefore, by all means, attend to, and 
weigh carefully against the facts already accumulated 
on our side, — for w'o cannot drop them on account of 
mere clamour, — all the explicitly stated objections 
by able men that we may be enabled to meet with. 

First amongst these, must be placed the opinions 
of men undcretanding mathematics, mechanics, and 
practical science. And they, after having examined 
mo numerical admeasurements as given in vol. ii., 
;md discussed in the present volume, — arc usually 
ready enough to allow that a metrology, as alleged, 
is there indicated, llie} are then ou’y taken up, 
with how its introduction can be attributed to 
something else than Divine inspiration. 

Thus says one fi icini, of niiich learning after this 
kind, ‘ Tl'.e cs^>\cities of the human mind, in special 
‘ instances, are lnar^•ellou3 ; and a siiiijile great genius 
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* might think out a whole system of mathematical 

* science in the course of a short lifetime ; and then 
‘ you might have from him some truly wonderful 

* publications, although the nation he belonged to, 
‘ and in the midst of whom he lived, knew nothing 
‘ whatever about mathematics either before or after 
‘ his day.’ 

To this our answer is twofold : — First, according 
to the very independent testimony of M. Eenan, 
there was never a particle of genius in the whole 
land of Egypt. ‘ Egypt, ’ says he, ‘ was of all coun- 
‘ tries the most conservative. Not a revolutionist, 
‘ not a reformer, not a great poet, not a groat artist, 
‘ not a savant, not a philosopher, is met with in its 
‘ history. In that sad valley of general mediocrity 
‘ and eternal slavery, men vegetated for thousands 
‘ of years, they cultivated their fields, they made 
‘ good overseers, they carried stones upon their backs, 

‘ they lived on very contonteilly without glory. One 
‘ and the same level of mediocrity pressed upon 
‘ every one ’ Second, even if there had been such 
an amount of genius in that dull land, for abstract 
science, or science that can be thought out within 
doom, and even within the walls of a dungeon, as 
would have amounted in all actual experience, even 
in lauds most favoured by genius and caprice of 
Nature, to a miracle in itself, — the mixture on thti 
other uand of practical, with abstract, science, which 
is requisite for finding out the several features 
of the earth ^fs employed in the Great Pyramid 
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metrology, is not an affair of the mind alone, but of 
the general progress of all the arts and sciences of a 
great nation,— combined with much travelling about; 
and extensive and accurate observations of various 
kinds, over a large part of the earth’s surface, even 
from the pole, or its neighbourhood, to the equator; 
and round about the equator again in many different 
longitudes. And how could the earlier Egyptians 
accomplish all that, confined as they were in their 
narrow valley 1 

Another friend of the same order of knowledge 
then suggests : ‘ Grant that the EgrjpHans never 
‘ could have conceived such a metrology as that of 
‘ the Great Pyramid, — but why should there not 
‘ have been nations, — nations whose names we have 
‘ never heard of, — living long before the Egyptians 
‘ through many thousands of years ; attaining by 
‘ degrees to more knowledge than avc possess at 
‘ present ; flourishing for long ages as we Lave 
‘ never flourished yet ; but finally dying away, and 
' lea^dng no other trace of their once existence upon 
' the earth, than this single Pyramid, which encloses 
‘ so much knowledge V 

To this we reply : ‘ tliat if they did live once, the 
‘ (jrreat Pyraraiil is not tlv ir work, — for die quarr}--- 
‘ marks prove it Egyptian of the fourtli dynasty ; 
‘ or decidedly, though only just, within recognised 
‘ Egyptian I'istory. And as to these or any other 
‘ supposititio.is 'uitions performing sucli great deeds 
‘ through unchroixich d thousands of vicars, and yet 
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* leaving nothing behind them, even in the land of 
‘ Egypt, — where Bunsen, Lepsius, and Renan all tell 
‘ us “ that nothing decays” — ^we have become so 
‘ accustomed to sound, tangible, and practical proofs, 
‘ as well as sterling material evidence, in our Great 

* Pyramid investigations, — that without something 
‘ of the same hard kind being brought up in favour 
‘ of the unknown and unnameable, theoretic, civi- 
‘ lized, and powerful nations long since passed 

* away, — we decline to believe that any one of them 
‘ ever existed.’ 

Next come the objections of men who do not 
understand mathematics, mechanics, and practical 
science, but are supposed to be strong in mental 
philosophy and some other subjects ; and these 
individuals mostly refuse to allow that anything con- 
nected with metrology has been, or can be, proved, 
by measures taken at the Great Pyramid. Their 
reasons appear to be, that all practical sciences are 
over-ridden by logic and metaphysics, which both 
fix t])e bounds witliin which the others can be use- 
fully employed, and ha\e given forth this dogma, 
that no nion'ber of coincide iices makes a : 

therefore, say they, no number of agreements in the 
measured proportions of the Great Pyramid, with 
earth-features, can ever establish that there was an 
intention of the founders to typify such things, — 
much loss to arrange a whole scheme of metrology 
upon them. 

Seeing, Iiotvever, that the Great Pyramid is a 
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practical matter, the said logicians and metaphy- 
sicians may be referred to that very frequent illus- 
tration, a watch, and a good watch keeping time to 
a second a day ; and asked, — whether the world at 
large is likely to accept their dogma practically ap- 
plied there. Or, that^all the numerous coincidences 
of the watch’s wheels and pinions working exactly 
into each other, and the agreement of the resulting 
hour-hand’s indications with the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, to such extreme closeness as only to be 
1 - 86 , 400 th in error — special means being also intro- 
duced to prevent changes of temperature spoiling 
that close capproximation — that all this forms no 
'proof that there has ])een any intention on the part 
of an intelligent watchmaker to produce such 
coincidence ! 

Lastly, but more numerously, come men, not 
exactly classifiable under either of the previous 
heads ; but so confident, nevertheless, in the teach- 
ings of their own sciences, — which require time 
almost illimitable for their operations, — that they 
lefuse even to look at the Pyramid subject at all. 
An eloquent expression of the views of this party, 
as given by a master amongst them, is contained in 
the address of Lhe Presiihnt of the Biiush Associa- 
tion at Nottingham, and runs tlius : — 

‘Can it be suppiosed that the inhabitants of Cen- 
‘ tral America, or of Egypt, suddenly, and what is 
‘ called iusiim tivcly, built their cities, carved and 
‘ ornamented their monuments ? If n\)t, if they must 
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‘ have learned to construct such erections, did it not 
‘ take time to acquire such learning, to invent tools 
‘ as occasion required, contrivances to raise weights, 
‘ rules or laws by wliich men acted in concert to 
‘ effect the design ? Did not all this require time ? 
‘ and if, as the evidence of historical times shows, 
‘ invention marches with a geometrical progression, 
‘ how slow must have been the earlier steps ! If 
‘ even now, habit and prejutlice resulting therefrom, 
‘ vested interests, etc., retard for some time the 
‘ general application of a new invention, what must 
‘ have been tKe degree of retardation among the 
‘ comparatively uneducated beings which then 
‘ existed.’ 

To this excellent piece of writing, however, w'c 
may answer, — that it does not attempt to prove 
anything, directly, of what actually took place at 
the building of the Great Pyramid ; it merely infem 
what ouijht to have occurred there, according to 
what is scon now to take j)lacc among.st men, wlieii- 
cver an opportunity oc-curs for jiositiva* observations. 
In so far, then, it rci>resents tinly, but truly, the 
deductions of .science a.s to whatever characterizes 
a purely human beginning; for whether among the 
modern Europ<.‘au mitious, or the ancient Greeks, 
or any other pe()ple within historicad limits, tJnuV 
l)cgmuing.s, I»oth in astronomy and architcctun', 
have been invariably marked by long wanderings 
in littleness, rudeness, and puerility alike of concep- 
tion and execution ; accompanied, indeed, by some 
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tendency to enlarge or advance, but develop ing 
itself so slowly in their earlier years, as to be quite 
invisible except with the long lapse of ages. 

This then is, according to the growing and influ- 
ential school represented by a large portion of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
first, the real characteristic ; and second (when it is 
found to have actually occurred anywhere), the 
scientific proof, of a human beginning. And if so, 
what follows when we come to the Great Pyramid, 
and find that its actual mode of beginning (having 
been sudden, see p, 370, etc.) was perfectly different 
from all the alleged characteristics of a human begin- 
ning, — as comprehensively, powerfully, and truly 
laid down by the abovc-meutioned philosophers ! 

Nay what can follow, but the conclusion, result- 
ing in a belief, — that the Great Pyramid was not 
altogether of human origination ? And in that case, 
whereto should we look for any supernatural assist- 
ance to man, but from Divine inspiration ? 

If there were any other method whatever of 
solving the problem, than that of referring to in- 
spiration, — or, if proofs were not multiplied on 
proofs to show that this case of the Great Pyramid, is 
the most remarkable instance ever submitted to the 
investigations of science, and is as true -and certain 
as it is old and vcneniblc, — we sliouJd Lave been 
the last persons in the world to have dared to pro- 
pose (or to adopt when others proposed it) a mode 
of solution so awful to contcmplaid, so dread to 
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appeal to lightly, and so little instructive if used 
without reason. But, as we have already shown, 
there is no other conclusion possible with the facts. 

Science, then, leads the case up, nor can it do 
more, to the boundary line, bordering only on reli- 
gion. So that if we would next endeavour to 
ascertain whether, after being brought so far, the 
subject can really be admitted within that hallowed 
pale, — recourse must be had to trials and examina- 
tions of a very different order. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ORIGINATION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID, ON RELIGIOUS 
GROUNDS. 

No sooner have we satisfied the scientific objec- 
tors (as we trust has been done in the last chapter) 
that the manner of appearance and nature of con- 
tents of the Great Pyramid, are not according to a 
merely human beginning, — and tliat some assistance 
from the Deity must be looked for, — than we find 
ourselves assailed by many well-meaning and reli- 
gious-minded persons, for presuming to look to such 
a source in such a case, example, or cause. 

Assistance, direction, instruction, in a word, in- 
spiration from God to man, tlicy con.sider to exist, 
or be possible, only in the light in wliich it took 
place \ipou the Apostles, and at a certain Pentecost. 
And being therefore an affair of the Holy Spirit in 
connexion with the liighest mysteries of spiritual 
religion, — they, the religious objectors, consider it 
actual impiety for any one to talk about insjnra- 
tian in connexion with giving any man or sot of 
men directions about the size, proportions, and 
arrangements of mere masonry work,— even thongli 
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it should be for a building, so immense, so strong, 
and so enduring as to last all human time ; and in 
a cause connected with furnishing the metrological 
symbols of justice, and practical means of honesty, 
to all the nations of the earth. 

We have listened patiently and respectfully to 
all these objections (some of which have reached us 
from friends in the southern hemisphere) ; but can 
only imagine that their upholders arc imperfect 
readers of their Bibles ; and have read of, or remem- 
ber, — which comes to the same thing, — only one 
chiss of cases of inspiration, viz., that most impor- 
tant one above alluded to ; and which is, in itself, 
precisely as they describe. But further reading in 
the sacred Scriptures would soon show, that it has 
pleased one and the same Almighty God to send 
His inspiration, at different times in the history of 
the world, for almost any, and every variety of pur- 
pose ; and sometimes for matters fully as material, 
and on a very much smaller scale, than those of the 
Great Pyramid. Else why do we find in Exodus 
xxxi. — 

' 1. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 

* 2. See, I have called by name J3czalcel the son of Uri, the 
‘ son of Ilur, of the tribe of Judah : 

‘ o. And I have filled him with the spirit of Ood, in wisdom, 

‘ and ill understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
‘ workmanship, 

‘ 4. To devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, 

‘ and in brass, 

‘ 5* And in cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of 
* timber, to ork in all manner of workmanship. 
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‘ 6. And T, behold, I have given with him Aholiab the son of 
‘ Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan : and in the hearts of all that 
‘ are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that they may make all that 
‘ I have commanded thee ; 

* 7. The tabernacle of the congregation, and the ark of the 
‘ testimony, and the mercy-seat that is thereupon, and all the fur- 
‘ niture of the tabernacle, 

‘ 8. And the table and his furniture, and the pure candlestick 

* with all his furniture, and the altar of incense, 

‘ 9. And the altar of burnt-oilering with all his furniture, and 
‘ the lavcr and his foot, 

‘ 10. And the clothes of service, and the holy garments for 

* Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to minister in 
‘ the priest’s office, 

‘11. And the anointing oil, and sweet incense for the holy: 

* according to all that I have commanded thee shall they 
‘ do.7 

This then is the kind of inspiration, if we may 
so allude to it, which W'o would seek for in the case 
pf the Great Pyramid. Not, however, presuming to 
sav of our own selves that it teas exerted, — but 
merely venturing to inquire what points of simi- 
larity or contrariety there may have been between 
the many undoul)tcd cases which are given us in 
he Bible, — and the circumstances of origination of 
the Great Pyramid, so far as kjiown, and in the 
stiite in which its question has come to us, — after 
undergoing scientific examination. 


Time of its performance suitable? 

Now with these \ iews. one of the first points to 
be discussed, rcKpeets the age of the Great Pyramid ; 
for, as a building, no matter foi ab.idst what pur 
VOL. Til. 2 n 
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pose originally intended, or for which of the many 
purposes hypothetically suggested at various times, 
and by various authorities, — it must be regarded as 
something verging much more on the material, 
than the spiritual. Wherefore, thence comes this 
precise point to be settled, viz., — was the date of 
foundation of the Great Pyramid a period of the 
world’s history wlicn, according to the Bible, either 
directions were given, or instiuctions arc reported 
to have been communicated, by God to man, touch- 
ing the correct performance according to number 
and measure, of material work ? 

An examination of Scripture will soon show, that 
such subjects were dealt with more freqiiently in 
tlic earlier, than the later, parts of it.s histoiy ; and 
two special instances may be taken as including 
within them, if not the most eminent, at least a very 
marked period of inspiration having that character; 
these instances being, the coins truetion of the taber 
nacle of Moses, and the building of tlie ark under 
Noah. In each of which (aises the [iiecise measures 
of lengtli, breadth, and height to l>e kept to, Avere 
clearly announc(>il by inspiration. 

The date of the first-mentioned example has been 
abundantly treated of by many most able writei's, 
on both scriptuial and scientific grounds, and con 
eluded to be certainly within the limits of ICOO and 
1300 B.C. ; or, as assumed in our chapter vi., with 
most probability of being close to 1320 15.0. : and 
III) one doubts but that the Bibb description there, 
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does really refer to work actually performed. But 
with regard to the date of the latter mentioned, though 
really prior example, — or the scriptural building of 
Noah’s ark, — there is far greater uncertainty ; not 
only by rea.son of science being unable to say any- 
thing whatever about the operation, its date, or even 
the thing itself, — but that different Bildical authori- 
ties differ by almost irreracdialde amount.s of time 
from each other. By amounts, indeed, so large as to 
have assisted in a notable degree to fan a very general 
impi’cssion, now current in much of learned society, 
to the effect — ‘ that the first book of iMo.ses is to be 
‘ looked on as of profound metaphysical import, but 
‘ not as historical, nor as dealing historically with 
‘ matters of fact or, as others more distinctly 
pronounce u[)on the case, — ‘ both the Noachic Deluge 
‘ and the Tower of Babel arc myths not to be 
‘ taken literally as matters of physical e.xistcnce, 
‘ though undoubtedly embotlying great psychological 
truths.’ 

But this is not enough for our purpose of illustrat- 
ing the case of a hugc^ fact like the Great Pyramid. 
We. must, therefore, make some little amount of 
exc'imination as to the reality of wliat we are refer- 
ring to ; and, as a first step, should take up the 
discordances of dates amongst the Biblical scholars 
themselves. To be certain that this discordance 
really exists, the reafler lias only to look into any 
good compendium of Scripture literature on chro- 
nology, such as Kitto’s Ci!chpa>dia or Smith’s 
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Bible Dictionary, for the date of ‘ the Deluge' (as 
something necessarily very close to the building of 
the ark) ; and he will immediately find himself en- 
tangled with disputes as to the relative .trustworthi- 
ness of different versions of Scripture, the Hebrew 
giving one date, the Septuagint another, and the 
Samaritan yet another, each different from the rest 
by many centuries. 

The upholders of the Hebrew version declare 
that the Septuagint early dates, obtained by sum- 
ming up the patriarchal lives, were wilfully altered 
in the way of extension by the seventy of Alexan- 
dria, to make Bible dates more harmonious with 
Egyptian ideas of long chronology. But the sup- 
porters of the Septuagint, on the other hand, re- 
taliate that the keepers of the Hebrew copies of the 
Scriptures altered them in way of contraction of 
time after the taking of Jerusalem, — so as to per- 
suade men that the true Messiah of tlic prophecies 
must still be for to come ; and they further assert 
that our Saviour and the Apostles in their cpiotations 
from Scripture, always u.sed the Septuagint version. 
As for the Samaritan manu.«cript, no one of note 
seems inclined to pin hi.s faith on that uncertain docu- 
ment; and the dispute as to the true scriptural chro- 
nological date of the Deluge, or any nearly synchroii- 
ou.s event in the earth’s history, — will simply go on 
to the end of the present dispensation in a series 
of assertions from one side for the Hebrew, and 
•’oiinter aWitions on the other for the Septuagint 
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version,^ — unless, indeed, some new material data 
more exactly to the point can be discovered. 

Evidence, of such improved and additional kind 
would it be, could a copy of the Scriptures be dis- 
covered anywhere, capable of being clearly and in- 
dubitably proved to bo older than the date of the 
Septuagint version ; but such a relic, we believe, 
nowhere exists. A friend, recently returned from 
the Holy Land, was loud the other day in praise of 
an ancient copy of the Scriptures which he had 
purchased from some Jews there, under a peculiar 
combination of circumstances favourable to the pi’o- 
duction before Western buyers, of the oldest mss. 
still existing in the East. And when we therefore 
inquired eagerly respecting its absolute age, he went 

' Out of Humorous conplos of opponent writers, wo subjoin the 
l‘*»lIowing as a fair sample of the whoh.*; — 

(],' * . . , (Uir only roai ap]H’al is the Si-rijitiiro. . . . And here, on 
‘ tin: great }*rirnary (pu-Htioiiof the Ptitriffrdud chronofoin*^^ and whether 
' it hu the llvhrt w text with its slmrtiT ohrunulogy, tlia^ lias by fraud 

* been robbed of eleven rentuvus^ or the with its longer, that 

‘ has had thorn fraudulently addetl (for tiiat the difference is the 

result of design is a thing evidont, ami h>ng sinec imted by Augustine), 

'he answer seems (»n every aeciuint t<» be in favour of the Hebrew 
‘text.* — P. 255, vol. iv. of Uortr. Apovalyi^ik(P,hy the Kov. E. B. 
Piiiot, A.M. 

(2.) ‘The co.itraeted s<’hemo of the Hebrew te\t is rejected by liie 
' gioatest names in thir* braneb of Biblical literature, lus being glaringly 

* inconsistent not only wi^h tiie v ords of other nations, but even 
‘ '•vith the history of the ancit*nt Hebixws themselves/ — Kcv. J. B. 
Beard, in Kitto’s i ycloj^vd in of liUiUcal Lilerature, 

While the Ron. George Bawlinson, in his Hampton Lectures, de- 
livered in the Oxfo/d University puljnt in lS5‘d, seems ro refer to the 
Hebrew text for doctrine and the Sejifiiagiut for d;ites ; the latter, too, 
he has so mu .h .out’ tence in, tiiat he fi.xes witlumt seriiple the tlate 
of building the Groat Pyramid more than a oenturj eadier than the 
Hduge according to ihe Hehi^w text. 
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off at first into a long account of the undoubted 
proofs he had obtained as to its superior relative 
antiquity to all other recently discovered mss. ; but 
concluded by stating, that he had submitted his 
copy to the examination of an expert in these 
things in Alexandria ; and the said skilled hand had 
rubbed the ms., and wetted it, bit it, and trode 
upon one corner, — and then pronounced it ‘ genuine 
‘ beyond all doubt, and twelve hundred years old.' 

For ability, however, to throw full light on the 
vexed question between the two chief niodern ver 
sions of the Scriptuivs, a manuscript of at least 
2500 years old would be required ; and proof also, 
capable too of being appreciated by ordinary men 
as well as experts , — that its wj-iting had nowhere 
been tamjiered with in the interval ; and that the 
copy in qin^stion had been originally vouched for 
as to its literal correctness, if not actually written, 
by an authority of no less uninipcachal)lc‘ aehanu^trr 
than one of the prophets ca])ai»le of receiving the 
inspired messages themselves. And all that W'oiild 
be tantamount to a miracle in itself. 

Yet — within its own order l)oth (.)f subject, and 
mechanical mode of construction for the expn,-.ssion 
of its meaning — the Great FjTamid has ail these 
forms of vouchers tor its autlu'iiticity ; and foi- 
dating not only from 2500, hut from more than 
4000 years ago. No one dembts but that the huge 
stones whose size, shape, and manner of arrange- 
ment and junction we can still examine, are, even 
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by means, or on account, of tliesc qualities, the very 
ipmsima verba, in so far as they represent words 
at all, of the original builders. Wherefore, in any 
cause which could be so represented, and where a 
power of proving at long future times the minute 
accuracy of the original message, should be im- 
portant, — ^there is evidently in practice a virtue in 
a builded monument like the Great Pyramid, wliich 
‘ no roll of a book’ ever has been endued with or 
practically can possess, — when it is known only by 
copies, from copies, and these from other coijies 
again, — all of which, together witli the original, arc 
long since reduced to dust. And now comes, or will 
soon come, the question, whether advantage has 
been taken for true religion of that rcunarkable pro- 
perty of almo.st undying authentica])i]ity, residing 
in the former method of commemoration. 

But our iiK^uiries are now confined to the 
.simple question to state,— though rather transcen- 
dental, to solve practically ; viz., that of testing one 
particular illustration deri\e*d from, and dt'peniliug 
on the (lute of the Great Pyramid, by a proof to be 
derived from the lIolyMScriptiavs ; which latter, in 
their material form as they now exist among men, 
arc far younger than the Great Pyramid, and in- 
finitely more diflicult to authenticate literally, ver- 
btilly, and more e.spccially, in their chronology. 

In this last point of difficulty, finding my own 
knowledge ult- gether insufficient, I turned to cede 
siastical authoiitv ; and after sc \ oral fruitless or 
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unsatisfactory answers from smaller dignitaries, — 
applied at length officially to the representative 
head of the largest and reputedly the most learned 
Established Church in Christendom, viz., the Angli- 
can — ^requesting to know what that Church had 
concluded, and did believe, as to the true scriptural 
date of the Deluge ; and how far it approved of the 
dates inserted in the margin of many of the autho- 
rized copies of the Bible. 

The exact terms of the answer very graciously 
accorded, almost by return of post, are subjoined ; — 

‘Lambeth Palace, vS., May 1866. 

‘ Sir, — In reply to your inquiry, I write to inform 
‘you, 

‘ (1.) That the Church of England has assigned 
‘ no date to the Noachian Deluge. 

‘ (2.) That the Clmrch has not fixed any dates 
‘ between which it must have taken place. 

‘ (3.) That the Churcli of England has not autho- 
‘ rized the insertion into the authorized copy of the 
‘ English Bible of any system of dati'S. — I have the 
‘ honour to be, etc., {.‘Signed) C. T. Cantuak.’ 

After receipt of such a letter, there was evidently 
nothing to be done, but for ourselves to attempt an 
approximate discussion, of what might seem humanly 
likely to have been the original Scripture date of 
the Deluge, — from a comparison of the various 
results of different private workers in this most 
interesting and important held. 
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So fax as we can gather the numbers, they run 
thus ; each result professing to be scriptural : — 


Authorities. Date of Deluge B.c 

Septuagint, Alexandrine (Kitto’s Palestine), . , = 3246 

Jackson, = 3170 

Hales = 3155 

R. Stewart Poole (Smith’s Bible Dictionary), . . « 3129 

Samaritan (Kitto’s Palestine), = 2998 

W. Osburn (Monumental History of Egypt), . c= 2500 

Elliot’s Horce Apocalypticce, . * . . . ea 2482 

Browne’s Ordo Sceclorurn, c=* 2446 

Playfair, = 2351 

Ussher, a 2348 

Petaviua (Smith’s Bible Dictionary), . . . . 2327 

Mean, Years b.c., . o 2741 


From all these various statements, then, what 
sliall we conclude as to the real date of the one 
particular e^'cnt which they each and all claim 
to chronicle ? 

We have taken a mean of the whole, and it 
diancts to conic to 2741 B.c. ; but, being derived 
from numbers ditFering so exceedingly as 3246 and 
2327, it can impart little confidence, — either as to 
the accuracy of the figures themselves, or, to what 
is moi-e important still, the reality of the event 
alluded to. 

The actual range of the numbers, however, sug- 
gests a rudely parallel character with the crucial 
epoclis of Great I’yramid a.stronomy ; for the two 
occasions of a Draconis being seen in tlic direction 
of the entrance pas.sage, or the years 2200 and 3400 
B.C., evidently i.ireumscribe all of what can be called 
the Scripture dates of the Deluge, while the time 
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of the star’s nearest appulse to the pole, or about 
2800 B.C., approximates to the mean and most pro- 
bable time of the occurrence as above obtained. 
Such a resembhince of mere numbers, would of 
itself, be of no kind of importance ; but the manner 
in which the dates are obtained, proved, and memo- 
rialized by the Great Pyramid’s method of observing, 
— connects itself astronomically, in a very remark- 
able manner, with numerous widespread and appa- 
rently genuine, independent, and authentic traditions 
of the Deluge, not yet explained on any scientitic. 
hypothesis. And yet when they are at last examined 
by what w'c have here to offer from the Pyramid, 
they are found to contain astronomical truths t)f 
rather too recondite a character to liave In'cn alighted 
on by savage tribes of ini})erfeet civilisation. 

Now traditions of the Deluge, are undoubtedly 
rather too abundant in the present day ; and when 
one large work, presently before us, l)rings up witli 
great rejincing ‘ the cehibrated Aj^amean meilal,’ 
struck in the time of the Poman Emperors ; and an- 
other equally pontlerous volunn- discourses largely of 
Mohammedan traditions, — which even give what the 
people of the land said to Noah when he was build- 
ing the ark, and wiiat he re{)lied to them in return, 
-t; W'C object to such traditions entirely, because 
without any proof that they existed in the world 
until long after the dtssemimition of the Hebrew 
Scripture.s among tho.se very peoples and countries. 

But sohLt of the annals of the Cldne.se, some ot 
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the Egyptian writings, some of the foundations of 
early Greek beliefs, some Chaldscan inscriptions, and 
by an inference of pretty sure character, some of the 
practices of Mexicans, Peruvians, Fijians, Australians, 
and other New-World savages whom Greece and 
Rome never knew, — these are free from the accusa- 
tion of possibly being founded in latter times on the 
Hebrew Scriptures. And when they all alike tell 
nearly the same story, they must allude to something 
founded on very broad, solid, and ancient founda- 
tions ; or, in other words, on truth and fact of a 
most cosmopolitan kind. 

Amongst such traditions, then, which we must re- 
spect, — and a few' of which are contained in the 
quotation from Mr. lialibiirton in vol. ii., pp. 380 to 
. 448 ,— there are not only traces of a belief in there 
having been a Deluge, destructive to the human race, 
but in there being some connexion between its 
cessation and the stars of the constelladon Taurus. 
Why this should be, the traditions and their 
collectors say not ; they are oidy certain of the 
fact ; and of the stars in Taurus being thenToro 
associated with ‘ sweet influeoces,’ and favoui abJe to 
mankind. Whci’cfore, avc take up the case at that 
point ; and suggest, by ilie light shed on the subject 
from Orcat I’yranud astronomy, that this is in the 
direction of being a reason . — 

Compute for th( lower limiting date, or 2200 B.c., 
when a Dri:c(' .i.-^ was last seen in the dircctiiui of 
the entrance pasfage of the (dva.s Pyramid.— and 
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when, both traditionally and scripturaUy, the 
dangers were over, and evil effects of the Deluge 
all subsided, — compute, we say, what equatorial and 
zodiacal constellation was on the meridian above the 
pole at the instant ; and, as abundantly described 
on pp. 279, 283, it was Taurus and the Pleiades. 

But compute for the upper limiting date, or 
3400 B.C., {i.e) P 3 T:amidally the penultimate occa- 
sion when a Draconis was similarly seen in the same 
angular direction from the jjole, — and when both 
traditionally and scripturaUy the threatened punish- 
ment of the Deluge wiis impending over the human 
race, — and, as indicated on p. 277, the equatorial and 
zodiacal sky was as diverse from the epoch of 2200 
B.C. as anything can be under the whole heaven ; for 
Taurus and the Pleiades were nowhere visible, whil»; 
Scoiq)io and Seqicns occupied the dominant position. 

For almost any period, moreover, previous to 
3400 B.O., Scorj)io and Serpens wore nearly similarly 
dominant,-— just as for ages after 2200 B.C., Taurus 
and the Pleiades were also, as at that epoch, the 
generally dominant stars ; and characterized post- 
diluvian, just as essentially as the former stars ex- 
pressed antediluvian, times. But they did this only 
through means of that moist peculiar feature of the 
Great Pyramid astronomy, — a feature most certainly 
known to exist, though entirely neglected by modern 
astronoiiicrs hitherto, — viz., the feature of the Pyra- 
mid visibly memorializing its polar star only at its 
lower eulihindtion. We, however, having attended 
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to that clear principle of the builders connected with 
the lower, and not the upper, culmination, — have 
obtained for the earlier time-limit, something that 
seems to explain the maledictory names so generally 
bestowed by all early Eastern nations on the stars 
in Scorpio and Serpens ; and for the later time- 
limit, an explanation of the rejoicing, fond, and 
grateful epithets similarly applied to the stars in 
Taurus. 

But what shall we obtain, on similarly comput- 
ing for the middle epoch, or that of a Draconis 
being at its closest proximity to the pole (yet still 
not at the pole, and therefore having a circumpolar 
daily circle, though an exceedingly small one, to 
describe, and with an upper and lower culmination, 
in principle as before) ; i.c., compute for 2800 b.c., 
which is so nearly the mean of all scrijytuval dates 
of the Deluge itself, as to come within sixty years 
e'f it ? Why, this is what comes out,- -that when 
a Draconis was then crossing the meridian below the 
pole, the zodiacal constellation crossing the meridian 
above the pole was Aquarius ! At that very date, 
the meridian line crosses the: mouth of the water- 
pot whence the stream is issuing ; and thence, in 
the course of a short, time, traverses through the 
water-stream ; next,tiie constellation of Pisces, then 
Aries, and linally — at the nuirked period of the Pyra- 
mid, or 2170 B.C, or when a Draconis was 3” 42' 
from the po. , -is found as already detailed in 
Taurus. i-Jot, onl) so too, but the Pleiades seems to 
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form almost the limits of the movement of the 
meridian opposite to a Draconis ; so that that circle 
must have hung on those stars, as it were, almost 
inalterably for ages near to and about the year 2200 
B.C. ; and then have begun only slowly to retro- 
grade, even as it is doing now.^ 

So here, wo have a scries of genuine early tradi- 
tions, rendered in a manner vocal, or endued with 
a meaning, through tlie agency of ideas embodied 
in the constellations (to be presently shown prim- 
eval, prophetic, and memorial), in combination with 
a monument built not only before the dissemination 
of the Hebrew Scriptures over the world, but beforc 
even the writing of them had begun. 

Wherefore can there be any otlu'r explanation 
of so many mutually explanatory circumstances oC 
opposite natures and independent origin, and now 
first brought together, — than that the Deluge to 

» TTonco, we inay see an adilitioiial proof of the artnal wisdom of tin* 
Pyramid’s arrai t'oinents : for the PIeia<les im rely df-poufe io a Drttro- 
ni^ in rifjht winild have been exet*edihgly indeterminate in 

date ; liut tlie c<»rid)inetl witli a Di.wiuis at 4‘2' from the jhiK' 

(though that again Ay h;is uncertainties spreading over twdve 

hundred years), is jireeise in the extreme. 

A star-maj». s[»ecia]]y adajited l«'r trai ing siieli changes fis these, is 
now being pre}>arefl hy f’olonel Sir Henry dames, Ih K., Director of the 
Ordnance Survey at Sijuthairiptou ; it will form the lifth of his series 
of stai maps, ainl li-'ing on Ids 'iccuhar projection of tjie sphere, wlii' li 
give.s iiau-h more than half at one view, or as he both exactly and 
classically entitlc.s it, * tyrji^ Onuff, Conrej'a l>oth the 

e<diptic pide, and the whide of the e^mstellations, whether /(>dia< al or 
at any date ft<piat.>rial, will be comraaiidefl on a flat surface. The maps, 
which are splendidly < ngravtul on copper, are puhlisht‘d, and may be 
obtaineil at the Ortlnance Survey Office, Southamjiton ; nr hy apply- 
ing ♦hrough any bookseller. 
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which they all refer must have been, at least as re- 
gards all mankind then living, a real and material 
phenomenon, and within the limits of time assigned 
by Scripture authorities ? And if so, of course, it 
follows that the building of the ark of refuge is to 
be looked on as historical likewise. So that we then 
have from the Scripture.^, first in this ark, and then 
in the subsequent ark of the testimony or of the cove- 
nant, two cases of real, practical work actually per- 
formed ; and in each case accordiug to linear measures 
and proportions previously announced by Divine 
inspiration, — while the middle date between these 
two cases, falls very nearly on the time of the build- 
ing of the oreat ryi'ami<l. 

We might indeed now, not unreasonably, put 
forward some further claims for the inspired origin 
of the Great Pyramid, depending on the manner of 
its memorializing a primeval and scriptural pheno- 
liienon, — but will content ourselves with merely re- 
marking, that so far as the one point of chronology 
■s concerned, there need be no objection to the in- 
spiration hypothesis being tried further. And then 
Lbere immediately arise some other and more directly 
related fcaturo.s, as well as .some of a higher order, 
to be examined intte 

Metrology snitahJe a.-i o Subject ? 

Whether inetroloi'y at large, or some special means 
for the tjpiirca on and regnlatioi\ of weights and 
measures (ulricb we now look i n a' the chiel ori- 
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ginal purpose of the Great Pyramid), was a subject 
likely in the earlier ages of human society, to have 
formed the burden of any inspired commands from 
the dread God of all nature, — whom no man could 
expect to behold and live, — admits of quick general 
settlement ; for, from the time of Paucton in Franco 
to John Taylor in England, very frequent reference 
has been made to passages in the earlier portions of 
Scripture, as in Le^dticus, Deuteronomy, Proverbs, 
and Ezekiel, directly stating in the words of inspira 
tion that such was the fact : — 

Levitioi’S xix. 35-37. — ‘ Yc shall do no unrightcou.snes8 in 
‘ judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure. 

‘ Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall 
‘ ye have : I am tlie Lord your God, which brought you out of 
‘ the land of Egypt. 

* Therefore shall ye observe all my statutes, and all my judg- 
‘ raents, and do them : 1 am the Lord.’ 

DEriERONOMY XXV. 15. — ‘ Thou shalt have a perfect and just 

* weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have : that thy 
^ days may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God 
‘ giveth thee.’ 

Proverps xi. 1. — ‘ A false balance is abomination to the 
‘ Lord ; but a just weight is his delight.’ 

Proverbs xvi. 11.—* A just weight and balance are the 

* Lor(l*s ; nil the weights of the bag are his work.' 

Ezekiel xIv. tl, 10, 11. — ‘ Thu.s saith the Lord God, Let it 

* sufiScc you, 0 princes of Israel : remove violence and spoil, and 
‘ execute judgment and justice, take away your exactions from 
‘ my people, saith tlie Lord God. 

* Yt shall have jn.st balances, and a just ephah, and a jii'^t 

* ba^h. 

* The ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, that the 

* bath may contair the tenth part of an homer, ami the ephah 

* the tenth part of an homer ; the measure thereof shall be after 
‘ the homer. ' 
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These words, — as wo have attempted to set forth 
in Chapter iii. Part 6, of Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid , — ^few though they be, yet compen- 
dious, imply that much besides was, and had been, 
actually done, performed, and completed practically, 
— ^before they could be, in any spirit of justice and 
mercy, issued as binding commands on a peoj)le just 
escaped 'from a grinding slavery. 

But rather than go over that identical ground 
again, it may be more satisfactory to the reader, as 
well as more witliin tlie bounds of this division of 
our whole question, to quote the testhnony, now 
one hundred years old, — and perhaps not so gener- 
ally known as it deserves to be, — of the learned 
John David Michaelis of Gottingen. 

An unusually good Hebrew scholar, his contribu- 
tions to Biblical and Oriental learning are said by 
competent judges to be invaluable, e.specially when 
he treats of subjects capable of dlustiation from 
liistory and philosophy. In following up these -vdews, 
and in order to throw more of the light of modern 
investigation on Biblical science, Michaelis planned 
the crpeditiou to Arabia and 1 udia which was after- 
wards conducte d by Carsten Niebuhr, and other 
travellers chieiiy selected by Michael !s. His most 
celebrated woik, however, is his Mosaischcs Rccht, 
in six volumes, in which his object is described by 
his Englbh translator l(' be, — ‘ to investigate and 
‘illustrate (Ik jhiluisophy of the Mosaic laws, to 
‘ show then wcndcrful adaptation cry respect 

2 I 


VOL. in. 
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* to the very peculiar circumstances in which the 
‘ people to whom they were given had been placed 
‘ by Providence ; and, while he takes every opportu- 
‘ nity of establishing the claims of Moses to the 

* character of an ambassador from heaven, to incul 

* cate upon human legislatures the important lesson 
‘ of studying those particulara respecting the nature 
‘ and politick situation, the ideas and prejudices, 
‘ the manners and customs of their countrymen, by 
‘ attention to which alone they can ever hope to make 
‘ them virtuous, prosperous, and happy.’ 

Strong, then, in the principles of the subject, 
though unacquainted with some important features 
of absolute fact, as well as of characteristic differences, 
in the Egyptian and 1 Icbrew metrologies, — such as 
we have attempted to set forth in vol. ii. pp. 454- 
470, ‘On the Sacred Hebrew Standards of Weights 
‘and Measures,’ — the worthy iVlicliaeli.s expresses 
himself thus, in an extract which we are indebted 
to kind friends at Brighton for bringing to our at 
tendon : — 


* Of the Plans wnioii Moses took for the Kegulation of 
‘ Wkuhits and 3JiiAsr;iiKS. 

^ llerCj then, wc havtt ti riiii;iikal>lo spoclnien of legislative 

* polivj y ; and when I consider Mosos merely as a imin, without 
‘ any ref3rericc to his Divine mission, he must, incthiuks, have 

* profited by his education amtmg the Egyjitiaiis ; bu< ho has, at 

‘ the same time, fa’* tiiem, and actetl with niiicii nuae 

‘ honesty, th«Mn their policy,- which was so thoroughly interwoven 

* With inyste “V and ]>ricbtcraft, — permitlod them to do. For 
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although ho constituted the sacred tribe guardianf=( of the sacred 
standards, and imposed upon them the duty of acfiuiring a 
^ knowledge of weights and measures with mathematical accuracy, 

= — ^yet of things in which all were thus interested, he made no 
priestly mystery, but placed certain models of them all in the 
view of all *, besides describing these in the books which were 
’ put into the hands of the whole ])eople. Considering him, on 
' the other hand, as sent by God, it appears to me, that he had 
in tills matter, by God's express command, done the very same 
thing that a wise people had done of their own accord ; but in a 
' much more honest and open manner, and, at the same time, in 
‘ a much higher degree of perfection. 

* In the first place, then, the weights and measures were pro* 
served in the tabernacle of testimony, in more ways than one, 

^ and partly in the view of every individual, for at least many 
‘ hundred years. Some of them, it is true, might by use and 

■ time suffer some change ; but for that vei7 reason, there were 
^ various standards, so that the error of any one could aHvays be 
‘ rectified by the others, and some of them were kept within the 
‘ sanctuary itself, and were thus Ic'^s liabh? t() variation. 

^ In the description of the tabernacle, we may, perhaps, have 
^ read, witli some degree of weariness, many particulars relative 
‘ to measures, in which wc took no interest, and have often 
‘ thought with our elvos in the meantime, ‘‘ Why did not Mosc^ 
‘‘rather leave this out? I should have dispensed with it.'* 

' Some people, in order to assign some use to those mensurations, 

‘ endeavour to discover in them a variety of types and mysteries. 
Bat, although I am very far from denying the typical nature of 
many of the Mosaic ceremonial laws, yet I cannot here agree 
writh such people, nor comprehend what moral, doctrinal, or 

■ spiritual intaiiing tlicre can be in /ra e//i> /nay, o?ic and a ■■al/ 
cll hroady and a ' alf rll duck. Others, again, cipially short- 
sighted, arc so vexed at finding that these things are of no use 
to them, ns to conclude, \vilh great theological depth, that they 

‘ could not be AU-itteii by the command f>f CLmI, because they 
‘ contain nothing useful or edifying ; just as if God should have 
^ had the Biblo written for them alone (a retpiisitiou, by the 
’ way, whicl th y v ndo never think oi making in the east* of 
‘ any human work ; ( » as if in a book wrliicn b^’ tiie immediate 
‘ command of God, ihc v ought to he, nothiu.» (hat did not mini- 
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‘ ster to moral edification ; and as if revealed religion did not 
‘ inform us that God had condescended to become a civil legisla- 
‘ tor to the people of Israel. This very specification of longitu- 
‘ dinal measures, which we find so frequently repeated, answered 

* one of the most important purposes of police to the Israelites, 
‘ and as a masterpiece of legislative wisdom in this respect, it 
‘ merits our admiration. 

‘ I shall now speak of their measures of length, measures of 
‘ capacity, and weights, separately and in succession. 

‘1. The longitudinal measure was fixed for future’ ages in a 
‘ great variety of ways. The measures of the court of the taber- 
‘ nacle and its hangings (Exodus xxvii. 8-19) ; of the curtains 
‘ that covered the tabernacle (Exodus xxvi. 1-13); of the board.s 
‘ that framed it, which were made of a wood very little apt to 
‘ alter (Exodus xxvi. 1 5, 1 fi) ; of the tabernacle itself, which 
‘ was 30 ells long, and 10 broad ; of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
‘ overlaid with copper (Exo<lus xxvii. 1) ; are all specified in ells, 

* and tJuii in a book which every Israelite was to read. It is 
‘ true, that the curtains and the wood might be afi'ected by cx- 
‘ posure to the atmosphere, although one error would correct 

* another ; but still (‘very Israelite that came to attend Divine 
‘ service, in any future age, would here obtain a pretty accurate 

* view of the ell, and might, at any rate, measure some of those 
‘ things with more j)erfect accuracy, and thus judge whether the 
^ nation still retained in common u.se the ancient original ell 
‘ or not. 

^ Still Ic'^s variation was to bo dreaded in those archetypes of 
‘ the ell, that wore kept in the sanctuary itself. Of the table of 
^ shew-bread (Exodus xxv. 23), the altar of incense (Kxn<lus 
‘ XXX. 2), and the ark (ff the covenant (Exodus xxv. 10), all the 
^ dimensions are .specifie<b Tht .se were made of aev^ ia wood, 

‘ and only overlaid witl) gold. Hut the most invariable of all the 

* standards of longitudinal measures, as being made entirely ol 

* gold, is the lid of the ark, which wa.s two ells and a half long, and 

* one <dl and a half broad (Exodu.s xxv. 17). No doubt, this ark 
‘ alvays remained in the obscurity of the sanctuary, uulos.s it 
‘ happened to be brought into the light by any rare occurrence, 

‘ as during a campaign in the time of war. But for that very 
‘ reason it was so much the more invariable, and could thus, it 
' necessity rcqmr:d, serve, after many centuries, to ascertain 
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‘ whether any errors, and what, had affected the other standards 
‘ of the ell. 

< I admit, that at last a time tvould come, when all those 
‘ standards of longitudinal measures would become useless, 

‘ because nothing on earth endures for ever. But then new 
‘ standards could be previously made from them ; and we find 
‘ that this was actually done. When the tabernacle (according 
‘ to the reading in the printed Hebrew text) was 480 or (accord- 
‘ ing to another reading which Josephus and Paul found in the 
‘ Bibles in common use in Palestine in their time) 592 years old, 
‘ and must certainly have been pretty much decayed, Solomon 
^ began the building of his temple. At this time they would, 
‘ from the remains of the tabernacle, still be able to ascertain 
‘ the Mosaic ell. This measure was transferred to the temple ; 
‘ and that edifice which, being built of stone, wa^ liable to still 
‘ fewer changes, particularly in a vsouthorn country, where no 

* severe frosts make the stones of a building separate from each 
‘ other, was 60 ells long and 20 broad ; and thus, without taking 
^ into account other expedients that Solomon might have em** 
‘ ployed for the purpose, the ancient -Mosaic ell was preserved 
‘ until the time of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom this temple was 
' destroyed. The numerous golden utensils which it contained, 
‘ the vessel calh d the brazen sea, and tlio two copper columns, 
‘ Boaz and Jachhi^ of which the altitude and clrcnmfcroncr are 
‘ specified, answered the same purpose. Now the cpiostion is, 
‘ Have wo ourselves such ancient and such authentically attested 

memorials of our ell, as it was 480, 592, or, reckoning to the 
■ dmc of Nebuchadnezzar, 903, or 1015 ^^ears ago? (I know 
^ not whether we have or not ; and I merely ask : for my readers 
‘ will net be offended at me for my ignorance of many things), 

‘ and are these (I really do liot ask tlii.s question, for I well know 
‘ the contrary) spicified. in a )ook, that is h- every one’s 
^ hands?' 

‘ From what 1 find merely in the details relative to the struc- 
‘ ture of the tabernacle, where it is so manifestly his object to fix, 
‘ in different ways, one uniform standard of measure*, 1 am led to 
‘ conjecture, that Moses had don^' still more with that view, and 

* had given to tjjo , ii?ns other special patterns of the ell, which 
‘ they were ordinarily to use, and moreover, oim;ircIietype winch 

* they were sacredly to preserve. Of this, however, he does not 
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‘ himself infonn us ; but if it was the case, the models mentioned 
‘ in his writings, would always serve the purpose of preventing 

* any alteration from being made upon them, cither from care- 
‘ lessncss or fraud, without its being quite manifest to posterity. 
‘ This is actually more than what the author of the excellent 
‘ Essay npo7i Money and Coins projected in the year 1758, and 
‘ Parliament took into consideration. And if the British Legis- 
‘ lature were desirous to insure to future ages the true measure 
‘ of the ell, on the Mosaic principles and plan, they ought to have 
‘ it ascertained by the mathematicians of St. Paul’s Church, with 
‘ the most perfect accuracy, and to have an autlientic record of 
‘ the mensuration drawn up in the plainest and briefest terms, 
‘ and publislied in a book, which every Briton might read, as 
^ easily, at any rate, as the Israelite heard the law read, once 

* every seven years, — in the Catechism, for instance, or the 

* Calendar, which should not bo allowed to be printed without 
‘ this appendix concerning St. Paul’s.’ 

* It is to be hoped that my readers are, ))y this time, somo- 
‘ what reconciled to the Mosaic measures ; and that they will no 
^ longer seek for types in the numbers ; nor from the mensura- 

* tions, whence they can <lerivc neither edification nor amendment, 

* deduce any more objections against the Divine mission of ]\L>s(‘s, 

‘ and the inspiration of his writings ; else must I class them with 
' tlie man who could not comprehend what could be the nsc of 

* the rampart of a f<.»rt, because lie saw no crop of cither rye or 
‘ wheat upon it, and therefore could not be persuaded, by all tin' 
‘ assurances that were given him, tliat it was formed after a plan 
‘ drawn by the king himself. *Mt is not/' porsistcnl be, ‘‘ for 
‘ use as a corn-field ; ueitlier wheat nor rye grows upon It ; 

‘ “ and our most gracious sovereign can have had no hand in 

* any such thing.” 

‘ 2. The measnrea for corn and wine (meimiroi aridorum ct 
\(luidoruin) were among the Hebrews more uniform in their 

* contents than ours arc. For their ephak or bushel, and their 
‘ bntk (for li(iuid8) were equally large,' 

‘ it is very certain that there was a standard of these measures 
‘ in the sanctaw sanctorum^ and that it stood before the Ark ot 
‘ the Covenant. Moses was ordered to place an manna 

* (and the homer^\r^ the tenth part of an yphah or il(d>rew bushel) 

* Cod , iiiiu it appears that the vessel was not of wooii, 
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‘ but of gold (Exodus xvi. 33, 36 ; Hebrews ix. 4). It is 
‘ probable that there were various other measures in use, although 
‘ Moses has not inserted in his writings any account of their 
‘ contents. At this no one need be offended, who joined in 
‘ finding fault with the too frequent repetition of the ells ; for, in 
‘ fact, measures of this description could not properly be specified 
‘ in the Book of the Law, because the standard vessel, which was 

* of gold, could not, without risk of being injured or stolen, be 

* put in view of every Israelite, as the tabernacle was, in all its 
‘ specified dimensions. 

‘To notice, however, some prohabh examples of standard 
‘ measures of capacity which may have been described in the 
‘ catalogue by which the sacred utensils were delivered to the 
‘ priests and Levites (Numbers i. iv.), I would remark that, be- 
‘ longing to the table of show-bread, there wer(' not only golden 
‘ tankards in which wine stood, and from which it was to 
‘ be poured out, but also small drinking vessels, shaped like 
‘ cups, likewise of gold. Now, considering Moses nut as sent 
‘ from God, but as merely versed in the learning of the Egyp- 
‘ tians, we must think it probable that all these vessels had their 
‘ contents very accurately determined, T presume that the very 
‘ same was the case with regard to the basins belonging to the 
‘ cdtar of burrt-offorings ; and for regulating the baking of the 
' show-bread, the flour for which the law tix’t by bushels, there 
' may liavc been a standard ephah within the sanctuary. Before 
‘ the tabernacle stood the brazen laver. In the more particular 
‘ description of the vessels delivered to the priests, it was pro- 
‘ bahly specified how much water this laver contained, both when 
‘ quite full and when filled only to a certain mark ; and accord- 
‘ ingly we find that the contents of this brazen sea, as it was 
‘ called, are mentioned in both rcspoct.'s, in tlio historical ;.‘Ooks 
‘ of 1st Kings (vii. 26), ai.d 2d Chronicles (iv. T). 

‘3. As to weights, Moses specifies them in the following man- 
‘ ner — 20 ger chc make one ;fhelccJ of the sanctuary ; see Exodus 
‘ XXX. 13, Leviticus xxvii. 25, Numbers iii. 47, xviii. 16. 

* 3000 such shekels make one kickar, or talent. This appears 
‘from Exodus xxxviii. 25, 26; where 301,775 shekels are 
‘ reokonoci 16 ) t. "cots, -md 1775 shekels more. Moses gave no 
‘ statute reluiive to tac *,tilcut, as he did. in the c se of (he gerah 

* and shekel ; probably because there was no dispute about the 
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‘ talent, every one reckoning it at 3000 shekels ; whereas the one 
‘ shekel might comprise more and the other fewer gerahs. 

‘ By this information alone, however, posterity would not have 
^ been much benefited ; for the question would be, Eow much is 

* a gerah ? and if it was replied, The twentieth part of a shekel, 

* the question would recur, And what is a shekel ? and if the 
‘ answer was. Twenty gerahs, they would have been in the very 
‘ same predicament in which the evil spirit stood, when he 
^ catechised the orthodox collier on the subject of his belief. If, 

‘ in the course of time, the shekel became smaller, so likewise 
‘ would the gerah diminish in the same proportion. 

‘ But here, too, a standard was provided. The fifty boards 
‘ of which the walls of the t4ibernacle were composed, rested each 
‘ upon two silver sockets, and every one of these hundred sockets 
‘ was of the weight of a talent (Exodus xxxviii. 27). Here, there- 
‘ fore, they had no fewer than a hundred standards for the talent, 

‘ by which the shekel could at any future period be determined. 

* If they lost anytliing by friction it was in proportion very 

^ trifling; whereas in the case of smaller weights, like the shekeb 
‘ and gerah, the loss by wear or friction amounts to something 
‘ more material. The golden candlestick in the sanctuary, to- 

* gether with all its appurtenances, in like manner, weighed a 
‘ talent (Exodus xxv. 31-30) ; and in the catalogue according to 
‘ which the different pieces of furniture }>elonging to the taber- 

* nacle were given in charge to their kc<;pcrs, it was doubtless 
‘ accurately spo«dfied what was the weight of the golden candle- 
‘ stick by itself, as well as of every golden pair of snuflers, and 

* of whatever else belonged to it; .‘iml likewise that of all the 
‘ golden articles belonging to the table of shew bread, and of the 
‘ golden lid of the aik with its cherubims. In this way they bad 
‘ a great variety of standards for their weights, and if in any of 
‘ them, by the wear of the gold, any small diminution of weight 
‘ took place, others were always at hand to rectify the defect. 

‘ But it is not to be forgotten that these standards, of which 

* some, at any rate, could certainly lose nothing by wear in the 
‘ course of thousands of years, from their being so very sacredly 
‘ preserved, were rot of iron and copper, which in process of 
‘ time are corroded by rust and verdigris, if exposed to damp- 
‘ ness or oven to acids, but of gold and silver, which defy 
‘ moist a c and the common acids. Nor was there any reason to 
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‘ apprehend that the gold would ever be wilfully and feloniously 

* filed down, for the profit of such sacrilege would have been too 
‘ inconsiderable for people so rich as were the priests ; and even 
‘ though we should represent them to ourselves as ever so destitute 
‘ of principle, they could scarcely have run the risk of being stoned 

* for a few grains of gold. Besides, they must have had to de- 
‘ liver the articles under their charge, according to their weight, 
‘ when required ; not to mention that the sanctity of the golden 
‘ standards would make them shudder at the very thought of 
‘ committing theft upon them in any shape. The best possible 
‘ provision, therefore, was made for unalterable and authentic 
‘ standards of weight.* 

‘ And now, as to the superintendents of weights and measures. 

* These were, much in the Egyptian style, priests and Levites. 
‘ To them the standards were delivered ; and, indeed, article by 
‘ article, to particular persona, that so, if of gold or of silver, they 

* might re-deliver it by weight ; besides, the wliole tribe of Levi 
‘ were maintained by the public in roturii for their devoting 
‘ themselves to the sciences. Nay, more, we find it expressly 

* mentioned in 1st (Jhroniclcs xxiii. 29, that David, when he 
‘ assigned to each l^evite his department, appointed some to 

* superintend the weights and measures.’ 

‘ Thus were these things really consecrated ; and thus are 

* the words of Solomon in Proverbs xi. 16 true, in a sense which 
^ readers seldom think of : A just hahnicc is sacrea to Jehovah ; 
^ and all weights are his work, 

* At the same time, however, Moses nowhere prohibits the 
V 4 SC of foreign weights and measures ; at least I can recollect 
^ no such prohibition ; and from liis so often mentioning the 

* sacred shekel, and in Leviticus xxvii. expressly saying. All 
‘ estimations of vows shall he made hy the sacred shekel, it wc»dd 
‘ appear, that there had been another shekel, which he did not 
‘ prohibit, but only meant thot everything in his laws relative to 
‘ imposts, penalties, etc. etc., should be understood in reference to 
‘ the shekel of the sanctuary. At any rate, there seem, besides 

* this sacred shekel, to have been many foreign on*, s, and, more- 
‘ over, a royal shekel, established by later laws (2 Samuel xiv. 
‘ 26), and of a sm Uer weight than that of Moses ; concerning 
‘ which I have treated in another place, and the origin of which 
‘ may have been the following. As it was not forbidden to deal 
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* in common life by different weights, there arose, in process of 

* time, a much smaller, but variable shekel ; and to prevent un- 
‘ certainty and imposition, the kings fixed the weight of this 

* common shekel more accurately ; so that from this time there 
‘ were two lawful shekels current among the Israelites, the 
‘ sacred and the ro^al. Even Moses himself, in his historical 
^ relations, does not seem to adhere uniformly to his own mea- 
‘ sures ; as, for instance, where he describes the coffin of Og, 

‘ king of Bashan, as mne ells long, and four broad, measured by 
‘ the elbow of a man (Deuteronomy iii. 11) ; concerning which 

* passage, I request that the remark in my German version of 

* the Bible mny be perused. 

‘ It is no doubt an imperfection of police to permit the use of 
‘ different weights and measures ; and it may be asked, Why 
^ Moses did not go a step further, and expressly prohibit all but 

* one set ? We must here, however, take into consideration the 

* circumstances of the Israelites, and bear in mind, that, not 

* being themselves a commercial people, they were dependent for 

* trade upon other nations ; upon the Phoenicians for maritime 
^ commerce, and upon the Arabs for the caravan trade that 
‘ passed through Palestine. A people in such circumstances 
‘ cannot altogether avoid making use of foreign weights and 

* measures, if they w^ould avoid being over-rcached by the foreign 
‘ merchants, in whoso hands the whole trade is ; only they should 
‘ have one invariable standard of their own, to which all others 

* can be reduced, and that they ought in justice to use in dealing 
^ one with an».thcr. This standard may, no doubt, be departed 
‘ from by an abuse, and other foreign wiiiglits, etc., become 
‘ current among the citizens ; and 1 suppose it was some such 
‘ abuse that gave occasion to the establishment of the royal 
‘ shekel. Some writers, however, look upon the royal and sacred 
‘ shekel as the same ; and if that be admitted, much of what I 
‘ have here written falls to the ground. 

‘ That Muses enjoins the use of just balances, and just weights 
' and measures, is very obvious. The statutes relative to this point 
‘ occur in Leviticus xix. 35-37, and Deuteronomy xxv. 14-16. 

‘ If it is forbidden there to have a groat and a small bushel, a 
‘ great and a small weight, the meaning is not, that beside the 
‘ shekel of the sanctuary, they were not to have any otlier, nor 

* even in their d"*n]irigs with foreigners to use their shekel; but 
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‘ only, that they were not to have two different weights of the 
Vsame denomination, a larger to purchase by, and a lesser to 
‘ sell by. 

^ It would appear, that these statutes were, in the time of 
‘ Moses, pretty sacredly kept, because he does not once mention 
^ any punishment as being annexed to their violation ; but deems 
‘ it sufficient to say, Whosoever committetli such unri<jhteous deeds 

* is an abomination to Jehovah thy God, The very circumstance 

* of their regarding balances, weights, and measures, as conse- 
‘ orated to the Deity, might keep a people, while yet honest and 
‘ religious, from fraudulent practices, as being offences in the 
‘ sight of a holy God. In later times, however, wo find the 
‘ prophets often charging them with the use of false weights, 

‘ etc; 

So far the venerable Michaclis, on the proceed- 
ings of an inspired teacher among the Israelites and 
his method of illustrating, exhibiting, enforcing, and 
preserving extreme exactness with regard to one 
particular system of weights and measures ; a 
system too, which was considered so sacred, that 
any deviation therefrom was declared to be imme- 
diately and peculiarly obnoxious to Jehovah. All 
this description refers, indeed, to a period long 
subsequent to that of the building of the Great 
Pyramid; but at another period much preceding that 
event, — or when the commands Avero delivered to 
Noah with regard to the fomiation of the ark, — a 
knowledge of what the cubits, so called, ‘ of Jehovah’ 
are equal to, was evidently pre-supposed as then 
existing on the part of the patriarch. We have 
shown too, already, tlio, commensurability (vol. ii. 
p. 470) of Solomon’s still later, ‘Molten Sea,’ with 
Moses’ Ark of the Covenant ; and everything that 
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we know concerning the continuity of the scheme 
of revelation from one end of the Bible to the other, 
allows us to admit of no other, than one, constant, 
length as the cubit of the sacred people of God in 
every age and in every clime. 

Hence we cannot but see, that not only the sub- 
ject of metrology, but more especially the foi^mation 
of a sufficient monument to preserve the length of a 
certain set of sacred standards in a practicable and 
reliable shape, — from the time of the very Deluge or 
its proximate epoch, down to the ends of the- world, 
— in a religious point of view, — is most agreeable 
to scriptural enunciations on the case. Nay, in- 
deed, something of the kind would appear to have 
been, and to be, absolutely necessary ; for how 
otherwise (see vol. ii. pp. 455 and 456), unless the 
original standards of inspiration are set before us, 
can we have full confidence in a .supposed cubit of 
the piesent day being of the same length as the 
sacred cubit, and not more like any of the numer- 
ous other cubits of profane nation.s, — the employ- 
ment of any one of which the Hebrews were 
especially taught, would have been abomination to 
Jehovah thy God. The scriptural family of the 
Hebrews, indeed, living in the carher ages of the 
world, and only for a definite epoch, — could, for such 
peiiod, be supplied and kept safe by a temporary set 
of standards but the Christian nations of the world 
three thousand years after the inspired Hebrew time, 
could only .served by .something very different 
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from, and much more lasting than, Moses’ standards 
of wood and gold. 

Style of the Metrology suitable ? 

Although sufficing reasons may now be considered 
to have been produced, illustrating both the expe- 
diency and propriety of some grand and lasting 
monument of sacred origin having been erected, for 
the purpose of conveying to present and still future 
times the originals of the standards employed by 
Moses and Noah, — yet we arc not thereby imme- 
diately justified in concluding that the Great 
Pyramid is that monument. 

The Great Pyramid is indeed the worthiest build- 
ing for the purpose yet known to man, being the 
largest, the most purely scientific in form, the most 
accurately and solidly constructed, the most capable 
of resisting alike fire and water, storm and earth- 
quake ; and actually docs span all the immense 
'ufcerval, stretching from the latter days of Noah 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, down to — what many 
writers on the prophe(des look on as the proximate 
termination of the (diristian dispensation, anti near 
approach of the second glorious advent. But we 
must pass all these things by for a time, while we 
put the building through another moj c searching 
test stiU, — by inquiring whether its peculiar and 
now well-ascen ained metrology is likely to resemble 
very closely, that one s^red system of w^eights and 
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measures with which alone, Jehovah of the Hebrews 
de^ed to be served. 

This point, however, we have in effect already 
settled, by the concluding memoir in vol. ii. ; where, 
founding on Sir Isaac Newton’s admirable disser- 
tation on cubits, — and agreeing with him that the 
sacred cubit was quite different from the profono 
Egyptian cubit, — we have yet found it (the sacred 
cubit), to be precisely the same as the cubit of the 
Great Pyramid. Found also tliat the most sacred 
Ark of the Covenant, was the same lidless-box mea- 
sure, identical in cubic contents with the coffer of 
the Great Pyramid; and found still further that 
Solomon’s Molten Sea was of the same cubical capa- 
city as the lower marked-off course in the King’s 
chamber. Beyond this too still, we have shown at 
p. 240 in this volume, that the week of the Queen’s 
chamber is identical with the sal>batical week, alike 
of the second chapter of Genesis and of the book of 
Exodus; and is just as entirely different from the 
profane Egyptian week of old, as from the decadal 
week of the modern French metrical system ; — and 
all this being so, — why, the Great Pyramid is 
simply a representation of the sacred Hebrew 
weights and measures, so fixr as known, — and is in 
large opposition to either ancient pagan, or modern 
atheistical, measures. Hence our present titular 
argument is proved entirely. 

There still remains, however, quite open, the 
further very ‘important question, — whether the 
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people employed in the building of the Great 
Pyramid ^cre those who, on scriptural grounds, 
maybe considered likely to have been made the 
channels of inspired commands from God to man ; 
and for producing a then world’s wonder, but ulti- 
mately a benefit in many ways to the whole human 
race. Wherefore we must next advance to the dis- 
cussion of the 

Suitahility of the men concerned ? 

Nearly all the recorded cases in Scripture, so far 
as we are aware, of inspiration having been granted 
for the purpose of promoting cither directly or in- 
directly the revealed religion, — were confined to men 
conspicuous above their fellows for piety, morality, 
and amenability to the doctrines of that religion of 
which they were to become either the mouth-pieces 
or exemplars ; and the number of mortals so highly 
ftivouredi in post-diluvian times, seldom travelled 
far out pf the direct line of the family of Shorn. 

But how docs this principle suit the case of the 
Great Pyramid, if built, under instructions from the 
same inspiration, but in Egypt, and by the bands of 
Egyptian workmen, — Egyj>t being the most wofully 
idolatrous of iill countries; while its people were 
exclusively di'scendants of Ham ? 

Several answers in mitigation somewhat of this 
extreme view of the Egyptian idolatry, — everything 
else being allow cd as above statoil, — Im e been at- 
tempted by various hands. 
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In the first place, for instance, there has been a 
growing feeling of late,— among those men who 

have made a special pursuit of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, sculptures, and paintings, and who consider 
deep and curious investigations into the detail of the 
animal-headed Pantheon of ancient Egypt, a most 
worthy and elevating study for Cliristian men of the 
present day, — that it was not all so bad as it looks. 
They have strong impressions, say these well-mean- 
ing students, that the old Egyptians were not so 
very far from the truth ; and that all these idolatrous 
figures on the temple- walls which offend the eyes of 
casual observers, — were deep-meaning mysteries and 
symbolical expressions of something really very dif- 
ferent in its nature. And in fact, these modem 
students not only endeavour to show that Moses 
formed the chief part of the Hebrew worship on the 
model of the Egyptian ; but that the latter faith, on 
receiving ‘ its expansion into the world,' became the 
effective origin of the Christian religion as well. 

‘ At the present day,’ says one of these authors, 

‘ Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism keep 
‘ the conscience of the world, and as each of these 
‘ religions was merely i/ie E(jijptian idea carried 
‘ {coJportee) into anotlicr countr}% it is in reality 
‘ the Egy}>tian i<J.ea which still rules the worhl.’ 

‘ In stating this fact,’ proceeds the autlior in ques- 
tion, ‘ we cone- jive we have bcjcn acting in a- very 
‘ Cliristian manner ; for it belongs to a Christian to 
‘ know how fo icnder to Caesar that which belongs 
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‘ to Caesar, and to God what belongs to God ; and 
‘ similarly to the Egyptians what belongs to the 
‘ Egyptians, instead of robbing them.’’ 

Now very far be it from us, to refuse to the 
Egyptians whatever really belongs to them ; and 
with regard to all their sculptures of animal-headed 
gods, and actual worship of animals, we know of no 
reason whatever why Egyptians should not have 
the full credit, and responsibility too, of having in- 
vented them. On the very same principles, indeed, 
whereby we could not allow Eg}’ptians to have con- 
ceived the idea of the Great Pyramid as a metrolo- 
gical monument, — because its birth was not after 
the necessary manner of all human beginnings 
(p. 371), — we are specially liound to let them, the 
Egyptians, take to their share all their false gods ; 
— for the number of these die? increase with their 
own growth and strengthen Avith their strength as a 
nation, according to the hiAV of human inventions 
and national commencements. So that although in 
the earlier monuments such idolatrous figures are 
few and far between, they^ abound exceedingly in 
the later days of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties ; and have even forced from ]\r Renan the 
remark we have already given, fis to the temples of 
that period scorning, when contrasted with the earlier, 
to have been ‘invaded by a whole Paiithcon, the 

^ Les DivihiUs '^tieunr.^, knr orijhir^ h vr ruUe^ et son exyanshm 
dans le monde, P«ir < ier lieauregani Paris, I86G. See p. ClM. 

VOL. TIL • 2 K 
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‘ most horrible and ridiculous that the human mind 
‘ has ever conceived.’ 

* Ah !’ but say others of the Egyptologists, ‘ though 
‘ the figures appear repulsive or silly, that is only 
‘ because they are mysteries to the uninitiated.’ 

AVhen these gentlemen have tried to prove their 
case openly, in some other manner than by myste- 
rious iissertion, — it will be quite time enough to 
examine their reasons ; but in the meanwhile it is 
sufficient for all tlie jdain-speaking world, that 
neither the Mosaic nor Christian religions either 
coj)icd or permitted such a pictorial or sculptorial 
method as that of the Egyptian temples, for con- 
cealing grand ideas of religion from the people. 
The adoption, indeed, of such devices as figures ol 
animal-headed gods in every city of tlie land, by the 
Egyptians, even for a good purpose momentarily 
allowed, placed them in antithesis to the religion of 
inspiration. But we have only to read the accounts 
of what tlie religion of the Egyptians actually was, 
by those who saw them engaged at it — to perceive 
that their puiqiose was not good, and that they did 
worship animals as gods ; for thus, as merely one 
among hosts of similar witnes.ses, did Clemens Mex- 
andrinus write IGOO years ago : — 

‘ Among the Egyptians, the temples arc sur- 
‘ rounded with groves and consecrated pastures ; 
‘ they arc furiushed with propyUea, and their courts 
‘ are encii’cled with an infinite numlier of columns ; 
‘ their walls glitcer with foreign marbles, and paint- 
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‘ ings of the highest art ; the naos is resplendent 
‘ with gold, and silver, and clectrum, and variegated 
‘ stones from India and Ethiopia ; the adytum is 
‘ veiled with a curtain wrought with gold. But if 
‘ you pass beyond into the remotest part of the en- 
‘ closure, hastening to behold something yet more 
‘ excellent, and seek for the image which dwells in 
‘ the temple, a pastopliorua (or shrine-bearer), or 
‘ some one else of tliose who minister in sacred 
‘ things, with a pompous air, singing a psean in tlic 
‘ Eg)^tian tongue, draws iisidc a small portion of 
‘ the curtain, as if about to show us the god ; and 
‘ makes us burst into a loud laugh. For no god is 
‘ found within, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a serpent 
‘ sprung from the soil, or some such brute animal ; 
‘ the Egyptian deity appears, — a ])east rolling him- 
‘ self in a crimson coverlet.’ 

Even if we enter still more into the inner life of 
thefr religion, and take for our guide, not an ancient 
Greek living in the time of tlie Egyptians, but a 
u\odern European ‘ Egy})tologist,’ tran.slating re- 
cently exhumed papyrus rolls, — the religious phrases 
and ideas are again found as opposite as they ran 
well be to the religion of the Bible. ’Phis oik' fol- 
lowing illustration will probably siiiHce. We choose 
it because it is found more I'laborated in the later, 
than the e.avlior, pa]\yri ; indicating it, ia so far, to 
be the growdi of t’lo Egy]ttian mind ; and it con- 
sists in these tA»o poiuts mainly, ‘ iir.s(, the rejeelton 
‘ of any idea of an atonement ; and se^ond, the self- 
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‘ assertion by every man, of his own absolute and 
‘ complete righteousness/ (See p. 430.) 

Hence, our examination of the first apology for 
the Egyptians, ends in showing them more than 
ever, as nof the people likely to have received any 
inspiration for Bible purposes. 

But then arises a second class of apologists, — 
who allow freely that in the latter days of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, their religion did become very gross, 
— but state their belief that in tlie Pyramid-build- 
ing age, there was no idolatry in Egypt ; and that 
even down to the visit of Abraham, or the close of 
the old empire, ‘ the one God was still invoked at 
‘ the altars of the Nile land.’ * Others further assert, 
there was no animal- worship in Egypt until after 
the Exodus.® 

‘ There are even passages in the inspired volume,’ 
continues one of the apologists, ‘ which seem to hint 
‘ at a special revelation to the sons of Ham, anterior 
‘ to the cab of Abraham. Horeb would appear to 
‘ have been known o,s i/ic momttain of God, before 
‘ it was made the scene of a Divine manifestation to 
* Moses. The Syrian nation in an earlier and purer 
‘ stage of its history seems to have been favoured 
‘ with a peculiar presence of God ; and the Syrians 
‘ being Cushites, were nearly allied to the children 
‘ of Ivli/raim, or the Egyptians. The families there- 
‘ fore of Cush and Mizraim, Palestine, Egypt and 

^ Rev. George Trevor’s Ancient Egypt, 

* Rev. H. Browne’s Ordo StMchyrum. 
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* Ethiopia ({,e, Arabia), might keep their religious 

* festivals at Horeb, as the children of Israel after- 
‘ ward went up to appear before the Lord in Jeru- 

' ‘ Salem. The Mount of God would thus be the 
‘ centre of worsliip to a band of kindred nations, 

‘ scattered beween Libya and the Persian Gulf, till a 
, ‘ gradual apostasy vitiated their covenant, and an- 
‘ other law, another priesthood, and another people 
‘ were chosen out of the fiimilies of Shem.’ ^ 

With the latter part of the argument we shall not 
attempt to deal, having no contemporaiy monu- 
ments wherewith to compare it, and considering it 
therefore altogether above our powers. But with the 
former part, or that asserting Egyptian idolatry to 
be a growth entirely subsequent to the time of 
Abraham, or later, — we enter into direet antago- 
nism ; for the Sinaitic tablets of the kings of the 
fourth dynasty, or two hundred years at least before. 
/Vbraham, — show animal-headed gods as rampant ; 
besides which, INlanetho expressly states, that earlier 
si ill, or in the time of the second dynasty, ‘ the bull 
^ Apis in Slemphis, and Mnevis in Heliopolis, and 
‘ the Menuesian goat, were appointed to be gods in 

‘ -Egypt-’ 

In addition to which we may announce, from find- 
ing a large greenstone statue of a baboon god, half- 
buried in the sand at the noi’th-east corner of King 
Shafre’s tomb,- -and from picking up a fragment in 

* Ancient H'jyii*, l>y th'; .Kev. Ceorj^'o Tri'vor. .U.A., CaiKui of \ ork, 
Pl>. U3-U5. 
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diorite, apparently the shin of a figure of Pthah, 
—near the temple in front of the second Pyramid,— 
that the Egyptians had then loose and portable 
idolatrous images, like Laban’s gods, though the 
standing walls of their temples were not as yet carved 
and sculptured. 

True it is, no doubt, that the Pyramids generally 
are without either idolatrous decorations or contents ; 
but that is at once shown by the above to depend, 
not on idolatry being as then uninvented, but more 
probably because each Pyramid was a blind copy 
from another Pyramid ; and the origin of them all 
was the Great Pyramid, in which the reasons, 
Avhatever they were, for omitting idolatrous allu- 
sions, concentrate themselves. 

To that vast and admirably preserved monu- 
ment, all men can still go, and undoubtedly see 
that there is no idolatry within it at all. While the 
traditions of 2300 years old, — relating how that 
freedom v^'as procured ; viz., by Kings Slmfo and 
Nu-Shofo of the hieroglyphics, or Cheops and Che- 
phrcn of Herodotus, shutting up the temples and 
forcibly stopping the animal- worship of the people for 
the tirae,^ — these traditions, we say, in so far as they 
can be trusted, only make it more certain than ever 
that the people of Egypt, wore no more at that 
period than at any other ('f their history, like those 
whom .lehovab was accustomed to favour; from 
Noah who was a preacher of rigiitoousni!.s.«, or Job 

^ ' uiiiparo Ih rodotiis, Diodoru.s SicuhiH, Manetho, and others. 
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who was the servant of God, down to Moses and 
the prophets of Israel. 

It might have been expedient, in the ‘Divine 
eeonomy,’ to employ the people of Egypt iu the 
building operation, on account of their remarkable 
talent for mechanical work of an enduring order. 
The descendants of Sliem, certainly had no leading 
capacity that way ; so that centuries after the great 
Pyramid had actually been built, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob lived in nothing more substantial than 
tents ; each of them being emphatically described 
as ‘ a Syrian ready to perish a mere wanderer on 
the face of the earth, without settled or solid 
habitation. 

The sons of Cush are indeed honourably noted in 
Scripture, — and more prominently than their cousins, 
the Mizraites, and all others, — as adepts in building ; 
so that even before the dispersion, Nimrod’s king- 
dom is at once defined by his four great cities : — 

‘ Amd the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
‘ and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the laud of 
‘ Shinar. 

‘ Out of that land went forth Asshur, and budded 
‘ Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calali, and 
‘ Eesen between Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a 
‘ gi'eat city ’ 

But not only were these cities,— in so Tar as we may 
judge from the reniaias of some, and of the successors 
of others, in ihc same Cushite or Chaldaean land, — 

' Den teroiioniv xxvi 5. 
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built of very, perishable materials ; but there were 
none of them either in, or even near, a country of 
appropriate latitude for the Great Pyramid. That 
remarkable monument demanded to stand in the 
parallel of 30 “ ; and Egypt was the only country of 
the then world containing both that latitude, and 
a people clever in building after a permanent 
manner. 

But then, it was by no means necessary for the 
mere performance of the masonry part of the oper- 
ation, whereat they were already skilful, that the 
Egyptian workmen, when employed on the Pyramid, 
should liavc received inspiration from on High. 
Enougli, if those who kept them to the Great Pyra- 
mid, rather than any other work, and more especially 
those who told them what lengths, breadths, heights, 
and angles to make the several parts of the Great 
Pyramid, — were so assisted. 

Now Jill traditional and monumental testimony 
assure us, that the Kings Shofo and Nu-Shofo were 
at least those who kept the Egy])tians to the work 
of the Great I’yramid. ^\'ere tli(.‘y then also those 
who were gifted with the superhuman knowledge 
for the time, of being enaldcd to lay d<nvn the pro- 
portions requisite to cause the Great Pyramid to 
become th<.' wonderful metrological monument which 
modern science, after four thousand years, is proving 
it to be ? 

There seems at first to be something in favour of 
the idea ; because, even by the confession of their 
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enemies, those kings did stop animal-worship for a 
time; and sundry tomb-inscriptions, translated by W. 
Osbum, show them to have been, in all other things, 
beneficent monarchs, attending to the solid interests 
of their people, — and not by any means such bar- 
barous rulers and profligate tyrants as the priests of 
the idolatrous temples in after times used to love to 
represent them. But then again, these same traditions 
going on to describe Shofo and Nu-Shofo (Plate xili.) 
as having before the end of their lives become repent- 
ant towards the gods, — i.e., the animal-gods ; or, in 
other words, become favourers of animal- worship 
once again, — we are induced, therefore, to fear, that 
the good courses of the kings during the time of the 
Pyramid building, were temporaiy only, and due to 
some peculiar pressure for the time being ; or that, 
in fact, they were not the original, immediate, and 
worthy recipients of that inspiration, under which, 
and under nothing short of which, the arrangements, 
proportions, and measures of the Great Pyramid 
could have been received. 

{The insjiircd messengers, were foreigners f) 

Wliereto then sha'l we look for, any known his- 
torical medium, that would be recognisable on Scrip- 
ture experiences of inspiration, wherever certainly 
enjoyed ? 

John Tavlov found, that on the Ib'brew chrono- 
logy, Noah mitst have been still living when the 
Great Pyramid w;u: built ; and felt nnelincd there- 
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fore to expect that so venerable a character, already 
experienced on the ark in building according to 
measures divinely communicated, may have had 
some share in the operation. And who shall say that 
he had not ? We hardly know, unless it be those 
ordained priests in the Established Church, ^who 
declare that the chronology of the authorized Enghsh 
Bible, as being translated from the Hebrew, is 
entirely false for all the earlier periods ; and that 
according to the Septuagint, which alone is true in 
time particulars, Noah must have been dead for 
several centuries before the Great Pyramid ])egan to 
be built. But it is hardly worth our while to enter 
into discussion on this question at present, because, 
let the death of Noah liave occurred at almost any 
time, there is no direct mention in the Bible of his 
having been engaged in building a Pyramid in the 
land of Eg}q)t. 

hluch the same, too, may be said for the cljiims of 
‘ Pelog and the sons of Joktan.’ For though John 
Taylor^ has shown with mu< h learning, that tlie 
former name signifies ‘division,’ with probable refer- 
ence to geographical science ; and that ‘ Almodad,’ 
the eldest of the latter, signifies ‘the measurer; while 
in an old Chaldman paraj)liraso, the same personage 
is even declared to have been ‘ the inventor of 
‘ geoinctr}', and one who measured the earth with 
‘ cords and tliough much Divine favour appears to 
have been shown to the family (each of the thirteen 

* (/rerif /pyramid, cliapUTB xxiv., xxv., and xxvi. 
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sons of which has his name expressly given in the 
Bible,— the last of them, Jobab, being thought to be 
Job, in whose majestic book, as will presently be 
shown, there do appear some allegorical allusions to 
the Great Pyramid) ; stHl none of these tilings are 
sufficiently to the point, or capable, by ourselves at 
least, of being considered as contemporary Scripture 
authority, for any one of the personages named 
having been sent down to the land of Egypt : nor 
for their being instructed from on High to build a 
Pyramid in that land ; and gifted with eloquence to 
persuade, or power to control, the men of the region 
to act according to his orders. 

Yet though we can find no direct authority from 
Scripture for any one being thus sent to Eg}q.)t dur- 
ing the Pyramid-building age, — there is a very note- 
worthy allusion in the sacred pages respecting some 
persons, families, or people being lirought back froia 
Egjqit, and planted in Palestine about that time, 
and under the Divine favour. There is the well- 
known tradition, moreover, on the other hand, col- 
lated in Eg}qit by Herodotus — of a remarkable 
shepherd, or Pah-stinian, having been encamped near 
the Great Pyramid darii g the time of its building; 
and having had, in the estimation of the people, 
much to do with the jirogress of the work. 

The first of these notices is to bo found in Deute- 
ronomy. S-, coed chapter ; where ]\loses, — wlien en- 
couraging the Israelites to be of good I'.eart in their 
march under Divine favour out of Egypt and into 
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Palestine,— mentions two other and preceding cases 
where God had been pleased to conduct other 
nations into a new country, and had given them the 
lands of the previous inhabitants, as thus : — 

‘ As he did to the children of Esau which dwelt 
‘ in Seir, when he destroyed the Horims from before 
‘ them ; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in 
‘ their stead, even unto this day : 

‘ And the Avims which dwelt in Hazerim, even 
‘ unto Azzah, (he Caphtorhns, which came forth out 
* of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
‘ stead.’ 

Now these Caphtorims are usually (for there 
have been other theories broached) supposed to be 
Egyptians ; or persons at least out of Caphtor, which 
is considered to be the nortli-Avcstcrn pai t of Aliddle 
Egypt, or the very locality of the Great Pyramid. 
And, that they were positively brought out of that 
region under Divine favour, and in a manner typical 
of the subsequent bringing out of the Israelites, — 
is still furtlier to be inferred from the following - 
‘ Have not I (the Lord) brought up Israel out of 
‘ Egypt? and the Philistines from Gaphtor, and the 
‘ Syrians from Kir?’ (Amos ix. 7.) 

Th'} second again, of the above notices alluded to, 
is the very unintended and incidental tradition in 
Herodotus, to the effect, — tliat the Egyptians so ex- 
ceedingly detested the kings under whom the Greiit 
Pyramid was built, that rather than mention their 
names when asked who erected the colossal monu- 
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ment, ttey would say,— either that it was built 
when the shepherd Philition fed his flocks there- 
about p or that the Great Pyramid was called after 
him, and that he was ‘the great enemy of the 
‘ Egyptian gods.’® 

Now any servant of the Almighty must have 
been necessarily obnoxious to the gods of Egypt 
and their worshippers ; and while no man of humble 
calling amongst the Egyptians would ever have 
been allowed any separate existence or identity 
under their oppressive government, — we may be 
assured, from all their traditions and history, that 
the name ‘ Shepherd,’ implied a Palestinian, or one 
from Palestine, and arriving in Egypt through the 
Isthmus of Suez. The particular name of ‘ Philition,’ 
implying, moreover, as John Taylor was disposed 
further to imagine, a remembrance of the feasts 
whereat there is a shedding of blood for the propi- 
tiation of sins ; or a characteristic of the first shep- 
herd Abeli and the religion subsequently taught to 
mankind through the descendants of Shem : but 
hated even to ‘ abomination ’ by the Egyptians. 

The shepherd Philition, then, with his friends md 
flocks at the Great r}raipid, looks exceedingly like 
a Scripture character ; and if he would preserve his 
descendants in the true religion, and free from 
bondage to the Pharaohs of Eg)'pt,— ic was abso- 

^ See Rawlinson’^' Ih raiotns, voluice ii. p. 207, with Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s nrdo. 

* A^tcient Egypt^ by the llev. George Trovor, p. TIS. 
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lutely necessary that he should leave that land 
again, as soon as possible after he had performed 
the business for which he originally journeyed there, 
Fence, if he went to it charged with the message of 
the Almighty, we need not be surprised that the 
Almighty’s assistance Avas given in bringing him 
out of the tyrant’s clutches again ; even in such 
manner as the Lord expressly states that He did 
bring the Philistines and Caphtorim out of Caphtor 
or Egypt. 

(Cuseans retire from Egypt, northwards ?) 

This pre-Mosaic bringing out, then, for which in 
itself there is direct Scripture authority, we arc 
inclined, on account of the mutually explanatory 
facts, to connect with the slicpherd Philition, and 
his friends of Great Pyramid Pagan fame ; and 
there appears to have been, after a most noteworthy 
manner, from that time .subsequently, — a continued 
series of .successions between those Philitian shep- 
herds from Egypt and the Israelites,— in several 
important piarts of the world. 'J’he ])rincipal steps 
too in this remarkable chairi of coincidences, were, 
— independently of all Pyramid allusions, and Avith 
sometimes needle.s.s digre.s.sion3 to the subsequent 
.shepherds of the fifteenth Egyptian dynasty, — dis- 
covered by the learned Jacob Bryant, and published 
by him in hi.s Di.s.‘ertation on Ancient History in 
tlio year 1 7C7. 

Son.s of Chds, Cuseans, and Cushites, he appears 
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to consider them,— shepherds too, of Egyptian story, 
though not of the Egyptian nation or faith either, 
— in their first retreat from Egypt, they retired 
towards the Amalckites, and the country to the south 
of what was afterwards Judah’s portion of the Holy 
Land ; ‘ for there are many names of places that 
‘ correspond exactly with others in Egypt, which we 
‘ have shown,’ says Bryant, ‘ to have been of Arabian 
‘ original. There is in the first place to be found 
‘ the name of the very country they had deserted, 

‘ Goshen or Gushin,’ as testified twice over in the 
Book of Joshua, with the further indication in 
Chronicles, ‘ that they of Ham, or out of the land of 
‘ had dwelt there of old.’ 

But those Philitians from Egypt did not remain 
in these parts so long as to be involved in the sub- 
sequent destruction of the Canaanito nations by 
Joshua ; — for they seem, on the contrary, to have at 
an early peiriod betaken themselves further north- 
ward, or into the upper parts of Meso})otamia. 
Because, ‘ here too,’ says Bryant, ‘ was a laud of 
‘ Goshen, and a river Gozau, the same as the Chabor. 
‘ Also the river Seghor, or iSchor, which was ihe 
‘ name of the Nile in E-ypt. All tle}se ciicum- 
‘ stances prove that the sons of Chus forced them- 
‘ selves very early’ (after their sojourn on the Nde), 
‘ into the upper provinces of Mesopotaniia.’ 

‘In this country also, were the tribes of Israel 
‘ (afterwards)*' placed ; at least a great i-art of those 
‘ who were earned itway captive by 6halmauasacr ; 
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* who tboTc Sarmria, and carried Israel away into 

* Assyria, and placed them in Halah and Hahor 
‘ hy the river Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes 

* (2 Kings xvii. 6). Halah and Habor, called like- 
‘ wise Chala and Cliabor, were, as I have in part 
‘ shown, in the upper region of Mesopotamia between 
‘ the Tigris and Euphrates ; both upon the Gozan, 

‘ called likewise the Chabor ; the cities of the Medes 
‘ were beyond. Tlicre was something very signal 

* in the catastrophe of those tribes, that were carried 
‘ into the country, which I have been describing. 

‘ It is well known* how the Israelites, after their 
‘ servitude in Egypt, were conducted to the land of 
‘ promise, which they enjoyed above seven hundred 

* years. Upon their repeated rebellion and idolatry, 

‘ ten of the tribes were carried into a second bondage ; 

‘ and, what is remarkable, many of them went into 
‘ another land of Goshen ; but not like that of old, 

‘ to another Avaris ; and in succession to the same 
‘ people, to whom their fathers had succeeded in 
‘ Egypt, even Cuseans.’ 

{Egyptians punished in the Great Pyramid ?) 

In this reiterated manner do the destinies and 
successive local habitations of the Israelites and the 
Philitian shepherds of the Great Pyramid, appear 
to be interwoven ; and it is possible wo have nel! 
come to the laso of their accompaniments and mutual 
illustrations even yet. But these thiiigs belong to 
another chajitiT ; and meanwhile, if we have been 
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enabled with regard to the very distant past alone, to 
indicate something of the course actually taken by 
Divine inspiration, for propounding amongst men 
and carrying out the laborious plans of the Great 
P3rramid, — our readers may probably be struck with, 
on one side, the scriptural appropriateness of the 
manner in which the idolatrous and Cain-like 
Egyptians were made, without being at all aware of 
it, to carry out other ideas than their own. 

This undoubtedly remarkable people, had in its 
first origin as a nation, fled from before a judgment in 
the land of Shinar ; but arrived on the banks of the 
Nile, unsubdued, unrepentant, and still determined 
‘ not to be scattered abroad/ They repeated, there- 
fore, their coercive political system ; and for a time 
they throve and waxed exceeding mighty, above aU 
the then nations of the earth ; they wrote, they built^ 
thfey ploughed, they sculptured, they pointed, they 
llinared, and i;hey tyrannized ; but at the moment 
they held everything vile before them, and asserted 
they were indebted for their greatness to them- 
sHves alone, and their own purity, — then were they 
made to erect the most toilsome monument which 
the whole world has ever seen ; not for their own 
glory as they thought, but really, and in the latter 
end, for the honour of the God whom they had de- 
spised, and even dethroned, in favour of bulla and 

‘ Egypt, iuiiwii; says Chevalifr Bunsen, and here 
with the utmaw^ truth, ‘ Egypt appear^ as the instru- 

VOL. TII. 2 L 
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‘ ment of Providence for furthering its eternal pur- 
‘ pose, but only as forming the background and 
■ contrast to that free, spiritual, and moral element 
‘ which was to arise out of Israel/ ^ 

Even as perfect part of such a scheme, does the 
manner of erection of the Great Pyramid now 
appear ; for it tells in more than speaking terms of 
the marvellous talents in constructive art, and for 
administration, which the Lord had bestowed on 
Egyptians through their progenitors, and intended 
them to use them weU. But they forgot wherefore 
these gifts were received, and in place of devoting 
them to the service of the God of all nature, they 
employed them to strengthen themselves against 
Him. 

The spirit, then, of the Egyptians at the building 
of the Great Pyramid, Avas the same which marked 
them, both at the oppression of the children of Israel 
afterwards ; and, in conjunction Avith other peoples, 
at the building of the tower of Babel before. In so 
far as the Egyptians could accomplish it in their 
new work on the banks of the Nile, and as they 
flattered themseh’es, too, for ages that they had 
accomplished it even to the full, — the Great Pyramid 
was a resurgence in a new land, and Avith a com- 
munity speaking a new language, of their thwarted 
ideas in another place;* but through the humble 

^ Buiiseirs rirtce in Universal vol. iv. p. 104. 

* ‘And they said, Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower whose 
‘ top nuto heaven ; and let us make us a name, M we. he mittered 
‘ ah ond ^tpon tuejace of the uyhole mrf A.’-— Genesis xi. 4. 
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agency of tihe shepherd Philition, their labours were 
made really to tell against themselves ; and have 
eventually caused the Great Pyramid to become in 
these latter days a most distinguished protest against 
the ancient tower, and aU the principles of false 
religion connected therewith or descended there- 
from. . 

On the other hand, if the inspiration afforded on 
this remarkable occasion, was vouchsafed not to a 
descendant of Shem, but to a Cuscan, ie., if 
Philition was a son of Cush,* some other momentous 
openings thence arise. 

{Early Shemites not chosenf ) 

From Abraham downwards, for instance, as every 
one knows, the race of Shem in his line was 
^leculiarly favoured ; in so far fulfilling not only the 
pr<M|pses of the Almighty made to Abraham, but 
thoji also through Noah to Shem himself. But 
from Shem to Abraham is a long and dreary genea- 
]of^|||l;journey ; during the latter part of which, at 
the least, even the lineal ancestors of Abraham had 
become so engrained in idolatry, and so given to the 
worship of other gods tlian the true God, — that 
Abralmm had to be called out from amongst them, 
in order to live a pure life and receive the blessing. 

Hence, while there is reasonable doubt, whether in 
the year 2170 a descendant of Shem was then 

IT ' 

* In subsequent tiDaeff.lhj name of Uiisb was applictl to Ethiopia; 
but we here employ ii acconlanco with Genesis chap. x. vt rees 
8 - 12 . . 
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worthy, on the score of faith and religion, to be 
chaiged with any message of the Almighty, —there is 
on another point almost a certainty, that no Shcmite 
was so fit for the peculiar Pyramid work, as a 
Cushite. For the Shemites were originally dwellers 
in tents, and had at that early period no more 
notion of masonic art or practical science, than any 
Bedouin Arabs of the present day, — ^who are still 
living under both the tent-poles and tent-cloths of 
Kedar; and, if cultivating and developing any 
scientific faculties at all, it is rather those connected 
with logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, and 
other mental affections, — than any of those branches 
of natural philosophy which might enable men to 
execute mathematical forms on a large scale, in a 
solid material, with exceeding accuracy, and with a 
power for enduring through all human time. 

True it is, no doubt, that the Almighty has it in 
His power to inspire any man, and for any ^rk 
whatever, though never so strange to his previous 
constitution and knowledge. But, judging from 
Scripture, that is not the manner in which it has 
generally pleased the Lord to exert His inspiration 
gift ; for in the instances recorded there, that man 
was almost invariably taken for either anointing 
or gifts who was nearer than his fellows to the 
quality required ; and who could perhaps on that 
very account, be afterwards permitted so much free 
agency even under inspiration, that the prophetic 
m^ljljl^es are generally found tinged more or less 
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with the previous life-experiences of each particular 
prophet. 

The defect, then, of the Shemites, in not having 
early improved their faculties for practical science, 
may have lost them an opportunity indeed, in the 
history of the world ; and in that case, gave it to the 
Gusea^. Of these we have not hitherto been hear- 
ing much ; but if it be true that their chief work 
remains behind them, and speaks in a language of 
which modem science is the simple and yet power- 
ful key, more will be known concerning them as the 
centuries roll past. 

{A new objection.) 

But now, that so much connected with Divine 
inspiration has been approximately made out, — an 
objection to the whole subject of this chapter 
may probably arise in some minds ; and, if Cuseans 
were Ifeally employed, such objection will be greatly 
st^n^g|[iencd, and probably stated thus : — 

* In the early ages of the world tliere were, and 
‘ even must have been, many inspirations from God 
‘ to but being connected merely with giving 

‘ to him in his infancy th beginnings of useful arts, 
‘ they were not deemed appropriate to be mentioned 
‘ in the Bibie, which records alone things necessary 
‘ to salvation. Now,’ continue these objectors, ‘ even 
‘ if the a?chite''t of the Great Pyramid was inspired, 
‘ still the subjei^ of .tiic Great Pyramid being con 
‘ nected with precisd^ such u.scful arts, its inspira 
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* tion cannot be looked on as a inspiration, 

‘ has no place in the Bible, and need claim no regard 
‘ from any Christian in the present day/ 

In reply to this, let us see what the Bible, which 
says so little about the builders of the Great Pyra- 
mid, may say about the Great Pyramid itself ; for 
from the Bible alone can a safe opinion be formed. 

Pyramid itself, whether Scripturally acknowledged? 

This branch of the religious bearings of the sub- 
ject we owe almost entirely to John Taylor. He it 
was who first perceived an allusion to the Great 
Pyramid in the Book of Job — a work arranged in 
its present shape by Moses, — but descriptive of the 
life-events of one who had flourished seven hundred 
years earlier, or at the very time nearly of the 
building of Great Pyramid. 

In the chronology of the margin of some Bibles, 
the date B.C. 1520 is inserted against the Book of 
Job, but more to represent the time of Moses writ- 
ing, than the age of Job’s living; while Townsend, 
in his Chronological Index to the Holy Scriptures, 
gives the date of Job liiruselt as B.c. 21£0, i.e., 
Avithin forty years of the Great Pyramid’s founda- 
tion ; and appends the following note : — 

‘ The life of Job is placed before the life of Abra- 
‘ ham, on the authority of Dr. Hales. Job himself, 

‘ or one of his contemporaries, is generally supposed 
' to have been the author of this book, which Moses 
‘ obtained whch in Midian, and, with some altera- 
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* tionB, addressed to the Israelites. But my chief 
‘ reason for assigning to the life of Job its present 

‘ date, is derived from a consideration of the manner 
‘ in which God has condescended to deal with 
‘ mankind. 

‘ Idolatry, as we read in the preceding part of 
‘ this period, had occasioned the dispersion from 

* Babel. It was gradually encroaching still further 
‘ on every family which had not yet lost the know- 
‘ ledge of the true God. Whoever has studied the 
‘ conduct of Providence, will have observed that 
‘ God has never left himself without witnesses in 
‘ the world to the truth of his religion. To the 
‘ latter times of patriarchism, Abraham and his 
‘ descendants ; to the ages of the Lcvitical law, 

‘ Moses, David, and the Prophets ; and to the first 
‘ ages of Christianity, the Apostles and the Martyrs, 

‘ were severally witnesses of the truth of God. But 
‘ w^ttjteve no account whatever, unless Job be the 
' nmk, that any faithful confession of the one true 

G# arose between the dispersion from Babel and 
' tbi call of Abraliam. Jf it b<'- said, that the fixmily 
‘ of Shem was the visible Church of that age, it 
‘ may be answered, that il is doubtful whether even 
' this family were not idolatrous, for Joshua tells 
‘ the Israelites (Joshua xxiv. 2) that the ancestors 
‘ of Abraham were worshippers of images.’ 

The time.-, o*^ Job then were cvitlently remarkable 
ones in the histmy of God’s government of the earth, 
even as Job IrihiseU’ was especially '*the servant of 
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‘ God and we may also imagine those times (with- 
out any guiding reference derived from their date, 
as above, and that of the Great Pyramid), to have 
been contained within the period of smaller Pyramid 
building for sepulchral purposes, — from the improved 
translation in Job iiL 13 and 14, as given now for 
several years past by Mr. Gliddon and other leading 
Egyptologists ; wherein we read after Job’s expressed 
wish to have died, his further exclamation : — 

‘ For now should I have lain still and been quiet, 

‘ I should have slept ; then had I been at rest 
* With kings and counsellors of the earth, which 
‘ built Pyramids (desolate places) for themselves.’ 

The manner of mention here contrasts rather 
noticeably with another, recently pointed out by Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, in Jeremiah’s Lamentations iii. 6. 
This Prophet wrote his inspired Lamentations in 
Egypt, so that it is perfectly possible that he may 
have seen the Pyramids, and included the Great one 
amongst those ‘ signs and wonders set in the land 
‘ of Egypt, by the Lord of Hosts, great in counsel 
‘ and mighty in w'ork : ’ and which signs and wonders 
being made to last there, even up to his, Jeremiah’s, 
day,^ may be inferred to have been of a material 
order. But that day was long subsequent to the 
time of Job ; probably in 588 b.c., when Pyramid 
building had long ceased throughout all Egypt ; 
and such specimens as still existed, w'cre separated 

at their foundation by more than twenty dynasties 
* . 

1 Jeremiah xxxii. 18 - 20 . 
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of kings j&rom tkat late period of the new empire 
in Egypt. Wherefore the mention of them by the 
Prophet of the Lamentations appears peculiarly 
appropriate in the words, — 

‘ He hath set me in dark places (or Pyramids), as 
‘ they that be dead of old.' 

While some of Job’s descendants are moreover 
often looked for among the Sabeans of Arabia, Mr. 
Palgrave mentions, in his volumes of recent and 
very instructive travel there, that old Arab writers 
relate of the Sabeans, ‘that they had a special 
‘ veneration for the two great Pyramids of Egypt, 

* believed by them to be sepulchres of Seth and 

* Idrees ; that their stated prayers recurred seven 
‘ times a day (although some others say five, — a 
‘ divergence which may admit of easy explanation), 

‘ and that during their devotions they turned their 
‘ faces to the north,’ — the direction of the entrance 
passages of those Pyramids, and 90° distant from 
the audfairt; western opening of tombs, or the 
general dl^tern direction of prayers.^ 

But with the further and more authoritative 
Biblical notice of the Great Pyramid, in the para- 
graph quoted from the nairgiually corrected transla- 
tion by John Taylor, — describing indeed ostensibly 
the Divine creation of the earth, though under the 

* Idrees, or Kdris being, moreover, said to be a name among the 
Arabians fer Eaoo) ; traditionally, merely, the third with Adam and 
Seth in the iiiventioxi of astronomy» and particnlarly connected with 
the polar star. (8ee MozyjLtrotht or the C'omteli^Uions^ pp. 7 ami 34, of 
Part n. ; sec also Howaitiyyse’s vol. n. pp. 342,* 349, and 360.) 
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figure, as he contend^ of the mechanical foundation 
of tile Great Pyramid, — ^there the description con- 
tains nothing sepulchral in its allusions; bearing 
indeed rather on metrology, and of a very signal 
and unusual kind, as thus : — 

‘ Where wast thou [the Lord answers Job out of the whirl- 
‘ wind], where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
‘ earth ? declare, if thou knowest (hast) understanding. 

* Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or 
‘ who hath stretched the line upon it ? 

‘ Whereupon are the sockets thereof made to sink (the founda- 
* tions thereof fastened) ? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

* When the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of 
^ God shouted for joy ? ’ ^ 

This description, if applied to the earth, that 
well-known ball of dense and heavy matter, revolv- 
ing in its endless course through thin ether or prac- 
tical vacuity, — is not only not exactly, but not in 
any degree, agreeable to the teaching of modem 
science ; nor indeed to another account of the earth 
as a whole, and in its position in space, in Job 
xxvi. 7, where of God the (h'oator it is sai,^ : — 

* He stretclieth out the north over the empty 
‘ place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.’ 

Hence the presumption is with John Taylor, that 
in chapter xxxviii. of tlie Book of Job, we have the 
creation of the earth under a type of something 
else, more human, more understandable, and more 
practical ; this type might be, indeed, in the earlier 
part of the description, the building of an ordinary 


‘ Job xxxviii. 4-7. 
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hous^— but tiie successive features elicited, the lay- 
ing the measures thereof ; the stretching a line upon 
it, as on its sloping sides, not vertical walls ; and 
above everything, the one and final comer-stone, as 
contradistinguished from the lower comer, or founda- 
tion, stones at the commencement of the building, 
-r-these seem to single out a metrological Pyramid, 
of all other real or hypothetical buildings whatever. 

* The sockets thereof being made to sink,’ is evi- 
dently a most peculiar phrase ; and would probably 
never have been fully appreciated, as it certainly 
was not correctly interpreted in the authorized 
Bible, — but for the perfectly independent discovery 
by Bonaparte’s savants in 1799, to the effect that 
the Great Pyramid had at least two such sockets, 
l.e., at its north-eastern and north-western base 
corners. Sockets these were, neatly cut out, or 
‘ ma(^ to sink,'’ with the chisel in the levelled sur- 
face ^the living rock ; and the foundational corner- 
ston^.of the casing, at these angles, were placed 
therein. An inimitable discovery was this, and 
nevei^o be forgotten, though some great men do 
forget it, for at once those two sockets (so far at 
least as concerned tho northern side - f the Great 
Pyramid), enabled the measures thereof, as originally 
laid out in primeval times, to be recently recovered ; 
and gave thereby the holding turn both to the 
theory of the Great Pyramid as being a metrological 
monument, and to the practice of th.e same, in 
showing it to be good reference for base-line 
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measures still ; besides illustrating this terse Scrip, 
ture phrase of ' the sockets thereof being made to 
‘sink.’ 

Hence, as we have ventured to express in our 
Dedication, the features thus discovered at the Great 
Pyramid, — by what one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
politically opposed historians could only call, years 
after, ‘ a singular accompaniment to a military ex- 
‘ pedition,’ viz., a corps of first-class savants , — ^these 
features, we say, are really * not unalluded to in 
‘ Holy Writ.’ 

By the Scriptures thus assisted and made plain to 
our comprehension, we oiurselves eoncluded the fur- 
ther existence of other two socket-holes, making up 
four equidistant sockets for the four lower corner- 
stones of the base of the Great Pyramid ; and such 
soekets were found last year by the first person who 
excavated intelligently for them, as already de- 
scribed in vol. i. chap, xviL 

So much then for the four lower corner-stones at 
the commencement, and completing the founda- 
tions, of the structure ; and after them comes the 
final test of a methodically constructed stone Pyra- 
mid being alluded to, in another still, and therefore 
a fifth, corner-stone being mentioned. Tliough men- 
tioned as being placed, not anywhere near the 
bottom or beginning of the P3TU,mid, but as forming 
its topmost comer or summit ; so that when that 
top corner-stone, emphatically the corner-stone, is 
laid,— -the building is thereby finished, its symmetry 
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perfected^ and in commemoration thereof, ‘the mom- 
‘ ing-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
‘ shouted for joy.’ Or, as in Zechariah iv, 7, where 
it is said that the ‘ bringing out the h.ead-stone of 

* the great mountain,* was greeted with shoutings, 

‘ Grace, grace, unto it.’ 

And^ now let us ask our readers, or our readers 
their hearers, how a series of men living in tents, as 
the Shemites of the period seem certainly to have 
done, were of their own experiences to acquire so 
much technical knowledge of the mode of building 
a stone Pyramid ; and to grow in such righteous 
enthusiasm therein, as to look on its final completion 
with rejoicing ideas of pure and high religion, unless 
they were assisted by inspiration ? And is it likely 
that acknowledged prophets of religious inspiration, 
would have employed again and again the features 
of a !%Tamid head-stone (which they had never 
seen) a#^a symbol of the Messiah himself, — unless 
sudh a m of the figure should have been approved 
of by the Author of all inspiration ? 

And lihat such a use was ma de of the chief or top- 
most coppir-stouc of a stone-built Pyramid, by both 
the Psalmist of Israel, and the Apostlco of the New 
Testament, — the late excellent John Taylor showed ; 
for their words, said he, apply to nothing else. 

Thus Da^'id, Psalm cxviii. 22 and 23, ‘The stone 
‘ which the builders refused, is become the head-stone 

‘ * Tile Gre.tt Pyramid, tlie nearest approach to a mountaio that 

* the art of man has |)ro(li4ed,’-^^T>ean Sianlcy^a and Palestine. 
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* of the comer ; this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
‘ marvellous in our eyes.’ 

And more particularly St. Paul, in Ephesians ii. 
20, distinguishing between the lower corner-stone^ 
which are the foundation, — and the upper corner- 
stone, which is the summit, head, and finish, and 
therefore the last, the noblest, and most essential 
part of the whole structure of a Pyramid, — ^but of a 
Pyramid alone, of all buildings under the sun, 
writes thus — 

‘ Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
‘ household of God ; and are built upon the founda- 

* tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 

‘ self being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
‘ building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
' holy temple in the Lord.’ ' > 

The same stone, before its visible elevation ttNWie 
chief or topmost corner of the Pyramid, has lilcewii^n 
been recognised as ‘ the stone of stumbling and*’rock 
‘of offence’^ to all disbelievers; physically*, on 
account of its inconvenient, many-cornered Agurc, 
always lying on the ground, with one acut4 angle 
stuck up in the air, — untoward among otb«r 
regular-shaped, flattish buUding-blockP;-- ^formiB|| 
therefore the very image, according to* Jflbn 
lor, of the dangerous stone, ‘ on whidi, whosoevPS? 

* shall tall, shall be broken, but on whomsoever it 
‘ shall fall’ (especially if it be from the top of the 
Great Pyramid), ‘ it will grind him to powder.’* 

’ 1 Peter ii, 8. * Mattheur xxi 44. 
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An early mediaeval traveler, M. Bclon, reporte 
having been shown, in tbe valley of Jehoshaphafi 
near Jerusalem, the stone to which our Lord alluded 
in the preceding sentence, and states that it was 
‘triangular.’ The mere general circumstance of a 
relic being shown in any Palestinian locality is 
usually thought now to be more against, than for, 
the probability of its genuineness. But in this case, 
the alleged triangular shape, which is a very usual 
popular method of describing a Pyramidal figure, is 
a curious coincidence at the least, with what John 
Taylor had concluded from his theory of a Pyramid 
topmost corner-stone ; and may have some coimexion 
with mementoes of Egj'ptian experiences left behind 
them by Philition and the other Cusean shepherds, 
at the various spots which they inhabited for a time 
in South Judaea, and particularly in Hebron, before 
proceeding farther north. 

Should the Cave of Machpelah, among its long- 
hoarded contents, ever reveal to Europeans such a 
i»yiamidal stone in good preservation, — there can bo 
no doubt that scientific examination would be able 
to distinguish, with extreme accuracy and conse- 
quent certainty, whether it could have juce formed 
the head-stone of the Great Pyramid or not. From 
the earliest times of history, that head-stone has 
been removed;^ and one is greatly inclined to 
imagine thatiteilfemoval may not have been alto- 
gether accid€»taili(%bat that it will be rediscovered 
some day, a ^ent yet unimpeachable witness of 
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events which took place four thousand years ago ; 
and may have still to subserve a part in the history 
of the world. 

Meanwhile, however, as this is only a fond hope ; 
and as we trust that proof has now been abundantly 
adduced, illustrative of the inspired authors of the 
Bible both having been familiar, in the spirit, with 
characteristic features of the foundation, construc- 
tion, and finishing of the Great Pyramid ; and havmg 
looked on it with the utmost alloAvable religious 
respect, — making use of its similes for the noblest 
religious purposes known to Christianity, only ; — the 
argument of this last branch of our present subject, 
or that the Pyramid building in itself, and quite 
independent of any particular agency employed in 
its building, is owned and acknowledged in. the 
Scriptures, both of the old and new covenants,— 
may be considered, like every other section in the 
chapter, to have been settled in the affiirmativc. 
Wherefore the next step should be, to take up the 
whole elements of the case, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain to what end, all these ancient facts and modem 
discoveries, culminating just at this time, may pro- 
bably be leading. Yet for one moment more, an<l 
in the course of a very short chapter, we must re- 
quest our kind reader’s attention to the bearing on 
the case of one more item of lay learning, partly 
astronomical, but unfortunately not altogether so. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON SOME POINTS IN PRIMEVAL ASTRONOMY. 

Who invented the oldest Constellations ? 

In preparing the star- maps of Plates vil., Vlli., 
and IX., certain figures of the constellations were 
introduced, to assist the reader in identifying the 
stars concerned in the problem then laid before 
him. Such being the sole purpose, the figures were 
those ordinarily received in the present day; ex- 
cepting only, that Canes Venatici, Lynx, Camelo- 
pardalis, and a few lesser asterisms, had been 
omitted, on account of their extremely modem 
European invention. 

The other figures, however, which had been 
.‘.llowed to remain, although generally reputed ‘ the 
' ancient constellations,’ are not, for comparison with 
Great Pyi-amid astronomy, much more satisfactory 
than the aljove rejected wnes ; being to a gi'cat ex- 
tent not older than the time of the Greeks, and in 
their present form, of the Alexandrine Greeks only. 
They were, t oo, eVett at that date, so evidently per- 
verted in sci.inl’fie ignorance and poetic presumption 
from a still older system, and one of more serious as 
well as solemn import, — as to give refiaarkable illus- 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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tration to that maxim of Scaliger, * QrcBculorvm est 

* mentiri, et falsa verts affingere.' Or, as the labo- 
rious Bryant feels compelled to write, after extensive 
investigations into the antiquities of history and 
geography,— 

‘ Great part of the knowledge that we are pos- 
‘ sessed of, in relation to ancient times, has been 
‘ transmitted to us through the hands of the Greeks ; 
‘ for which we are to make proper acknowledgment. 
‘ But when we consider how much more they might 
‘ have transmitted, and how foul and turbid the 
‘streams are that arc derived to us, it takes olf 
‘ much from the obligation.’ 

And again : ‘ Sometimes they (the Grecians in 
‘ transmitting primeval history) only translated the 
‘ names of places ; which was something tolerable ; 
‘ for there was then a chance of recurring to the 
‘ primitive language, and recovering the original ; 
‘ as the meaning would lead one to the truth. But 
‘ they were too vain to be consistent even in this ; 
‘ and what one advanced another confounded ; each 
‘ thinking that ho had a right to change things, and 
‘ new-model them to his taste. Above all things 
‘ they strove to introduce their own gods and heroes ; 
‘ and to attribute everything to their performance, 

‘ wheresoever transacted. Their vanity was so great 
‘ in this respect, and their prejudices so s1aro%, that 
‘ it led them into a thousand childish earors ; but, 

‘ when they were not originally mistakenj, they wil 

* fully deviated ; imposing names on places, and 
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‘ adding legendary stories, which they must know 
‘ were foreign to the countries where they introduce 
‘ them. Hence we are informed that one branch of 
‘ the Nile was denominated from a sailor of Mem- 
‘ laus, and another from Peleus of Thessaly; that 
‘ Perseus gave name to Persia ; and that the Medes 
‘ received their name from Medea ; and what hap- 
‘ pened on the occasion. For they were never guilty 
‘ of a mistake, but they framed some story to support 
‘ it.’ Or, as a more recent author puts it, a shade 
more philosophically, — ‘ it was a part of the Greek 
‘ character to frame systems on insufficient know- 
‘ ledge, and to explain false systems by false hypo- 
‘ theses.’* 

Unfortunately, in the present state of astronomy 
and literature, it is much easier to find proofs 
demonstrative of the Greek and Greek- Alexandrine 
constellations not having been first in the field, than 
to show what the more ancient system precisely 
was. With exceeding truth and judgment, there- 
fore, riie author of the article Constellation in the 
Penny Cyclopcedia writes : — ‘ It is sufficient for us 
‘ here to say, that it is certain wc derive ourconstel- 
‘ lations from the Greeks, and that it is nearly as cer 
' tain that they derived them from the East, though 
‘ it is highly probable that they altered the legends 
‘ to suit their owni my tiiology, and in some instances 
‘ even the Their firmament, if it confined 

‘ itself to locoriiliag the vast and striking evenl.s of 

' Saturn and p. 10 V Uichanl A. Proctor, B. 

•I 
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* their mythic system, aa in Argo or Hercules, 

* might bear an external presumption of originality, 
‘ which it wants altogether while so prominent a 

* constellation as the Great Bear represents nothing 
*but the unimportant and irrelevant stoiy of 

* Callisto.’ 

Even if we begin with known and scientific, times 
not very distant from our own, we cannot feel 
greatly impressed with either the dignity in spirit, 
or worthiness of the objects, of modem constellation- 
makers. For thus writes the celebrated Hevelius, 
whom all men are now so content to follow, that 
they have placed his new constellations side by side 
with those which have descended to us of old : — 
1st, ‘ Because Bootes is regarded as a caller, brawler, 

* and hunter, who pursues the bear in hunting, and 
‘ raises liLs hand and arm as if in the act of slipping 
‘ his dogs, I could not find a more suitable place for 
‘ CanesYenatici. One of them I have called A 

‘ because the name is very pleasing to me, and is 
‘ well known to the poets. The other 1 have called 
‘ Ohara, because most likely to Bootes, after the 
‘ manner of huntsmen, a female dog, on account of 
' its greater fleetness of foot, would be more chara, 
‘ or favourite.’^ 

2d, ‘ Of certain nine stars I have formed between 
‘ the Great Bear and the Greater Lion, a less or 
‘ junior Lion, and the reason was this : — 1 wished 

* to disturb the arrangement of the astrologers as 

« 

/ i: * From the Prodromtts Aatronomi<B, 
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‘ Utde as possible ; and seeing that the Bear and the 
‘ Lion are usually considered the most violent and 
‘ ferocious of animals, I put in between them an 
‘ animal of the same order, that the stars of which 
‘ it is composed might retain the same qualities.’ 

3d, ‘ The Fox and Goose ( Vidpecula et Anser) 

‘ constellation was made on this principle, that being 
‘ composed of stars between the Eagle and Lyre, 

‘ both of them over rapacious and voracious animals, 

‘ it (the Fox and Goose) should pursue the same 
‘ nature. This fox, then, has stolen a goose, wliich 
‘ he carries in his mouth at a run to Cerberus, that 
‘ three-headed, infernal, and devouring dog, by 
‘ which he may have a breakfast and some comfort, 

‘ before he is killed by Hercules, already raising his 
‘ club for the pur^x)se. Thus 1 have been able to 
‘ loe^ the Fox and Goose in this position as appro- 
‘ praiely to the fables of the poets as conformably 
‘ to tlie rules of the astrologers.’ 

The Lyre, though we all know it to be a perfectly 
iundeent musical instrument, is here spoken of as a 
voracious animal, — l)ecause the medkeval astrono- 
mers made the Lyre a heraldic blazon on the breast 
of a certain ‘ falling ciigle but the classical poem 
of Aratus, and a very ancient MS. in the British 
Museum, mid generdly considered to decide for the 
claims of th^^mUBical iiistrament, pure and simple ; 
while the tdluded to above has in most 

modern mapa been replaced by a maiiy-headcd smvko 
of small size. 
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According, in the ne;it place, to a rather earlier 
authority, or Thomas Hood of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in A.D. 1590 and author of a discourse on 
the celestial globe, the following is an explanation 
of the length of tail possessed by the Great Bear : — 
\Scholar. — I marvel why (seeing she hath the 

* forme of a beare) her taile should be so long. 

‘ Master. — I imagine that Jupiter, fearing to come 

* too nigh unto her teeth, layde holcle on her tayle, 

* and thereby drewe her up into the heaven ; so 

* that shee of herself being very weightie, and the 

* distance from the earth to the heavens very great, 
‘ tliere was much likelihood that her tayle must 
‘ stretch. Other reason know I none.’^ 

If again we seek the earliest transmitted Greek 
legends of the same constellations, — we arc told 
there, n^uch of the amours of Jupiter with the frail 
Callisto ; of her metamorphosis into a bear by Diana 
for her breach of chastity; of Jupiter saving her 
from hunters by transferring her to the skies ; and 
of her then component stars not being allowed, in 
describing their circumpolar revolutions, to dip 
below the horizon, — because the ocean deities re- 
fused to let their pure w'aters be polluted l^y the 
presence of the concubine of Jupiter.^ 

For the e;irth was at the time considered among 
the Greeks as being an extensive flat, reaching to 
the very heavens on the horizon ; while the omjthcdos 

^ AtLniral Sinyth*8 Celestial Cijcle, vol. ii. p. 310. 

Sir G. Cornewall LuwIb'h Anckut Aslronoinyt p. 64. 
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or navel-stone, marking the centre of such earth- 
flat, was proudly shown in the temple of Delphi ; 
to prove that Greece was in the centre of the 
whole world.* 

In feet all prosecution of the subject of the con- 
stellations amongst, or from, the schoolmen of the 
present day, up to and including the classic authors 
of Alexandria, Rome, and Greece, — ends only in 
shame of soul, vexation of spirit, and prejudice, 
probably, that even the most ancient, or pre-Gre- 
cian, constellations never had any noble meaning 
or scientific use. And as the author of Mazzaroth^ 
says, on viewing the proceedings of one very 
learned man in this country, — ‘ Therefore it is 
‘ evident that this great astronomer had not, in the 
‘ course of his studies, met Avith any account of 
‘ their (the older constellations’) possible significa- 
‘ tion w|>ich appeared to him worthy of notice.’ 

HeiMft a different track altogether recprircs to be 
taken, if we would arrive at an acquaintance with 
the primeval wisdom of the earth touching the 
hcavei^y constellations. And while the Great Pyra- 
mid has now recently proved that, quite agreeably 
with much of ancient tradition, such knowledge 
did once exist, — the author of Mazzaroth has for 
some years past, indicated that the most probable 
road to it would|bc found in the Hebrew language. 

' Sir George 0<;tQe^all Lewis’s AucWvt Astrononv,*, p. 4. 

MazziwoUi or i)i€ ConUkSlaUmu* By Mis« F. Kolleston. L*'ndon, 
1862. 
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‘ For it is in the Hebrew antiquity alone/ — says 
that most learned linguistic writer, after deep re- 
searches into the most ancient forms of Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other Eastern languages, — * in the 
‘ Hebrew antiquity only, that we find any vestige 

* of a received, connected, and respectable meaning 

* being attached to the names of constellations,’ 
And as an illustration that such an improvement 
does take place there, besides there being in that 
language a higher antiquity to rest upon, than 
amongst any of the classics,— the same author pro- 
ceeds to describe the signs of the zodiac as borne on 
the standards of the tribes of Israel, — and with 
meanings partly retrospective and partly prophetic 
attached to them, — in their, the Israelites’, marcli 
under Moses through the wilderness ; besides claim- 
ing the same signs as being also alluded to in the 
blessing of Jacob, as early as 1700 B.a, or fully on(^ 
thousand years before the Greeks were known fis a 
people. 

If too, wo deviate at all from this well-marked 
Hebrew road, and try another very different lan- 
guage, though equally pre- Grecian, such as the 
Egyptian, — we lose sight of the early constellations 
immediately. For even that eminent Philo-Mizraite, 
Baron Bunsen, has been constrained to record, at 
p. 3o3 of his fourth volume of Egypt's Place in 
Universal HistO'^'y, that the signs of the zodiac were 
' wholly unknown to the Egyptians till the reign 
‘ of Trajan.’ And although M. Arago and a few 
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other academicians used to believe in the extreme 
ancientness of the zodiacs at Denderah, Esneh, and 
elsewhere on the Nile, — the researches of all modem 
hierologists have united in fixing them to the later 
part of the Roman period only. 

A claim, however, is put in by the learned M. 
Idele:^ for the zodiacal figures, and perhaps some 
extra-zodiacal ones also, having been known to the 
‘ Chaldees, at a very early period and we may 
fortunately pursue this important, though rather too 
indefinite, statement, a little further, by referring to 
Mr. Proctor’s admirable book on Saturn and its 
System, published in 1865. For that most original 
author, dealing with ancient as well as modem 
astronomy, feels compelled to look through the 
Chaldees of subsequent history, — when their astro- 
nomy was degraded to astrology, and they them- 
selves were enslaved to do the will of Assyrian 
despots on the banks of the lower Euphrates, — and 
to trace the rise of their old characteristic science, 
as wellNlis their own best days, to earlier times, when 
their Ousean forefathers enjoyed freedom and self- 
government, in a land situated somewhere about the 
fortieth degree parallel < f north latit uue. 

This result, again alluded to in his * star-maps,’ 
Mr. Proctor deduces with much skill from calcula- 
tions, which he bases on features taught subse- 
quently in be+h-the Greek and Hindoo astronomies ; 
but features evkh.utly not belonging to tlio dates of 
those systemi^ or even to those Countries at any 
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time. Those countries were in fact only making 
use, and rather ignorant use, of the discoveries 
of an earlier age, another part of the world, and a 
different race of men, — or the Chaldeans ; at that 
period of Chaldee history too, when they ‘ resided 
‘ in Armenia, between the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, 
‘ not very far from Mount Ararat ; and at a date 
* somewhere between 2200 and 1800 B.C.’ 

Now these dates include the probable time of the 
Cusean and Chaldsean shepherd Philition, of Great 
Pyramid story, immigrating, perhaps returning, 
through Palestine to that same Armenian and 
Median region above indicated (chap, viii p. 527), 
after his remarkable sojourn in the land of Siriad, 
or Egypt. And after his eventful occupation there, 
in superintending the construction of botli an astro- 
nomically placed, and a generally scientific, build- 
ing ; in which, too, the chief metrological standards 
commemorated, were the sjime as those po.ssc.s.sed in 
after days by the Hebrews, — as well when they went 
down into Egypt under Jaool) (.see Sir Isaac New- 
ton on Cubits), as when they came up therefrom 
under Moses, 

Hence, even from the metrology alone, there ap- 
pears a something of possession in common between 
the early Chalda3im knowledge on one side, and the 
Hebrew on the other, — as to certain useful and 
accurate practical deductions from botli astronomical 
and geographical science of a very liigh order. 

But much mbre remarkably still does this con- 
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nexion come out in the astronomical part of the 
memorializations. For there, the Great Pyramid 
does, by its peculiar combination of a polar star, — 
taken on the meridian below the pole, — with an 
opposite zodiacal constellation above the pole, very 
remarkably single out for world-wide notice and 
time-long attention, the several asterisms of Scorpio, 
Aquarius, Pisces, and the Pleiades. Not only so too, 
but it assigns them to exact and precise dates ; 
which, when combined with the Biblical history for 
the same period, vivifies and renders vocal the char- 
acteristic expressions of all those figures (p. 493). 

Here then, is a wonderful agreement in mind 
between, (1.) the building of the Pyramid, (2.) the 
invention of the constellations, and ( 3 .) certain 
gi’aiM primeval phenomena recorded in Scripture. 
Tharifigrcement too, will appear yet all the more 
striking, when we consider that there is no attempt 
made to assign any physical efiects to the stars in 
these or all other constellations, and no endeavour 
t<|k<explain, in any manner, the production of the 
Deluge ; but that the stars were taken as they 
were, and as they are still, by the architect ol the 
Groat Pyramid, and simply an ol)stiving method 
invented, by which they were made to fix certain 
dates. Similarly, too, the star's were taken as they 
were, by the inventor; of the corrsteUauons, wlioover 
ho was or w’ onever he lived ; and out of his mind 
(not from the arrangement of the s+^ars themselves, for 
there is nothing of th« kiu'l traceable there), certain 
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figures were invented and attached to those stars. 
And there those figures have remained ever since, 
with a preternatural fixity ; for, with very little 
alteration at any time, — either of character, mode 
of action, or name, — they have outlived all the suc- 
cessive great monarchies of the earth. 

Hence the date of invention, of at least the above 
specified constellations, cannot be less than that of 
the building of the Great Pyramid, or 2170 B.C., and 
may not improbably be more. Whether the learned 
author of Mazzaroth is justified, from the quarter of 
language and old tradition, in taking them up, 
through the sur\dvors of the Deluge, to a vet)'^ much 
higher epoch still, we arc not prepared at present to 
give any opinion. 

But having already laid before our readers both 
mediaeval and Grecian ideas of certain well-known 
astcrisms, it may be only right to exhibit silso a 
specimen of the kind of results imagined to have 
been amved at by the writer just mentioned, — 
when studying the same celestial phenomena from 
a mainly Hebrew point of view. Wo conclude tins 
section, therefore, with Miss Eolleston’s last 
page:— 

‘ In the time of Seth and Enoch (the supposed 
‘ originators of the ancient constellations under 
* Divine inspiration, and for prophetic purposes of 
‘ religious comlort to all mankind after the fall), the 
‘ pole was among the stars of Draco, the emblem of 
‘ th^^^emy ; thfe constellation of the Lesser-sheep- 
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‘ fold' had no relation to it. But by degrees the 
‘ pole drew nearer to the brightest star in that con- 
‘ steUation ; the sheep represented by three of its 
‘ other stars, as quitting their earthly fold (the 
‘ believing Church) seemed going forth to the cyno- 
‘ sure, faintly typifying Ifim who was and is the 
‘ objeej; of their faith. In the brilliant intensifica- 
‘ tion of this emblem of the fold and sheep going 
‘ forth, the Greater fold (now miscalled the Great 
‘ Bear), it is strikingly represented that their course 
‘ is to the Great Shepherd and Guardian of the flocks 
‘ typified in Arcturus, He who cometh and returneth. 

‘ The tliree stars, daughters of the flock, seem fol- 

1 Noteu from Mazzaroth^ pp. 29 and 30, on the Great and Lesser 
Sheep-folds, mivscalleil Rears ; — 

‘ It lias been remarked by Oriental scholars, that the Arab astronomy 

* abounds with allusions to cattle, but without observing that the 

* (.amel, the }>eculiar possession of the desert tribes, tloes not exist 

* among the emblems. Only once, if at all, does even the name occur 

* among the more obscure names of minor stars, as iu is said to do in 
‘ Cancer. Were proof needed that astronomy did not originate in 
‘ Arabia, this circumstance would afford it. Tlie cattle with which the 

* nomenclature of the stars abound, arc the lamb ami the kid of sacri- 
‘ Gee, the flock of the shepherd, the sacriticial ram and bull of the 
‘zodiac, where the western nations still behold them; but besides 
‘ these are the magnificent emblems of lb greater and lesser sheep-folds, 

‘ with their sheeii, long obscured by fable and misconstruction the 
‘ names by which tliey wore »riginally distingnished — names ] erverted 
‘ by the Greeks and Homans, but still to be traced in the records of 

* Oriental astronomy. Most people know tin* remarkable constellation 

* called by some the Great Bear, by others the Vlough, or Charles’s 
‘ Wain. In reference to the stiirry host, the Rook of Job mentious 
‘ Ash “ Canst thou guide Ash and her offspring ? ' w'here the Eng- 

* lish has “ Arcturus ami liis sons,'’ according to the confessedly imper- 

* feet Greek trans’ ion of this most ancient and dillicult book. It is 
‘ not, however, far wide of the real meaning in this pHce, as Arcturus, 

* though not in the sa.ao constellation, a]ipe^irs to lead or govern the 
‘ three stars, where wo still find ^he lame Bcnet-naisli, the daughters 
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* lowing, seeking Him ; but two, representing the 

* boundaries of the fold, point above to the star 
‘ typifying Him in the earlier dispensation, the 
‘ Lesser, and as it were further removed fold. There 
‘ He, the Great Shepherd of the sheep, is figured 
‘ above, gone before ; and below in Arcturus, as 
‘ about to return in greater glory. The foot of the 
‘ other figure, the suffering Mighty One, is on the 

* head of the Dragon lielow. 

‘ These emblems made part of the ancient astro- 
‘ nomy, but the guiding star was not the Pole-star 
‘ then, nor will it always be. Still, while to us it 
‘ seems to be so, it is well to connect it with Him to 

‘ of Ash, the assoml)lo.(l. The Arabs still call this constellation Al- 

* Naish, or Annaish, the onlcreil or assembled tog£?ther as shccj» in a 

* fold. The ancient Jewish commentators on Job, say that Ash is the 
‘ seven stars in the Great Bear. In the three stars, miscallcil the Tail, 

* where we find the name Beiiet-naish, there is also ^lizar, a gnai'ilod 

* or enclosed place. Another name is Alioth, the ewe t>r she-goat, near 
‘ W'hich is the star celebrated in modern a.stronomy, A1 C’or, the lamb. 

‘ Among other names in this constellation, El A cola also is a foM : 

‘ Pbacad is a watched or guarded place ; Ollbh^, in Hcbrc‘w, a she- 
‘ bear, is still written on onr globes ; but in .Arabic, I)ubah is cattle, 

* and in Hebrew Daber i.s a fold, either of whicli might ea.sily be inis- 

* taken for Dubh*'' by the. Greek.s, and nndcrstoo4 as a hear. 

* In the name of tlie nyni]»h ( alisto, by Greek fable said to be 
‘ changed inbi the con.stcllation, we lind the Semitic root, which \v(* 

* meet again in the west as Caula or sheep-fold. With the idea of 

* a sheep-fold in the mind, it needs but to look at these seven ni- 
‘ maritablc stars to perceive how w'eli in imaged there the fold, and 
‘ the sheep jiroceeiling from the corner of it, as if following the bright 
‘ star Arcturus, always 8ai<l to be the guardian of these stars, whatever 

* they might be callwl, Arcturus means, Ho cometh the guardian 

* or keeper. 

‘ As in Ursa Major, so in Ursa Minor, the Semitic names show 
‘ that here also were set forth the fold and the flock, in Scripture 
' mcta])i 2 or the <'lh’ir^h ; and its chief star Al Gedi, the kid or lamb 
‘ of sac rifice ; called also Areas, the son of the Supreme Deity.* 
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‘ whom the hearts of His people turn as the needle 
‘ to the Pole. 

* These leading or guiding stars, Arcturus in 
‘ Bootes, and Kochab or Cynosura in the Lesser 
‘ sheep-fold, have both symbolized the Great Shcp- 
‘ herd of the sheep, — Him whom they follow in life, 

‘ and trust in, to attain to His side in departing to 
* be with Him, which is far better.’ 

Proposed Reforms among the Constellations. 

Modern astronomers have little true love for the 
constellations, as usually aceei)ted and fixed by 
modern public opinion ; for they are of no acknow- 
ledged use to them when actually observing, and 
have even become rather ridiculous in their eyes. 
There was a well organized and rather sweeping at- 
tempt a few years ago, headed by the first astrono- 
my of the age, to reform those strange figures — at 
le(itet for the southern hemisphere, — altogether. The 
outcry at the Astronomical Society was very loud ; 
■ Hfr,’ had said their intellectual leader. Sir John 
Horsehel, in his Outlines of Astronomij, ‘ the con- 
‘ stellations seem to have been almost puipcsely 
‘ named and delineated t j cause as much confusion 
‘ and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes 
' twine thi’ough long and contorted areas of the 
‘ heavens, where no memory can follow them ; bears, 
‘ lions, am;, fishes, Ijwge and small, northern and 
‘ southern, confuse ainomenclature,’ etc. etc. 

These were among the poi>it3, the reform of which 
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was to be attended to in future ; and the improved 
arrangement was therefore to have consisted, in 
dividing and subdividing the surface of the heavens 
by lines, defined for the most part by circles of 
right-ascension and declination ; names being given 
to such areas or sectional spaces, and also to the 
principal stars therein, culled from the neutral liter- 
ary ground of classical antiquity and mythology ; 
on some well-considered general system too, so that 
the name of a star, or its section, should always give 
some idea of its place in the sky. 

Had this attempt been successful, — it would have 
been a triumph to the furtive Greeks and their 
heathen gods and goddesses, who would have been 
thereby re-established with new force on the minds 
of all educated men. And it would have been creat- 
ing greater difficulties than ever in the way of re- 
covering the truly ancient constellations, or what 
came down to the Greeks from the purer light of 
primeval times ; and which they, before passing on 
for the use of posterity, sophisticated, metamor- 
phosed, and mythologized, for their own and their 
false gods’ glory. We are rather glad, therefore, 
that modern astronomy was not allowed to assist at 
so untoward an improvement ; though we must 
acknowledge that the arguments on which the at- 
tempted reform finally foundered, were not the right 
ones ; and are very little satisfying still, to the soul 
of the astronomer pursuing his science for itself 
alone. It was said, for instance, ‘ no modem im- 
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‘ provcr must presume to disturb an ancient dis- 

* coverer, therefore the modem astronomer must 
‘ not remove the long-established Greek names of 

* both stars and constellations.’ But as wo have just 
seen, the Greeks were not the original discoverers, 
earliest observers, or first namers of the stars and 
groups^ of stars ; and for us to be keeping up their 
nomenclature, is only confirming the success of 
their unjust appropriation of the works of their 
predecessors ; and approving their anticipatory 
fracture also of our wcll-considcred rules and 
principles of just procedure. 

Again it was said, and said triumphantly, in 
opposition to the proposed reformation, ‘ that the 
‘ existing system of constellations maintains the cor- 
‘ respondcncc between the old astronomy and the 
‘ new : while, moreover, the ancients having looked 
‘ to the rising and setting of certain constellations, 
‘ for their times of ploughing, sowing, sailing, and 
' ailing, a general knowledge of the scheme is ncces- 
‘ sary for understanding their poets, historians, phy- 
‘ sicians, and writers dc Re Rustied.’ But this 
apology evidently fails, in the first place, by, as 
before, not going far enough back on tiie stream of 
time to reach the real ancients ; for Greek authors 
are the earliest ones alluded to in this extract : 
and in the second place, by indicating that the 
method cf o!j8k w ing the constellations then in vogue 
amongst the Greeks, w'as so weak in execution and 
erroneous in principle, th it uo working astro}UHncr 
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of the present day would care to inconvenience him- 
self very mueh in his daily practice, for the sake of 
keeping up the glorious memory of such very poor 
ancients as those, in the matter of practical astro- 
nomy. 

With whom rests the right to name, or re-name. 

Especially too will this be the feeling among 
workers of the present day, when they discover that 
the much earlier races of men who really invented 
those constellations which the Greeks afterwards 
appropriated, had far more accurate ideas and more 
successful methods of making astronomical observa- 
tions ; for they observed stars, not at their nsings 
and settings, but at their meridian transits. So 
that in times far before those of the Greeks, — the 
mere existence of this method at once indicates, that 
there were then a more exact astronomy, better 
knowledge of physics, and truer understanding of 
mechanics actually in practice, than that ingenious 
people of Hellas in after times ever possessed a 
notion of ; in fact, an astronomy as much superior 
to the early Greek, as the primitive religion of man- 
kind (whencesoever that might have been derived)* 
waspurer than the Grecian mythology. W o can indeed 
hardly paint in words sufficiently powerful the not 
decMne merely, but the positive catastrophe, which 
befell the practice of astronomy when, from the hands 

^ See Thour/hff> q.* the Doubts of the. Day^ by the Dowager Lady 
Sbelley ; London, 1864 ; especially pages 16 to 20. 
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of those who directed the building of the Great 
Pyramid, — in part to commemorate the then 
polar star, equatorial star, and equinoctial point 
being all on the meridian together (see Plate 
viii.) — ^it passed on to Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks, to be by them employed not only on 
loss well selected stars for chronological purposes ; 
but, on risings and settings, in place of meridian 
passages ! 

This method of mendian observation, which so 
signally marked the pre-Grecian astronomy of the 
Great Pyramid, and generally of the Pleiades year, 
— is a main feature likewise of modem astronomy ; 
even as we hope the worship of the true God, the 
God of the earliest patriarchs of old, is by the grace 
of God, the inheritance renewed of the present age. 
So that in seeking, on the score of astronomy, to 
produce an acquaintance between the earliest and 
latest times of man upon earth, we find a remark- 
able resemblance between these two chronological 
extremes ; for on each occasion, the tme religion is 
accompanied by right and learned principles in the 
grandest of all the sciences. In the last instance 
indeed, the admirable meridian observation-method 
was arrived at by the slow development of human 
learning, gradually working its way through many 
thousand years ot‘ toil, towards the light ; but in 
the former, at least in the case of its chief practical 
manifestation, or at the Great Pyramid, it was 
accompanied by proofs loth scientific and religious 
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of having been given at once, and suddenly, to 
chosen men by Divine inspiration. 

This similarity in practical religion and observing 
methods in astronomy, of either end of man’s career, 
or rather of his earlier, with the present age, — 
for when the end is to come we know not, — and the 
total contrast of both of them to all that has been 
prevailing among nations and people in the interval, 
— is strangely illustrated in the polar stars of the 
sky. We have now for the northern hemisphere, 
a good pole-star, a Ursm Minoris, and the accuracy 
of modern meridional astronomy is greatly promoted 
thereby ; five thousand years ago, too, more or less, 
there was another good pole-star, viz., a Draconis, 
respectable in brightness, and inimitable for proxi- 
mity to the pole ; but in all the intervening period 
there has been nothing to compare with cither ; as 
may be instantly perceived on reference to our star- 
map, Plate VII. 

We do not certainly pretend to know any suffi- 
cient reason why true astronomy should flourisli 
only when the northern heavens show a good pole- 
star, — ^but it has apparently, somehow or other, been 
so as yet ; and though much is still talked in litera- 
ture about Greek and Phoenician pole-stars, as used 
in navigation, they were from six to twelve degrees 
from the pole, and therefore mightily inexact if 
looked on as roiation-point references. Neither can 
we give the mariners of those nations all credit for 
making the best possible use of what nature placed 
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at their disposal in that age of the world ; for if, as 
Chevalier Bunsen states,^ the Phoenicians employed 
/3 Ursae Minoris, under the name of Astarte, Has, 
and Hastoreth, queen of the Zidoniaus, for their 
polar star, as early as 2000, or even 2200 B.c., — 
making as much use of it, and regarding it as holy to 
them, as the Eg)q)tians did of Sirius to themselves for 
their ends and their purposes, — we can only say that 
the Phoenicians did not take the best star, seeing that 
a Draconis was then at only half the distance from 
the pole that /3 Ursa) Minoris was ; and this last 
star, never even in subsequent years came within 
some six degrees and a half of the rotation point of 
the heavens. 

Chevalier Bunsen indeed contends in favour of 
the Phoenician preference, that a Draconis could not 
compare against /3 Uma) Minoris in the matter 
of brightness ; for accordiirg to him, the latter 
star was of the first magnitude, ‘ the brilbant one 
bf the Jirst magnitude. Beta of the Little Bear,’ 
he writes (vol. iv. p. 350) ; and again, ‘ this same 
* brilliant star j3.’ But we are quite unaware of hb 
having the smallest aixtliority for asserting that 
that star was ever abov* its present s-ize, or of the 
third magnitude only ; and as a little further 
on, he makes the star belong to the Great Bear, 
we fear that this part of his text, whether by 
printer’s t irt'r or otherwise, is not much to be de- 
pended oi\. 

' P/itO' in rnit'trftaf Jlisforpt vd. iv. i'. 3r>3. 
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The Co)istellati(ms as means for perpetuating 
Ideas. 

But while we are thus showing the similar stellar 
facilities for exact astronomy, which the heavens of 
five thousand years ago, and these alone in all time 
past, were ofiering in their day, — to what they are 
again affording now ; and the similar ideas which 
then prevailed amongst men as to the best method 
of making astronomical observations, for either the 
absolute fixation of place, or accurate determination 
of time, — with what are newly approved of in the 
world at present, — we are involuntarily affording 
grounds for an argument, and one of no mean 
importance, for the continued use of constellation 
arrangements of some kind. 

The modern astronomer in a meridian observatory, 
working on from year to year, finds the right 
ascension and declination of a star, spite of the 
small alterations by precession in such short lengths 
of time, to be abundantly sufficient, and even very 
convenient, both for distinguishing the star as by a 
name, and for directing a telescope to its place in the 
heavens. But when the most important question for 
solution, both by that observer and all astronomers, 
comes to be, the connexion of the present astronomy 
with that of four thousand years ago, — then, right 
ascension and declination will neither serve the pur- 
poses of a name, nor the us(;s of a, ready finder ; foi' 
truly we may .say, o Dracfuiis we know, and the 
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Pleiadss we know, — but who . arc right ascension 
12h. 4m. 268., with declination 86° 18' 0", and right 
ascension 23L 58m. 45s., with declination 4°11'55"? 
They are certainly not tho present places of the 
previously mentioned stars, even to the most ap- 
proximate naked-eye observation ; for these places 
are respectively, right ascension 14 h. Om. 46 s., 
with 'declination 65° 0' 53", and right ascension 
3h. 89m. 31s., with declination 23° 41' 1*7"; yet 
are the former very diverse numbers the places 
after all of the self-same stars about four thousand 
years ago 1 

Although these vast variations of numerical posi- 
tions, would be lessened by adopting ecliptic latitude 
and longitude in place of right ascension and decli- 
nation, — the movements of the plane of the ecliptic, 
in periods so enormous as four thousand years, 
would prevent such variations disappearing alto- 
gether, besides introducing many other incon- 
veniences ; but the ‘ Pleiades in the shoulder of the 
‘ Bull,’ remain in that situation age after age, 
mthout any sensible change. Hence, if any one 
had wished to preserve the same names of the stars, 
and hand down tho same ideas unchanged on certain 
subjects from primitive man to the most distant 
posterity,- —he could not have selected amongst all 
objects in nature, anything so appre priatc and so 
permanent as the constellation figures of the stars. 

As we have those figures now. puerile and 
absurd tla^ugh many of them, aitei: repeated altera- 
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tion, may have become, — they have lasted some 
two thousand five hundred years or more ; and have 
been employed by hundreds of thousands of millions 
of men. But in proportion as we are enabled, and 
the Great Pyramid has now enabled us with several 
of the constellations, to rise above those adventitious 
accompaniments which mediaeval nations introduced, 
— so do we find the original figures bring us at once 
into mental companionship with those who lived 
five thousand years ago, and even with some who 
enjoyed the privilege of Divine inspiration. 

‘ From the names and emblems of ancient 
astronomy,’ says the author of Mazmrotli, referring 
to the meanings of the words describing the constel- 
lations in a jirimitive language, and confirmed now 
very remarkably, in some cases (see p. 493), by the 
Great Pyramid, — ‘ we may learn the aU-important 
‘ fact, that God has spoken ; that He gave to the 
‘ earliest of mankind a revelation, equally important 
' to the latest ; a revelation even of those truths, 
‘ afterwards written for the admonition of those on 
‘ whom the ends of the world slajuld come.’ 

If it be true, as the late lamented i)r. Arnold re- 
marked, ‘ that modern history' is not only a step in 
‘ advance of ancient histoiy, but the Imt step, and 
‘ appears to bear marks of fulness of time, as if there 
‘ would be no future history beyond it,’ — then every 
symptom of the e;:treme beginning being brought 
by a higher power to be compared with the latter 
end, .‘ind the iiKcrvening clouds and mystifications 
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of heathen nations passing away as a tale that is 
told, becomes of most intense interest. 

But it is time now, that we should leave this 
single question of the ancient constellations, their 
origin, character, and meaning, — ^for a broader con- 
sideration of the tvhole contents of that most 
authentic book of primeval science, which the Great 
Pyramid proves itself more or less in essence to be. 



CHAPTER X. 

INTENTIONS AND PURPOSES OP THE GREAT PYRAMID’S 
MANIFESTATION. 

If, in the course of volumes i. and ii. of this work, 
we have now succeeded in showing, that both the 
grandeur and stability of the Great Pyramid, as 
well as the minute perfection of its parts, are a 
marvel to all practical working men ; and if we 
have also been enabled to prove in Divisions i. and 
II., and the earlier chapters of Division iii. in Hie 
present volume, that the original metrological and 
chronological plans, — in memorializing which after a 
permanent manner all that unrivalled amount and 
unequalled skill of workmansliip were spent ; — tliat 
those original plans, we say, must have been based 
on a knowledge of astronomy, geography, and 
physics, so vastly lieyond the powers of unaided man 
in the day when the Pyramid was built, or indeed 
within several thousand years therefrom, — that scien 
tifically there is no resource for us, but to allow that 
the planners of the building must have been assisted 
by Divine inspiration ; and if we have also been 
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able to set forth in chapter viii. of Division iii., that 
there are both good historical, and sound religious 
reasons for believing in such Divine inspiration 
having actually been afforded, or rather perhaps, 
that Divine commands were given for the work, — 
then we are arrived at the threshold of a more 
difficult question still viz., why a divinely origi- 
nated’ system of weights and measures, should have 
been constructed in the earlier ages of the world, to 
be made known to man only at the present latter 
day? Or, as others choose to express it, — ‘if the 
‘ Pyramid system be really all that has been repre- 
‘ sented, why was it locked up for so many ages, 

‘ instead of being published as speedily as possible, 

‘ to confer its choice advantages on men of all 
‘ times V 

This form of the question travels, we fear, beyond 
its legitimate ground ; for, on the principles ap- 
parently taken for granted, men might equally well 
inquire, why sundry events appointed to special 
times in the Biblical history of the human race, — 
were not carried out earlier; especially when St. 
Paul tells us, that they had been prepared from the 
beginning of the wcrld. But such principh.s being 
evidently erroneous, in a religious point of view, — all 
inquiries based on them would prove to be in vain. 
Our time will therefore at present be more safely, as 
well as more profitably, occupied in investigating, — 
not why the Great Pyramid mctrologi('al .system was 
not publislied sooner, — but in ascerjl:aiuijig what arc 
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tlie accompanying features observable in the wo^ 
in our own times, when the publication is at last 
apparently taking place ; and in endeavouring to 
apprehend w'hat wants of humanity may thereby be 
supplied, what purpose sen’^ed, or what good pro- 
moted. There are, too, several proposed solutions 
of this part of the case, already in the field, and 
highly deserv'ing of attention. 

Solution 1 ? 

The first of these proposed solutions says — If the 
Great Pyramid is — throughout every part of its 
building — a monument devoted to memorialize a 
system of weights and measures, it must have been 
intended to be used as such ; and if the standards 
of its system are based on grand earth-features com- 
mon to all nations alike, giving to no one people an 
advantage over another, — the sy.stem must, by the 
logic of facts, have been intended to be a universal 
one, and to be emjjloyed by all nations. 

This universality is further contended for by the 
same party, on account of the geographical position 
of the Great Pyramid in Egypt ; which land, 
‘ situated between Africa and Asia, and in easy 
‘ communication w’ith Europe,’ w'jis lojig ago de 
scriboel ‘ as the centre of the ancient civilized world;’ 
and has been more recently computed by modern 
science, to be i/l)e clfective siufacc-centre of till the 
inhabiied regions of the glolwj taken together, and 
treated acctadiug to the number find imj)ortaucc of 
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their populations. Wherefore, if the special question 
is then put, as to why so admirable and universal 
a system is only just now produced, — an answer 
comes to the effect — that mankind was not prepared 
for general peace and universal brotherhood sooner ; 
and under these social circumstances alone, can one 
system of Aveights and measures ever be expected to 
obtain all the wide world over. Steam-navigation, 
railway-travelling, the electric telegraph, universal 
expositions, and international commerce, are now 
progressing at such accelerated pace, it is contended, 
that one weight and one measure will soon be re- 
quired for the merchant princes traffickii\g over a 
whole world ; and here, just at tliis veiy point of 
time, the Great Pyramid, — situated precisely at 
the crossing of all the many roads employed l)y 
modem commerce, in passing b(>tween the East and 
the West, the North and the South, — has disclosed 
its system — the most universal in its anangements 
and the most scientifically founded in its standards 
of any tliat has yet appeared ; leaving even the 
metrical system of the Frencli savnntu a long Avay 
behind it. What, then, can the Great Pyramid 
system bo disclosed lor, it is argued, at this juncture, 
but to supply the new wants of humanity, and 
herald in some of the accompaniments of the pro- 
mised millennial peace and gooil-will to all men'? 

In answ er to this statement, it must be confessed, 
we imagine, that if there is \‘ver to be one weight 
and one measure for all nations, thc’Pyramid system 
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would be the fairest and best ; and is in so far 
worthy the earnest attention of all good men who 
look towards the future, and desire the ultimate 
benefit of the whole human race. But we are not 
sure that the occasion for such a system as painted 
in the last paragraph, is likely to occur for an 
indefinite length of time yet. Sager persona than 
ourselves have doubted long since, whether the 
growth of mere material prosperity and increased 
means for driving the wheels of commerce faster 
than ever, are of themselves doing much for 
peace and good-will to all men. Wealth is accumu- 
lating in special localities and for the few, much more 
rapidly than of old, — but the poor remain as miser- 
able as before. A commercial treaty with a new or 
weak people, is soon followed up by an armament. 
Insurrectionists carrying fire and sword with them in 
one country, are contributed openly by the citizens 
of another pretending to be at peace with it ; and 
in the very centre of, Europe and learning, wars are 
plunged into, neutral nations invaded, non-com- 
batant peasants maltreated, and hecatombs of fight- 
ing men are .slaughtered with far greater .speed than 
in any earlier epochs of the world, and apparently 
with less compunction on the consciences of the 
slaughterers, regal and subject alike. So that, 
whether hy crowned kings, or arrayed nationalities, 
or needy political conspirators, — war, in this year of 
grace 1866 . is levied at a moment’s notice or without 
it ; man’s blood iS freely taken by his fellow-man ; not 
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a nation considcra itself safe except surrounded with 
its armed hosts, more numerous than at any pre- 
vious stage of it» history, even in open war ; and 
every new invention out of which peace had been 
expected, has been turned to increase the destruc- 
tion of battle ; while in the eyes of the people at 
large, .success in war, whether just or unjust, has 
been recently held to take the place of charity in 
absolving their rulers from every sin, whether of 
commission or omission, against the laws and in- 
stitutions of their country. 

In presence then of this scene, which the Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Italy, Poland, Canada, Mexico, 
Crete, and even Siberia, of the year 1866, are exhi- 
biting ; and in presence of this failure of mere 
human learning and modem science to put an end 
to wars and the tumults and destruction of war, — 
we must express our entire dissent from the suppo- 
dtion of the disclosures of the Great Pyramid 
metrology having been intended to be so timed, as 
to greet a state of general amity and peaceful com- 
munication already existing, and accomplished by 
themselves, amongst all mankind. 

Solution, 2 ? 

Well, remarks another solutionist of the case — 
granted that the revealing of the Great Pyramid’s 
long-kept was not intended to greet a general 

peace already acci'mplished over the earth by man, 
— but why should it not have come to enable him to 
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accomplish so great a good, by supplying to his 
hand such a general means for universal amity, as 
a system of weights and measures, calculated to be, 
and worthy of becoming, universal to all mankind 1 

To this question, probably, many persons besides 
ourselves will be inclined to answer, — that any new 
instrument suddenly put into the hands of man, as 
man merely, is not likely in the next few years to 
have a totally different effect, from all his previous 
proceedings and developments during the last four 
thousand years. He has indeed now, and has had for 
many centuries, the gospel of Christ to assist him in 
his endeavours after what is right. But it is even 
with its assistance, as already desf;ri])ed, that the 
so-called peace-establishment of Europe has grown 
to be something like four millions of armed men. 
According to gospel principles, too, — as further 
abundantly shown in the antithesis, by Egyptian 
history, — no furtlier assistance from the same 
quarter need be looked for, until there has been 
full confession on man’s part as to his total inability, 
of himself, to make a reign of general peace and 
good-will over the whole earth, — any more than to 
work out his own salvation. 

How, too, is such an instrument, or one pretending 
to the same character of a univei*sal metrology, but 
not Irom the same source, — being used at this very 
moment 1 Why, we arc told in the jniblie. papcr,s, 
that Napoleon iii., seeking recently to join the 
South Germuij States to France as a counterpoise to 
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the late agglomeration of Noith German States 
about Prussia, — proposed to them to adopt the 
French metric system, in place of their old here- 
ditary weights and measures. And we are also 
informed, that the said South German States fired 
up with indignation at the proposal ; looking on it 
as neither more nor less than a proposition to them, 
to abandon everything national and traditional that 
they had derived from primeval times, — and to 
become Frenchmen : Frenchmen, too, of the order 
of those amongst whom the metric system was pro- 
duced, who publicly as a nation abolished religion and 
set up atheism, in their capital city, and finished with 
consigning all their liberties to a military despotism. 

SidiitioH 3 ? 

Then says a third solution ist, — All the alteration 
needed in the last proposition is merely this, — that 
thS revealing of the Pyramid’s information is to 
help man to do, what he would never have been 
able to bring about by his own powers. 

There is a vciy great deal though in that altera- 
tion, if it really comes from the Christian heart. 
We might then too teke account, of the unex- 
pected and confirmatory light which the Great 
Pyramid has thrown, — not only on the question so 
disputed amongst Churchmen, and in which they 
were not .ecoiving any more light by the progress 
of their dispiitniioiis, viz., ;is to whether the Sabbath 
had ever been heard of in the world before Moses ; 
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— but also on the reality of the stiU more widely 
disputed, we might even say, of late, generally 
doubted, phenomenon of the Noacluan Deluge. And 
any further insight whatever into these things must 
be of extraordinary importance, and possess a rami- 
fying influence through many departments of re- 
ligious life and progress. 

But the main substance of the Great Pyramid, so 
far as at present ascertained, is metrological ; and 
though we must confess to be quite unable to see 
our way as to how its system is ever, notwithstand- 
ing all its excellences, to become universal amongst 
men under the present dispensation, — yet we fancy 
that there may be traced another part which the 
Pyramid standards are actually fulfilling ; and not 
so much in combining, as in singling out, or render- 
ing more distinct, both certain classes of men and 
particular characteristics of nations. 

Solution 4 ? 

Of olden time, all the mental and physical dis- 
tinctions between Hebrews and Egyptians, saeied 
and profone, revealed religion and man-invented 
idolatry, — were in a manner typified to the eye. 
under the different lengths of the cubits of the two 
nations. Each of those nations keeping to its own 
cubit faithfully or pertinaciously ; and thereby still 
further illustrating their inmost thoughts and even 
principles of action. For the one people adhered 
to their 2.i>-in«h standard, because they believed 
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that they had been taught by inspired prophets to 
observe it as a duty appointed of the Lord their 
God ; — while the other people kept to their 20-7- 
inch standard, merely because it was a species of 
custom amongst themselves; and, if traditionally 
traced up, through the Flood, to Cain, and to his 
invention of it merely as a means of hasting to be 
rich at the expense of all his neighbours,^ they saw 
no particular objection in that. 

In later times, however, a third party has appeared 
on the metrological field, evidently diverse from 
either of the former ; for while it repudiates the 
mere mammon-acquiring character of the last ex- 
ample, it pronounces still more strongly against the 
revealed religious origin of the other. Tliis party 
is, of course, that which originated the French 
lactrical system ; whose 39’r>7-inch metre standard 
was expre.ssly brought out as the product of modern 
science alone ; and as being infinitely more grand in 
its earth-comniensurability, and more ennobling to 
the soul of man to contemplate, than any other pre- 
viously known national measures. 

But the introduction of this third system on the 
scene, instead of either confusing the nistinctions of 
the other two chief systems ah’eady in possession of 

^ * He, Cain, augmented his hou'^ehold substance with much wealth, 
‘by rapine and violence. . . He also introductMl a change into tliat 
‘ way of Sittipi'.cit wherein men lived before ; and was the author of 
‘ measures and weigh If ; and whereas men Uvetl innoo.ently and 
‘ generously wlido tin y knew nothing of such arts, he changed the 
‘ world into cunning craftiness,*- phu«, Bool^i. chap. ii. 
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the ground, or throwing them both hopelessly into 
even shade, — has only made them more broadly 
and visibly diverse than ever : while it has more 
especially invested the Hebrew system with new 
claims to admiration ; and such as can be shared in 
by the whole educated Christian woidd of the 
present day. For now has it been discovered, — and 
mainly through the Pyramid investigations, — that 
not only does the ancient Hebrew standard possess 
all the earth-commensurabilities claimed for the 
French metre, — but it possesses them in a farliighcr 
spirit and of a purer kind : while the Egyptian has 
nothing whatever of the sort. 

Hence we might arrange the three systems, or 
Hebrew, J’rcnch, and Egyptian, — as representing, 
best carth-comraensurability, indifferent earth-com- 
mensurability, and no earth-cioiiimensurability at 
all. Or by looking to what lies at the grounc]/|.of 
the reasons for their having such qualities,— they 
might l.t; taken as representing attention to the 
dictates, or a giving way to the domination, tif, 
revealed religion, modern .science without any re 
ligion, and old idolatry. This, too, will proI)al)ly ])C 
the more instructive manner in which to look at 
them ; for it illustrates strikingly the direction of 
the progress of society at the present time, and the 
principles under which both individuals, and even 
nations, are now classing themselves. 

The carrying out, however, of so general a review 
of the whole -^Vorld, is for other minds than ours, as 
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well as for works especially devoted to such ques- 
tions. Here, we merely attempt to elucidate the 
subject of the Great Pyramid, so far as may be in our 
power, or may lie within the compass of a moderate 
practical astronomer’s professional employments, — 
leaving many other sides of oven the Pyramid ques- 
tion to be prosecuted hereafter by other men better 
adapted therefor. Hence there remains now but one 
topic which falls within our province to attempt; but 
this has so much of both home interest and national 
importance about it, that we do not scruple to ask 
the reader’s attention for a few minutes longer. 

Anglo-Saxon Originals in Metrology. 

Not only have we shown, in the last pages of 
vol. ii. and in chapter viii. of this volume, that the 
sacred Hi)brcw and Groat Pyramid standards of 
weight and measure may be regarded as identical, — 
but we have had again and again to point out, 
that the Anglo-Saxon measures come, in many of 
their features, so exceedingly close to the above, that 
the coincidence cannot be aecklental. This fact 
had not escaped John T.aylor, nor indeed the 
anonymous author of the Pyramid l)ook of 1706 
(sec p. 117),— -but tliey had not advanced very far 
in a.scertaining whence, or how, so remarkable a 
triple agreement arose amongst three nations or 
parties now widely removed in both time and 
geographical linrits. 

We ourselvo.s have indeed set fvtrth already, v\\ 
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chapter viil and elsewhere, reasons for believing 
that both the Great Pyramid and the Hebrew mea- 
sures were communicated by inspiration ; at very 
various times in history, but from the same eternal, 
all- wise, unchanging Source; and therefore they 
arc found to bo the same, or, that continuity pre- 
vails with regard to them. 

But in such case where, how, and when did the 
Anglo-Saxons receive their traditional and heredi- 
tary measures ; so closely alike, that they must 
either have been copied from one or other of the 
above, — at a date something more than two thou- 
sand years ago, — or have been similarly dei-ivcd from 
till,' same high and original Souriie as theirs. This 
latter idea will probably be forbidden liy every one, 
or found by them without any jiroofs to support it ; 
while, again, the Great Pyramid was a sealed book 
to all the world, until this present day, when modern 
science,— aided in part by the dilapidation of tlu' 
building and the structural features thereby ojicned 
u]),--has at length been able to assign the chief in- 
ter]iretations. There remains, therefore, only the 
Hebrew origin as likely or possible ; but still ex- 
tremely distant as well as dilKcult, and jiarlly 
because so little is known of the Anglo-Saxon race 
at any very early dates. 

Anylo-Haxons, where from, of old. 

kx pres'^nt, indeed, we all apprcciale the name as 
appi)ing to a rftajority of the inhabitants of Great 
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Britain and the United States, with their roots 
among the Scandinavian, German, and Gothic popu- 
lations of the Continent ; but the Anglo-Saxons are 
no more the aborigines of these European, than of 
the American, countries where they arc now found. 
They came, indeed, confessedly, according to all 
histo]^, to these regions from the eastward, within 
the last eighteen hundred years ; and if we inquire 
of the ethnologists what all the Anglo-Saxon, Scan- 
dinavian, German, and Gothic nations are called in 
their science, wc arc told ‘ Indo-Gerraanic,’ or that 
they all had an eastern and southern origin. 

This subject has been followed up move particu- 
by Mr. John Wilson of Biighton,^ for the English- 
speaking races of the Anglo-Saxon, with some 
remarkable results ; one of tlic first being, that 
though in the dark ages constituting a part of the 
Gothic immigrating h.osts, and in so for Goths, with 
whom wc arc accustomed to connect everything 
barbarous and savage, they, the xVnglo Saxon por- 
tion, and some others too of the Goths, were not 
savages ; but had, on the craitrary, the p]i3*siological 
testimony — in large well-formed brains and fine hair 
— of a race long nurtuied in superior intellectual and 
social cultui’e, be.sides political proofs of the same in 
the possession «>f very complete and wisely devised 
systems of laws, witii orderly manners and customs. 

^ EapeciiOly in liia uionthly serial of 186<> ami 1867* ontitUxl The 
]yatchma}i o/ Lmujuaije (i.s a Crito'iofi oj' Jiao , p. -OH, 

and other jinpoiJi. * 
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That all Goths were necessarily barbarians, is an 
idea that has grown up from our first descriptions 
of them having been unfortunately written for us 
chiefly by their enemies, whom they were conquer- 
ing ; viz., the pampered and enervated sons of Kome 
in her decline and decrepitude. To such luxurious 
debauchees, the simple and regularly-living Goths 
were of course mere so-called savages, and yet might 
be more highly appreciative of moral virtue. While 
as for artistic feeling, and in architecture, where the 
Eomans did little else than servilely follow the 
Greeks, the Gothic peoples produced an entirely 
new variety of the art ; and so exceedingly exquisite 
as to oblige all the present world, by the fact, to use 
the name of Gothic in connexion with the beautiful, 
just as systematically and frequently as erroneous 
literary and Roman -derived prejudices have hitherto 
made us inclined to a])propriato it also, to everything 
the veiy oy>posilc of beautiful. 

The Aiiglo Saxon, s, then, arc not, as a Jewish 
author lately ti'ied to make out, a mere rectailly 
sprung horde of northern savages, tnuerged only the 
other day from a mud-hole in a German forest ; but 
a race who had been aln^ady long accustom(;d to 
virtues and refinements in some land, said by the 
ethnologists to be south and east of that which they 
now occupy; and of that one also where they first 
appe.ared to astonished Europe in the midst of carry - 
ing out tlieir great military migrations in the 
scveial centuncs' following the C’hristian era. 
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What was the country, then, whence the Anglo- 
Saxons started on that occasion 1 This is the second 
point on which Mr. Wilson has reached some most 
noteworthy results, and by the method of language, 
applied in a very safe and thoroughly inductive 
manner ; for he distinguishes the traces of the 
original foundation of a language from the often 
very numerous facts and sometimes preponderating 
mass of substance introduced into it at subsequent 
times : an effect witnessed to the utmost degree in 
the present day on the Jews in Russia, who all speak 
German, not because they are of the same original 
race and stock as the Germans, but because they 
sojourned in the cities of (jcrmany for several cen- 
turies in the middle ages before going to Russia. 

The chief iini>ortation of this nature which ^Ir. 
Wilson finds in the Anglo-Sa.xon, is from the Persian 
or JMcdian. In this conclusion he was indeed pre- 
ceded, as he also acknowledges, by Sharon Turner, 
and many other writers on the Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian languages and i)eoples. 

In so far, indeed, there is nothing contradictory 
cither to ancient tiudition or modern sciema*, in de- 
riving the Anglo-Sax' lis, witli some portion of Scan- 
dinavians, Slavonians,' and Germans, from Persia or 
jMedia, as one station merely' of a more extensive 
journeyr either by ihe southern or northern route 
from ;he.ic< in fact, the generally acknowledged 
theory of the Gt rman phil(>logis^s, given expression 
to in Bumsen’s third volume of ^gupt's Plaice In 
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Universal History, p. 459, brings the modern Ger- 
mans from further cast still than Persia or Media, 
or from what he terms ‘ the primeval land, Iran 
‘ proper. Airy ana Vaego,’ or the high land about 
the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, between the 
fortieth and thirty-seventh degrees of north lati- 
tude and eighty-sixth and ninetieth of east longi- 
tude, or in Eastern Central Asia ; that, says he, was 
‘ the aboriginal Tran proper, inhabited by the fathers 
‘ of the Aria ns (and consequently our own, as we 
‘ speak the same language/) 

But JMr. Wilson does not trace up the Anglo- 
Saxons, — before they arrived in Media and Persia, 
— to that primeval land of the Arians ; nor to an 
intervening residence in the Indian Punjaub, wliereto 
Chevalier Bunsen traces his own more immediately 
connected portion of the great Indo-Germanic 
peoples. On the contrary, ]\lr. AVilson finds a 
separate and distinct line of experiences for the 
Anglo tSax m tribes, wliicli begins with traces of 
greater proximity bedween tiie Anglo-Saxon and 
Persian, than between any otlnjr mfKleni European 
language and Peisian ; implying for the Anglo- 
Saxons, and perhaps also the Danes, a longer resi- 
dence in that part of tlie world, than for themajoi ity 
of the Indo-Germans. This remarkable fact, fairly 
arrived at by an inductive examination of the lan- 
guages, forms an apparent anomaly in the general 
cilmological problem, of the highest importance as 
.such, for any philo.sophieal mind to trace uj) to its 
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source and explanation. And Mr. Wilson does follow 
it up further, showing satisfactory indications, after 
eliminating the Persian and Median imported addi- 
tions, that there is a small portion of Egyptian or 
Coptic similarly imported ; hut that the structure 
and foundation of the language is Hebraic ; one of 
his closing paragraphs having the following words, 

‘ indeed, the basis of the Ei^glish langtuiyc rmy, to 
‘ a remarJcahle extent, he found in the Hebrew. 

‘ Many of our most common words, and names of 
‘ familiar objects, are almost pure Hebrew. 1 liave 
‘ observed tliis particularly with regard to the Low- 
‘ land Scottish.’ 

Not only, too, docs ]Mr. Wilson show that this 
Hebraic foundation of our language could not, as 
such, have been introduced into it by our copying 
from the Jeu's subsocpicut to our Persian and Median 
period of residence, — and since tiic time that the 
Jews, expelled from Jerusalem, liave been a homeless 
jieople, scattered abroad amongst all nations, — but 
he further shows that thellebi'cw of the English lan- 
guage specially ajipertains to one tribe of Isi’ael, who 
never belonged to the kingdom of Judah at ail, and 
were never therefore tu be termed .lews; a tribe, in- 
deed, which formed the head of the historical oppo- 
sition to Judah, viz., Ephraim, — with its capital 
city of Samaria, and the kings thereof, usually 
termed i\,ii' :s of Israel.^ Hence the Ibbraic })or- 

* As an ilUistmtuni '»f u hat the Kphrannite leaturo of tlit* lloUrew 
was, the reader ma,v l>c tvin!n*’ed 'liiollic iJiUc inoutions (Judges \ii.) 
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tion of the Anglo-Saxon language may be called 
either Ephraimite or Israelite with historical truth, 
but never Jewish,* 

Now, this is without doubt a veiy capital point ; 
because as clearly as extensive linguistic connexions 
can make them so, and agreeably with all the prin- 
ciples of language applied to ethnological science, — 
and W'hich indeed seldom has such broad and ample 
foundations to work upon, in its ordiiiary discussions 
and conclusions, — tlic Anglo-Saxons are shown to 

that the men of Ephraim could not say Shibboleth^ Imt only Sifibohth ; 
Samaria also for Sheriiar ; and Mr. Wilson gives the following list of 
English w'ords derived from the ITehrew, hut by an I‘i])hrainutie road, 
or a dropping out of the difiieult ‘ h ’ after the ‘ s ’ at the beginning 
of the word. 


Knglidi Word. 

Ilebiew Word. 

Me.'iiiijig ill Kngli.sli o 
Ihd.ivw tVonl. 

Sever, 

Shaver, 

To break or teai 

Sabbath, 

Shalnitli, 

To n .st. 

Sail, .... 

Shad, 

Desolation. 

S-aiUi, 

SeJiacath, 

Destnictiou. 

Stei i», . 

Shatap, 

To tirown. 

Slak-> 

Shalak, 

I'o lay. 

Saiin (fat uf swine), 

Shaman, 

; Fat. 

Son, .... 

Shan.ili, 

bopetitioH 

Sift, .... 

Shafid, 

To judge. 

SjKak, 

Slijiak, 

1’o pour out. 

Soak, .suck, .sack, 

Shakah, 

I’o give water. 

Scale, .... 

Sliakal, 

To weigh. 

Settle, 

Shathal, 

To plan. 


^ For the correct use of the terms hmeJite and Jev\ sec Mr. .Tulin 
Wilson’s many publications ; wdiere, fouinling on a most extensive 
stmly of the apj»ropriate jiortioiis of 8eri]»tiire, he has been able to de- 
fine the tt-rrns almost wdth the rigifiness of mathematical demonstra- 
ti ni, — and at the saiin time to give more expressiveness to the histories 
m these two most diverse and hostil(‘ natiouH, though they did, indeed, 
at o'le tln:e march together under Mo.seH, and w’ef e both originally 
spnjng li' JM Israel. • 
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be compounded of the very Israelite people of old ; 
in fact, they are the representatives of those Israelites, 
or may be said themselves to be of Israelite descent ; 
and therefore heirs of whatever portions of Hebraism 
were retained, when the more particular relujious 
rites of Mosaicism were abolished and superseded 
by Baalim, under King Jeroboam. 

This is the conclusion from the side of language ; 
and is remarkably confirmed by history. For the 
Israelites were carried away captive from Samaria 
some two thousand five hundred years ago ; and 
though they have been lost to sight, as such,^ ever 
since, — yet it is known (sec p. 528), that they were 
taken northw.ax'd to the cities of the Modes, and 
beyond them still. Whencje, excepting som<; very 
few stragglers, they not only never laid any oppor- 
tunity of returning southward to tlnnr Palestinian 
land, — hut they found themselves compelled to 
move away westward, in that grand current of the 
human race, by which their then surrounding 
neighbours, the Arians, Germans, and subsecpiently 
many other nations, wore in long ages perpetually 
passing on towards Europe ; and never ;; topped 
until, in the fourth at;d fifth centuives after Clnist, 
they had reached the westernmost coasts looking 
upon the Atlantic. Mixing then with these nations, 

* Mainly berause the}” have always been hH»ktnl for as Jews, or a 
people witl* Ji ish institutions, and i/to.vv distinguishing religious ritvs 
of the Mosaic 'trcoil --wliioh they, tin Israelite-, hail most fonnally 
abandoneiK und^jaJr particular war against from tho instcuit that they 
set up their separate kingdoin • 
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— the Israelites, always a people of strong vitality, — 
must have prospered in mere numbers ; and if the 
two tribes of Jews in the present day have eight 
millions of descendants to show, in spite of all their 
sieges, wars, and persecutions, — and the continual 
filtering away also from amongst them of their best 
minds by conversion to Christianity, and subsequent 
amalgamation with their European neighbours, — 
the Israelites, could they only bo recognised, ought 
to have with their ten tribes, no less than forty 
millions. A large amount of leavening to be intro- 
duced amongst the present or mediioval inhabitants 
of Western Europe. 

This conclusion, however, of who arc the Anglo- 
Saxons, — viz., a people largely partaking of Israelite 
admixture, — although it is something of infinite 
mystery to man, seeing that its chief facts and 
phenomena ascend to ages far beyond the powers of 
any Heralds’ Oliice, or the genealogical rolls of the 
proudest aristocratic, or even royal, family of Euro]»e, 
to presume to say anything whutcv'cr about, — this 
conclusion, we say, making oat a lineal descent for 
the mass of the nation during no le.ss than two 
thousand five hundred years, and then attaching 
them to the most fiivourcd branch of all mankind, 
and the longest known to history, — has further and 
most remarkable testimony afforded to it from the 
Scriptures. 

Most ably, and with eminent succe.ss, has tliis 
side of the general question been treated by Mr. 
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Wilson, in the several works mentioned below to 
such an extent, indeed, that not only would it be 
uncalled for in us, to attempt to throw any addi- 
tional ray of light upon its foundations ; — but we 
rather believe that there are contained already, and 
introduced unintentionally, perhaps, in Mr. Wilson’s 
works, — arguments, illustrations, and indications 
quite sufficient to help forward all religiously in- 
clined minds, towards appreciating not only how the 
Anglo-Saxons are now found in popular possession 
of both old Hebrew words, and the ancient Hebrew 
metrological standards, — but why there should have 
been Divine inspiration afforded for the first estab- 
lishment of the Great Pyramid metrology,— and 
why also it was sealed up in such impenetrable 
mystery from the time of its primeval realization, 
to be opened and appreciated only in these latter 
days, in which we live. 

Nevertheless, there is one part of the question 
which is so purely in the way of inductive inquiry 
on metrological grounds, — that it seems to fall within 
our positive duty to attempt. — and we make its study 
therefore the concluding portion of our book. 

^ Our hrnrfltlui Orhjin. 

The Book itf Jnhf nfancr. 

The Millt iinium. 
llic Mmon uf Elijah. 

The. Wof'^hnau of Ejthro'un (IVloiiihly). 

By .Tohu N<»rfulk Komi, l*rit!;bti-n ; and published by 

W. Maciniorh, , ; P vt^’inosUr Kov, K«uub)n» K.C. 
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Metrological Test of the European Races. . 

The case may be stated thus,— 

If the Ephraimitic Israelites are mixed up in all 
the nations of modern Europe, — and if it is through 
the former having preserved their old Hebrew 
standards (as well as many other of their Hebraic 
peculiarities — though not all, for causes explained 
by Mr. AVilson in the works already quoted) ; if it 
is for these reasons that the now hereditary weights 
and measures of the said nations are found with so 
many resemblances to the Ilebrew (or the Pyramid 
standards, which are the same in princii)le, and mm-e 
accessible in fact), — tlien the resemblamtc ought 
always to bo closer and closer, according to the', 
amount of Ephraimitic blood in each nation. This 
is evidently only concluding from weights ami 
measures, what has already been deduced from 
language, and with highly approved results in all 
educated society. We at once, therefore, proc('ed 
to consider, Avhich of the me-trologies of modern 
Europe, comes clo.sest to that of the Great I'yra- 
raid. 

Now, the metrologies to be discussed in such a 
case, are, as with the languages previously considered, 
the popular ones ; or tliose commonly employed by 
the mass of the people of each country. Wc tiu’n, 
therefore, for information upon what they are, — not 
t/O any deep or difficult treatise upon the arcana of 
science, as understood, and understahtlable only by 
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a few philosophers; — ^but to some book of com- 
mon information for all classes of society. Many 
such works there are before the public ; and among 
them, few are more commendable for the care with 
which it is compiled, than that excellent literary, 
commercial, and general intelligencer, the Edinburgh 
Almapac, by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. We con- 
sult its well-filled interior, accordingly, and find, on 
page 83, the popular weights and linear measures of 
each country given in a compendious form, and ap- 
parently accurate manner.^ 

Each of these several weights and measures we 
then compare with the Great Pyramid standard 
weight and measure ; viz., the Great Pyramid pound 
weight, equal to five cubic inches of the earth’s mean 
density ; and the Great Pyramid cubit, equal to one- 
tcn-millionth of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation ; 
and the popular quantities of each nation are then 
(by diir own proportions between the Pyramid and 
British sy. stems, established in Division ii.) given 
in tciBis of these Pyramid quantities taken as unity, 
lu this manner we obtain — a Table i., cxliibiting in 
its final column, the comparative distance of each 
European country from the Pyramid, in weight mea- 
sure. A Table ii., exhibiting the same for linear mea- 
sure. And a Table iii., — ^to which most importance 
is attachal-le, — exhibiting the countries similarly in 

* Title,— ‘ Foreijjn W<-yht8 and Meaumes. — Genei.d Table of Metri- 
* cal Ktiuivalonti, the (Vmtents of the principal Weights aiul 

‘ Measur4»8 in the 8tainhvtdd of Britain anchFranoe.' 

VOL. lU, 2 V 
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order, but for the combined mean influence of both 
weight and linear measures ; as thus : — 

Tablb I. — ^Wbight. 


Name of Country 
or Place. 

Name of 
Weight 

Equivalent 
in British 
grains. 

Equivalent In 
terms of 
Pyramid 
Pound = 1. 

Distance from 
I^yramid 
Pound in 
terms of the 
same = 1. 

Great Pyramid, 

Pound, 

7,196 

1000 

•0 

Prussia, 

Pound, 

7,219 

1003 

•003 

Spain, . 

Libbra, 

7,101 

0-987 

•013 

Portugal, 

Ai^rratel, . 

7,083 

0-984 

•016 

Great Britain, 

Pound avoir. 

7,000 

0-973 

•027 

Denmark, 

Pound, 

7,720 

1-073 

•073 

Sweden, 

Skalpund, 

6,563 

0*912 

•088 

Russia, 

Pound, 

6,318 

0-878 

•122 

Austria, 

Pound, 

8,645 

1-201 

•201 

Leghorn, 

Libbra, 

5,240 

0-728 

•272 

France, 

Kilogramme, 

15,432 

2-144 

M44 

Turkey, 

Oke, 

19,800 

2-752 

1*762 


Table II. — Length. 


Name of Country 
or Place, 

Name of 
Linear Measure, 

Equivalent 
in British 
inches. 

Equivalent in 
ternm of 
Pyrariiicl 

Cubit = 1. 

Distnnr e Ifotn 
Pvramli 
Cubit in 
teriim «'f tin' 
same ==• 1. 

Great Pyramid, 

Cubit, 

25-025 

1000 

0 

Denmark, 

Eli, . 

Ordnance ) 

24-71 

0-987 

•013 

Great Britain, 

Map, mile f 

25344 

1 013 

•013 

represen- i 
tative, . ) 

i 




Prussia, 

EU, . . 

26-26 

1 049 

•049 

Sv^eden, 

Ell, . . 1 

1 23-38 

0-934 

-0()G 

Turkey, 

Pik, . 1 

Braccia, . | 

I 27*00 

1 079 

•079 

Leghorn, 

22-98 

0918 

•082 

Riusia, 

Archine, . 

28-00 

M19 

•119 

Austria, 

Ell, . 

30-66 

1-225 

•225 

Spain, . 

Van-, 

3338 

1-334 

•334 

British Yard, 

Yard, 

36-00 

1 439 

•439 

France, 

Metre, 

39-37 

1-573 

•573 

l^ortugal. 

Vara, 

43-18 

l;726 

•726 
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TabIiK III. — Weight and Length combined. 


Name of Country 

Name of Weights and 

Distance from Pyramid 

or Place. 

Measures. 

in terms of Pyramid 
Pound and Cubit =. 1. 

Great Pyramid, 

Pound and cubit, . 

( Pound avoir, and ^ 

•0 

Great Britain, 

< Ordnance Map mile > 

•020 

Pruslia, . 

( re\)resenttitive, . ) 
Pound and ell. 

•026 

Denmark, 

Pound and ell. 

•04.3 

Sweden, 

Skalpimd and ell, . 

•077 

EuBsia, . 

Pound and archine, 

•120 

Spain, . 

Libbra and vara, . 

•174 

Leghorn, 

Libbra and braccia, 

•177 

Austria, 

Pound and ell, 

•213 

British Yard, 

Pound av. and yard, 

•233 

Portugal, 

Arratel and vara, . 

•371 

France, . 

J Kilogramme and ) 

1 metre, . . j’ 

i -858 

Turkey, 

Oke and jnk, 

•916 

I 


In this last table, of cumulative importance, it is 
not a little striking to sec all the Protestant 
countries standing first and closest to the Great 
Pyraxnld ; then Russia and her Greek, but freely 
Bibl^eading, Church ; then the Roman Catholic 
lands ; then, after a long interval, and last but one 
on the list, France, with its metrical system — volun- 
tarily adopted under an atheistical form of govern- 
ment, in place of an hereditary pound and ancient 
inch which were not very far from those of the Great 
P)n:amid ; and last of all, Mohammedan Turkey. 

It is not always easy for a subject to break away 
entirely from his old allegiance ; and when the 
Flinch nation formally, or rather with a sudden 
vidence, abolished, so far as they could, both Chris- 
tianity and the week of set en days, adopting decades 
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of ten. days instead, and in everything almost 
worshipping decimals, — ^whose crowning expression 
was thought to be the new metre standard, or the 
one-ten-millionth of a quadrant of the meridian, — 
they probably did not see that they had chosen a 
number which is the 7th power of 10 ; or expres- 
sible as 10^* 1 

This is the number which was likewise selected 
of old, in both the Great Pyramid and primitive 
Hebrew systems, for fixing the proportion of the 
cubit of the Sanctuary to the semi-axis of rotation 
of the earth ; i.e., 10'^ sacred cubits = earth’s semi- 
axis of rotation ; and is there quite appropriate. 
But in the French metrical system, which in nume- 
rical symmetry and meaning should rather have had 
10^®, the actual 10^ is altogether out of place. Yet 
there it is, established in dominant force over the 
self- called pure decimal system : and while it must 
ever remind all Frenchmen of what they once 
resisted and tried to break away from, — it may 
typify what the better spirits among them, will by 
and by be coming back to, in the repentant frame 
of mind, and with the forgiveness, it is to be hoped, 
of the accepted though once prodigal son. 

Britain in particular, and Isrmlitic warning. 

But with Great Britain, too, wc must have a 
word. Great Britain stands at the head of our 
scale, and it stands low down as well. The low 

* F’iom art anonymous letter, received by jiost on loth March 18C7. 
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entry is due to accepting the yard for the country’s 
popular measure of length ; and it is the present 
legal length ; but as John Taylor, Sir John Her- 
schel, and ourselves, have endeavoured to show, the 
yard is an invention of a few men in recent times, 
unauthorized by the spirit or antiquities of the 
nation ; and if other persons ever had any doubt of 
the importance of the remark, let them look at this 
Table iii., and see Great Britain, by means of the 
yard, hurled out of all the Protestant countries, 
driven away from the Saxonic, Allemannic, and 
Scandinavian nations, and forced to a low position 
among Latins and Roman Catholics. 

The inch, said Sir John Herschel lately, with 
infinite truth, is the real unit of lineai’ measure in 
Great Britain ; and therewith he proposed a length 
of 25‘025 British inches as a new and far better 
standard of length for the countiy, scientifically, 
than the present anomalous yard of 36 inches. Now 
26-025 British inches form the length exactly of 
the Great Pyramid cubit, so that had the country 
adopted what was proposed, by its first and fore- 
most scientist, it would have stood near indeed to 
the Pyramid test of tlie sons of Joseph. But our 
Government has not adopted it. We therefore 
insert instead 25-344 inches, as being the length 
introduc(>d a few years ago, and now largely em- 
ployed, ill t* e Onlnancc Burvey Maps of the whole 
country, on the scale of 1 2.506th of nature, — for 
the representative of one mile. • 
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In this manner, — ^we fear we should say by this 
mere side-wind, — ^Britain has been placed at the top 
of the column. But let the island kingdom look 
well that it does not fall ; for not only has the 
25*344 inch length not yet travelled beyond the 
region of the Ordnance Maps, — ^but the Government 
has been recently much urged by, and has partly 
3delded to, a few ill-advised, but active, men, who 
want these invaluable hereditary measures (preserved 
almost miraculously to this nation from primeval 
time, for apparently a Divine purpose), to be in- 
stantly abolished in toto , — ^and the recently atheisti- 
cally conceived measures of France to be adopted in 
their stead. In which case England would have to 
descend from her present noble pre-eminence in the 
metrological scale of nations, and occupy a place 
almost the very last in the list ; or next to Turkey, 
and in company with some petty princedoms follow- 
ing France, and blessed with little liistory and less 
nationality. 

‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, 
‘ son of the morning !’ might then indeed be ad- 
dressed to England with melancholy truth I Or, 
more plainly, and in words seemingly almost in- 
tended for such a case, and uttered with depressing 
grief of heart, ‘ 0 Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself!’ 

Well, therefore, might the venerable John Taylor, 
a few days before his death, exclaim, in reference to 
the Gallicising attempts then being made before the 
British ParliamcEt, — ‘ If the people ol this country 
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‘ docs allow its hereditary weights and -measures to 
‘ be abolished in favour of the recent French inven- 
‘ tions, it will richly deserve to be driven forth from 

* its ancient land, like the Jews of old, and made a 

* homeless and abhorred race.’ 

Some very weU-intentioned gentlemen affect to 
be shocked by such expressions ; and argue sooth- 
ingly that there is no reason to feel any alarm at 
the prospect of the French metrical system ever 
coming into vogue in this country, — for that the 
people of Great Britain would never submit to have 
foreign weights and measures forced upon them. 
But this is much like the more than pro\ erbial at- 
tempt to cry ‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ 
For at the present moment there is in force what is 
called the ‘Permissive Bill,’ — rendering it legal 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain 
to appeal cither to French weights and measures, or 
English, in all commercial transactions on paper ; 
and the last month (February 18G7) has witnessed 
Chambers of Commerce in London, and a meeting 
at the London Society of Arts, passing resolutions to 
recommend Government to have the French weights 
stamped, and rendered in every way of equal force 
with the English, in aU practical buying and seUing 
in shops, both wholesale and retail 

A g<>od example of the mode in which de- 
nationalizu: » schemes of this order are attempted 
to be pushe^ and what the effe ts would be on the 
nation adop^g then;, has recently been obtained 
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from Russia. For having heard rumours upon 
rumours perseveringly spread through this country, 
to the effect that Russia was on the eve of adopting 
the French metrical system, — I wrote lately to 
M. Otto Struve, the Imperial Chief Astronomer, at 
Pulkova, near St Petersburg; and received from 
him the information, ‘that some years ago , there 

* had been a little talk about the project, though it 

* was soon after entirely dropped on finding, — that 
‘ the proposed change would be to the advantage 
‘ only of a few hundreds of merchants, mostly 
‘ foreigners, but to the damage of seventy millions 
‘ of Russian subjects.’ 

This is, in fact, the true way of looking at the 
question of any national metrology ; for it is a 
something which refers to the comforts, conveni- 
ences, and most useful employments of tlie mass of 
the nation, and especially of the many and the poor. 

Yet in Great Britain, those who should feel m»st 
directly and immediately concerned, do not seem in 
any way sufficiently awake to the dangerous ciisis 
which is passing. The heart, indeed, of the mass 
of the people, we are happy to believe, is not 
on the wrong side in these metrological matters ; 
it is only apathetic. They have a fond regard 
of old for their hereditary or national measures ; 
and when they are told of those standards’ further 
connexion with the ancient Hebrew, and descent 
from the Great Pyramid, metrologies— with all their 
truly superhuman earth and heaven-commensura- 
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bility— they exclaim, ‘How curious! how interest- 
‘ ing! what astonishing coincidences! what wonderful 
accuracy !’ But they do so with folded hands, and 
allow these more than national heirlooms to be daily 
removed or destroyed, from before their eyes, by 
eager, industrious innovators, in fatal league with 
revolutionists from the other side of the Channel. 

Now to have good ideas, but to employ them 
merely in refraining from doing active evil, was a 
charge brought against Israel in the time, and by 
the mouth, of the prophet Elijah. And it is also 
similar to the judgment pronounced in the New 
Testament against the seventh and last Church ; 
or, as some interpret it, the Church of these the last 
times, and which is described in pages of infallible 
authority as being 'lukew(.m)i, and neither cold nar 
* hot! Wherefore the first reforming command ad- 
dressed to it was, ‘ Be zealous, therefor e! if its mem- 
bers would enjoy in the future new and better days. 


POST.SC1UPT. 

While the last of the aoove pages were going through ilie press, — 
two letters reached xac, vattiout sigiiaturc, hut containing so much 
valuable matter connected with the Great Pyramid, — as to require 
more than a passing notice here. 

The first of them refers to some arithmetical errors in my former 
book, Our Inheritance in the Great PiframuL Those errors had 
indeed alre. vly been discovered by me, and corrected iu the present 
work ; their in Jiericai magnitude too was at no time sufSoient to 
interfere n^atermlly ^'ith the principal results uoduced but they 
were errors whifb should not have been committed ; for which 1 
alone am responsihle ; aud tf, j)er hanee, thefh should be v.-methiiig 
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[DIV. III. 


of the same kind, though of lesser degreei in these Tolames,*— 1 
trust that whoever may alight on such mistakes, will follow the ex- 
ample of the above letter- writer, — viz., ‘ repeat both the calculations 
* and the reference to original sources for physical data,’ — and then 
he may find with him, * that the theories advanced in the book, are 
‘ corroborated by further sticking analogies,^ 

One of these, we have already introduced into the text on p. 596 ; 
and another, the contents of his second letter, we now append in the 
unknown author’s own words 


‘ MEMORANDUM ON THE DIGITS IN v. 


‘ A matter thought worth notice in connexion with ir aa a leading 

* Pyramid-proportion, and with the digits 3 and 7, which are peculiar 

* in IT (as see below), being also elements in some parts of the Pyramid- 

* analogies, and especially in the hidtlen and ir connected part — its ver- 
‘ tical height taken with extreme footing in encastrements, ^100 S. 

* cubits.^ 

* Peculiaritv' a. 

* Three and a Seventh is the nearest simple approximation to the 

* ratio V. 

‘ Peculiarity B. 

* 3 and 7 recur exceptionally among the 9 digits (of decimal arith- 
‘ metic, 'which is man’s numeration, and therefore the matter is with 
‘ reference to man) in the decimal fraction of t,— so far as wo can at 
‘ present verify it, that is, to 608 j daces. 

‘ Mo.st of the digits recur with the usual degree of irregularity in 
‘ their relative frequency. But 3 and 7 are peculiar. 3 recurs with 
‘ strikingly more frequency, and 7 with more rarity than any other 
‘ digits. The following table shows the details of this fact : — 


Name of Digit. 

Frequen<’V of Us 
rt'cirrciicc. 

Ratio pcrl'XlO of ca(*h Digits re- 
(.U!r«*iu'c The n i'’’) 

fur e;:' i4 of th^ ton Digits. 

0 

60 

99 

1 

62 

102 

2 

67 

no 

3 

68 

112 

4 

64 

105 

5 

56 

! 02 

6 

62 

102 

7 

44 

72 

8 

58 

96 

9 

67 

no 

ToUls, 

608 

1000^ 


*<.«., = 6833*33, etc., PjraTnul inch«» ; or implying a height rec^soned from a horiron 
taJ plane. 14 inches nearly brne/tth the ‘ pavement aurface ; ' aee pp. 82 and 140 of this 
voJnrae. * 
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* Peculiarity 0. 

» This greater frequency of 3 and greater rarity of 7, than any other 
‘ digits, not only holds true thus in the one long decimal of 608 places ; 

‘ but it is a more remarkable fact, as holding true very persistently in 
' the shorter subdivisions of the decimal ; even where few digits are 
' concerned, and we should expect to find some other digits taking a 
• turn at leading the frequency and rarity. 

‘ Thus, if we go repeatedly through the decimal, and each time stop 
‘ at — say 21 digits further (3 x 7 digits, characteristic of tt ; for want 
' of natural divisions in the fractional expression), we have tis follows : — 


JjCngth of Deoimal, 
31410U2, etc. j 

Averrt.tre of nil digits 


Tliief'- 


Keveiis. 

1 

IntUe drst 21 digits, thf | 

11 VC rctfjc occuriTiiceis 2 Init there are,! of threes 4, aiul 

of sevens 1 


42 

-> ! 


! 

„ 7 



ss 

3 


G3 

»» i 


II 

,1 0 

SI 


II 

•> ! 

» 

84 


8^ 

II i 

„ 10 

II 


II 

0 

» 

105 

II 


1, i 

IS 12 

>1 


II 

8 


126 

II 

‘‘-’iff 

II i 

„ 15 

SI 


II 

0 

» 

147 

„ : 

IS 

” i 

„ 17 

II 


II 

10 

» 

168 

” 

1. ll>i(7 

18^ 

SI *'^10 

t 






n 

180 

SI 








210 

I. 

21 



0 

3 





231 

II 

23/4 






‘252 


25 



G 


X 



273 

IS 

27 





3 


?» 

204 

11 

„ 20 




’t 


315 

n 

1. 31 



£ 




♦> 

SI 

330 

357 

II 

II 

33 

35 



1 

£ 


’S 

378 

II 

.38 








300 


n 40 





> 


II 

420 

,, 

42 



pC 

t; 


£ 


?1 

441 

II 

44 



c 


c 


II 

462 


46 





1, 


SI 

483 

, 1 

,, 43 





T 

(3 


„ 

504 


„ 50 





S 


o 

525 

IS 

52 



c 


X 


II 

546 

Is 

1 II 55 



H 



SI 

567 

II 

! „ 57 







» 

588 

It 

1 1, 50 







♦> 

(008) 

IS 

1 „ 60 8 

„ 

„ 68 

M 



44 

II 

609 

1) 

j ,, 01 


! 






‘ The table Ot f oculiarity B is taken from a letter of Professor De 
‘Morgan, ii the Aih*umm for October 27. 1806, page M3, and that 
‘ letter inducetl ilf reader tr> make the furtlier examination heie shown 
‘ — Table C. • 
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* If it bo asked, How are we to regard the foregoing mathematical 

* facts ? — as mere casual coincidences, such as, acconiing to the laws of 

* probabilities, mitst take place sometimes, or as in any sense designed ? 

* The true reply is, That the idea of casual coincidence and laws of 

* probability exist only in relation to the human intellect ; not in ox- 

* temal creation taken apart from the intellect which examines it ; so 

* that, in one sense, and a very important one, there is no such thing 

* as casual coincidence, or mere general probability. Every physical 
‘ fact (whether mathematical or physical) is a necessary consequence 

* of the working of an established order of creation ; but it is not the 

* less pre-arranged, in all its details of relations and consequences ; and 
‘ yet in harmony with that imjiression on human intellect which men 
‘ term ** laws of probability.” 

* Not a sparrow falls to tho ground, nor a hair from our heads, 

‘ without tho Living intelligent God — ^the True God' — foreknowing it, 

* pre-arranging and attending to it ; nut merely in (jeueral terms, but 

* down to the most minute detail of each atom and each event in 

* creation, the play of its forces and motions as they be induenced by 

* every other atom and event in creation, however insign iticfint, at 
‘ every moment of time. Tliis perfect forecasting and knowledge and 
‘ attention bailies the utmost stretch of our imaginations. Can it 

* then be true ? but so also do the undeniable facts tliomselves, as 

* they exist in creation, — ywrfect action of mutual atomic influences 
‘ in endless complication and indefinite minuteness. The true God 
‘ must be such, as balHes our intellect.^ 

1 * That la, the Living Go«l, not >in iinpcrHonnl al)str{it’t d«lty, Pfui (all 

‘ filings), Fate, oi* the uiiaeutient laws of nature, — the rationalist’s idea of (jod * 


w 
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Age of the Great Pyramid, iii. 282. 

Sx>binx, i. 332. 

Air and sand together, i. 162. 

Alton and Inglis, Messrs. , Pyramid mea- 
sures by, ii. 302-308. 

Mr., had the four corner sockets 

excavated, i. 626. 

— Mr., visit to East Tombs, i. 624. 
Alee Dobroe’s descent, i. 401. 

A1 Mamoon’s accident, i. 168. 
hole, i. 76. 

Altitude-azimuth instrument, i. 428, 
429. 

Amateur quanting, i. 214. 

Amciican missionaries, visit from, i. 34. 
Americans on the. 'top of the Great 
Pyramid, i. 464-406. 

A .aly.jis of Pyramid materials, ii. 295- 

m, 

A lioient ventilating channels, i. 91-94. 

vertical height of Great Pyramid, 

iii. 67*70. 

Andro-Sphinx, i. 324. 

Angle of entrance passage, i. 167, 168 ; 
ii. 38. 

of second Pyramid, ii. 276. 

Angle of Grand Gallery, ii, 164-161. 

— — importance i. 301. 

— inclination of passages, iii. 34. 

— sides of Great » yramid, iii. 19- 
33. 

standards of, iii. 292*21 5. 

Angles and passages, j. HI 

from sockets, I. 631. 

lecture on, i. 216 , .o. 


Anglo-Saxon originals of metrology, iii. 
581. 

Anglo-Saxons, where from, of old, iii. 582. 
Angular proof, i. 217. 

Annual mean temperature in Scotland, 
iii. 192, 200,201. 

Anomaly discovered, i. 152. 

Antechamber, grooves in the, i. 362-365. 

its passages, ii. 92-100. 

Antccliambcr, King’s Chamber, 1. 355. 

portcullis, i. 363-366. 

Ants, I 406, 407. 

Arab fimerals, i. 229, 230. 

Arab gun, i 401, 402. 

house, interior of an, i. 499, 500. 

mode of treating a wound, i. 115. 

nature excused, i. 35. 

roughs and Turkish rule, i. 392- 
394. 

Arab sawing, i. 113. 

Arab talcs of tourists* ways, i. 77. 

tricks on travellers, i. 394-400. 

uuchang* 1, i. 490, 497. 

village dcscribetl, i. 503, 504. 

surrounded with sand, i. 171. 

i Arabs and the French consul, i. 129, 
Arabs on English justice, i. 130. 

Arcadia in Egypt, i. 05. 

Architects' modem plans of the Pyramid, 
iii. 138. 

Are sides of Great Pyramid equally in- 
clined ? iii. 13-19. 

Ark of the Covenant, ii 463-467> 470 ; 
iii. 607.510. 

Arragonite chamlx rs, i 341. 
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Ascending passage, first, iii. 36. 

Ascent of Great Pyramid, i. 447. 

A secret sign, i. 153, 154; iii. 310. 
Astronomicalangular measures, ii. 177, etc. 

date for the building of the Great 

Pyramid, iii. 322. 

observations, i. 425, etc. 

observations, the last, i. 548, 552. 

Astronomy and chronology, proof from, 

ii. 424-448. 

close truth of Pyramid, i. 434, 438, 

439. 

of the Egyptian’s provincial, iii. 467* 

469. 

of the Pyramid symbolical, iii. 251. 

Authorities, consequence of their being 
no contemporary, iii. 367-370. 

demanded for contemporary monu- 
ments, iii. 363-366. 

for date of Deluge, iii. 489. 

for the eighteenth and later dynas- 
ties, iii. 418*423. 

historical, iii. 340-355. 

Authority for the number twenty-five, 

iii. 236-240. 

for twenty-live inches, iii. 232-236. 

Ayrton F.| Pyramid measures by, ii. 299- 
301. 

observations on angle of Great 

Pyramid, iii. 14-16. 
———thermometers lent by. ii. 198. 
Azimuth of entrance passage of Great 
Pyramid, iL 189-192. 

second Pyramid, ii. 276, 277. 

Azimuths of Great Pyramid corner soc- 
kets, ii. 193-196. 

roimds of, ii. 184. 

Azimuth trenches, ii. 125-127, 185-188; 
iii. 28-33. 

Babylon of Egypt, i. 31. 

Barometer indicates a atom, i. 1 60. 
Basalt, black, L 291. 

Egyptian, i. 284-287. 

. standard, ii. 9-10. • 

Base of the Great Pyramid, r. square, iii. 

10-13. 


Bats of the Pyramid, i. 552. 

Beard, Dr., on Scripture weights and 
measures, ii. 456. 

Beauregard, Olivier, on Hebrew worship, 
iii. 512, 513. 

Bedouin Arabs, two sides to their c^jar- 
acters, i. 393. 

Belon, M., on triangular stone in the 
valley of Jehosbaphat, iii. 543. 

Belzoni’s discovery of the entrance to 
the second Pyramid, i. 265, 266. 
opinion on the casing-stone, i. 205. 

Benihassan, tombs of, iii. 402-406. 

Be van, Rev. W. L., on Scripture weights 
and measures, ii. 466. 

Birch, Mr. Samuel, on translating hiero- 
glyphics, i. 316, 317, 320, 321. 

translation on the tablets of the 

Sphinx, i. 329-333. 

Birds of the desert, i. 296-298. 

Bones and burials, i. 313. 

Boolak, Museum of, i. 8-15. 

Britain in particular, and Israelitic warn- 
ing, iii. 596. 

British Consul, i. 1, 2. 

Browne’s Rev. H., Ordo Sceclorunif iii. 
616. 

Bruce’s account of the simoom, i. 421. 

Brugsch, M., date of the Great Pyramid, 
iii. 242. 

on the astronomy of the Egyptians, 

iii. 467, 468. 

Bryant, Jacob, Dissertation on Ancient 
History, iii. 626-528. 

Builders of the (ireat Pyramid, names 
and dates of the, iii. 314-339. 

Bunsen, Baron, date of the Great Pyra- 
mid, iii. 241. 

on the astronomy and geometry of 

the Egyptians, iii. 466, 467. 

on the difference between the Great 

and other Pyramids, iii. 449-451. 

on the scientific objects of the 

Great Pyramid, iii. 293-295. 

views of the Exodus, iii. 445*447. 

true Egyptian history, iii, 359. 

Business, a new, i. 523. 
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CaIBEKB PH1L030PHBAS, L 311. 

Cairo, daybreak in, i. 21. 

opinions of, i. 20. 

seat of the Egyptian and Scientific 

Institute, i. 2. 

theories on casing-stones, L 209, 210. 

waiting in, i. 16-19. 

Calendar, our, corresponds with the 
primitive year, ii. 424-428. 

Calm after the storm, i. 310. 

Camel nature,*!. 41. 

Camels photographed, i. 482. 

Camera described, i 475-481. 

Campbell’s Tomb described, i. 315-320. 
Candle-carrying, modes of, i. 69. 
Canterbury, letter of Archbishop of, 
iii. 488. 

Capacity measure, Pyramid, iii. 174. 

standard, sacred Hebiew, ii. 460- 

470. 

Caphtorims, the, iii. 524, 526-531. 
Casing-stones, angular proof in frag- 
ments of, i. 217. 

existence of, denied, i. 209, 210. 

doubted, i. 204-206. 

fitted into a model at theoretical 

angle, iii. 18, 19. 

fragments of, i 213, 216-218 ; ii. 

167-170. 

— second Pyramid, il 27 7> 278. 

Catastrophe, the, i. 239, 240. 

Cattle disease, i. 18. 

Causation, objects of, iii. 313. 

Causeway theories, i. 291, 292. 

Ci^viglia’s excavations at the Sphinx, im- 
portance of, i. 329. 

Ceiling of King’s Cliamber, ii. 111-113. 
CUaldaean temples, iii, 453-455. 
Chambers of construction, ii. IIJ. 
Cbesney, Colonel., expedition to the 
Euphrates., iii. 4.52. 

Chippings of stones at Great Pyramid, 
what became them ? i 185, 186. 
Circle observati< is inside the Great 
Pyramid, i, 442, 4-t .. * 

Circular cUnomet^.r, ii. 145-; 47, 156-158. 
Clarke, Captain, A.ll. (H.E,), computa- 


tions on the figure of the earth, 

ii. 450, 451. 

Clarke, Dr., on A1 Mamoon’s hole, i. 
159, 160. 

on ascending the Great Pyramid, 

i. 460-452. 

on Egyptian pebbles, i. 177. 

on the French troops in Egypt, 

i. 508, 509. 

on the tribe of Egyptian lizards, 

i 405. 

Clayey soil of the Nile, i. 46. 

Cleaning in the Pyramid, i. 114, 115. 
Clemens Alexandrinus on the religion of 
the Egyptians, iii. 514, 515. 

Coffer belongs to the King’s Chamber, 

iii. 161, 163, 167-169. 

hitting the, i. 90. 

in King’s (Chamber, ii. 104, 105, 

114-124. 

ledge cut in the, i. 86-89. 

measured, i. 377*388. 

various accounts of the, iii. 146-150. 

Compass points, iii. 211-215. 

Composition of the Pyramid hill, iii. 
84-86. 

Concluding week, i. 517. 

Constellations as means for perpetuating 
ideas, iii. 566-569. 

with whom rests the right to name 

or re-name ? iii. 562-565. 

Consular introduction to the Viceroy, i. 4. 
Consultation, a serious, i, 125-129. 
Cooking fuel of Cairo, i. 24. 

Corner angles of the Great Pyramid, 

ii. 171-176. 

sockets, azimuth of the, ii. 193-196. 

(L.vgonals ot the, i. 529, 530. 

importance of the, i. 628, 

in theory, i. 624, 625. 

measures of the, ii. 134-136. 

Cotton fever, i. 17. 

growing in Egypt, i. 17. 

Country between Jeezeh and the Pyra- 
mids, i. <^'45. 

C'jurspt number of, in Great Pyramid, 
i. 452, 463 ; iii. 62. 
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Coventry, A., Esq., circular clinometer 
presented by, ii. 141. 

description of clinometer, i. 165, 

166. 

clinometer prepared to measure the 

Grand Gallery, i. 302, 303. 

clinometer, satisfactory working of, 

. i. 304, 309*311. 

Cross the Nile, i. 39. 

Cubit, sacred, ii. 454-460. 

Cubits, Sir Isaac Newton on, ii. .341-366. 
Cumberland’s, Bishop, idea of Scripture 
weights and measures, ii. 455. 

on Pyramid weights and measures, 

iii. 116, 117. 

Cuseans retire from Egypt northward, 
iii. 526. 

Cush, sons of, honourably noted in Scrip- 
ture, iii. 519. 

Cycle of a day, it 260. 

Cyclone without rain, i. 163. 

Dashoor Pyramid, account of, important, 
iii 26, 27. 

Data, hypsometrical, iii. 60-81. 

Date of the Great Pyramid, iii. 240, 246. 
Date-palms, i. 44. 

Datum plane to refer all levels at Great 
Pyramid, iii. 60. 

Deaths frequent, i. 230. 

Deluge, date of, iii 276, 432-495. 
Departure, final, i 661-663. 

(/f cleaning party, i. 137. 

Derivation of the word ‘ Pyramid,’ iii 
120 - 122 . 

Desert birds, i 296-298. 

precautions, i 106. 

swallows, i. 298. 

vegetation, i. 621. 

Deserted in the Grand Gallery, i 305. 
Determination of weight on the Pyramid 
system, iii 175-177. 

Diagonal joints in entrance passage, i. 
152, 153, 156. 

Diagonals of the coffer, ii 123, 124. 

of the socki'ta. i. 529, ooO. 

Diorite, iii, lOo, lOi, 


Diorite, fragments of, i 188. 
sculpture, i. 14. 

Dip of entrance passage of second Pyra- 
mid, ii 276. 

Discordance of Scripture chronology, iii. 
483-486. 

Discovery of fragments of casing-stones, 
i 216. 

Disturbances in measuring, i 149, etc. 
Division of scientific labour a^eed on, 
i 536, 637. ‘ ^ 

Dogs, Egyptian, i. 335, 

Domestic countings, i. 104, 106, 

Dynasty, eighteenth, scenes in the, iii. 
423*429. 

Earliest contemporary monuments op 
Egypt, iii. 374-379. 

Early Shemites not chosen, iii. 531. 
Earth’s surface, has it moved ? iii 52-60. 
East Tombs, admirably protected from 
wind, i. 160. 

— excitement at, i. 380-383. 

— first dinner at, i. 99, 100. 

— getting settled at, i. 97, 98. 

position of convenient, i. 121. 

— selected for residence, i. 63* 
Ecclesiastic stranger, i. 198. 

Efforts of nature, i. 622. % 

Egypt, effects of heat and dwught in, ; 

ii. 7. 

— has never liked strangers, i. 169. 

— justice to, i. 15, 

— kind of hero developed in Egypt, 

iii. 433-441. 

— treasures of, scattered over tho 
earth, i. 9, 10, 15. 

Egyptian and Hebrew metrology, differ- 
ences of, ii. 454-470 ; iii 498. 

— dogs, I 335, 336. 

— forward politics, I 109. 

— fowls, I 103. 

— genius for doing nothing, i, 407. 

— history, ejxliest proved point of, 
iii 356-373. 

— labourers, I 108. 

— methods of justice, I 128. 
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Egyptian moniimontB, characteristic of, 
iii. 351*355. 

morale, i. 101. 

Scientific and Literary Institute, 

i. 2. 

taste for wigs, i. 32G. 

travellers, iii. 349*351. 

wisdom of, fails to explain the 

Pyramid, iii. 405*470. 

Egyptians, origin of the, iii. 370*373. 

imnislied in thehuildiiig of theGreat 

Pyramid, iii. 528. 

Elements of the figure of the earth, ii. 
450, 451. 

Engineering of Nile banks, iii. 380-300. 
EiujUshirnmnn in Eyy/it, Mrs. Poole’s, 

ii. 330. 

Engravings of great Frcncli work on 
Egypt, ii. 318*320. 

Entrance passage and polar star, i. 433. 

angle, ii. 144, 145. 

beginning of, ii. 37. 

blocked up, who did it ? i. 70. 

breadth and height of, ii. 30. 

holes in floor of, i. 74. 

linear measure of floor of, ii. 11*10. 

masonry, i. 140. 

of CJreat I’yramid, azimuth of, ii. 

188-102. 

of roof of, ii. 17-20. 

of second Pyramid, i. 200-202 ; ii. 

274. 

of walla of, ii. 21*30. 

])eculiar line in, ii. 27. 

positi(»n of joints in, ii. 34. 

relative Vngths of stones in, ii. 33. 

shaft of the, ii. 37. 

view of errors of porpendicu'.irity 

of axis in, ii. 35. 

Eratosthenes’ cl.iin! as a chronological 
authority, iii. 348, 349, 

Escorteil to the city, i. 50 1. 

Ethiopian lake, iii. 411. 

Ethological ’•est u'cL^'S^by R. G. Hali* 
burton, ii. 370-44S 

Excavations, M. Maricttea talent for, 
i. 11-13. 


Exhibitions of photographs, ii. 280-284. 

Experiments at the air-channels, i. 411- 
410. 

Exterior faces of Great Pyramid, ii. 165, 
166. 

substance of the Great Pyramid, 

iii. 93, 94. 

Feast of Siiemm-en-Ne.seem, i. 488, 489. 

Features in the Grand Gallery, ii. 68-70. 

Fe.stival of the Dead, by G. 11. Halibur- 
ton, ii. 371-403. 

Festivities after Ramadan, i. 234-230. 

Figure of the coller, ii. 117. 

Filial departure, i. 501-503. 

result of clinometer measures, i. 

311. 

First ascending passage, breadth and 
height ol, ii. 51. 

total length of, ii. 52-54. 

Floor-blocks of stone in entrance passage, 
i. 149. 

Floor-joints in entrance passage, I 152, 
157. 

Floor of antechamber, ii. 92, 93. 

of entrance-passage, ii. 11-16. 

of King’s Chamber, ii. 103, 104. 

Floors of the chambers, height of, iii. 
71-74. 

Forbes, Principal, on latitude mean tem- 
peratures, i. 418. 

oil mean temperatures, iii. 188, 189. 

Former and present prices in Egypt, 
i. 542, 543. 

Fossil shells, extraordinary number of, 
i. 410, 411. 

Fragments of casing-stones, L 217; ii. 107. 

Freemasons, letters of the, ii. 307-369, 

French discovery of sockets, ii. 317, 318. 

Institute in Egypt, Dr. Clarke’s 

account of the, i. 80-88. 

measu = es of the Great Pyramid’s 

height in 1800, ii. 309-317. 

sauantii allude to the meti«uogical 

purpost^ of Great Pyramid, iii. 118. 

A ork, engravings of, ii 318-320. 

Freshwater levels, iii 74-'i8 

2 Q 
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Gabb, Rev. T., Fmi$ Pyramidis, 1. 201- 
203 ; iii. 118-132. 

Gala, native party, i. 135, 136. 

General holiday-making, i. 236. 

I>ro])ortiona of King’s Chamber, ii. 

101 , 102 . 

Genius, ways of a, i. 278-280. 

Geological rock of the region of the 
Pyramids, i. 171-177. 

specimens brouglit home, ii. 293, 

294. 

Gezeercli, description of the palace of, i. 
5, 0. 

Gods invented, i. 321. 

Goshen, place of, i. 28, 29. 

Grand clinometer prepared, i. 303. 

satisfactory working of, i. 304, 

.309-311. 

Grand Gallery, ii. 68-91. 

angle, ii. 154-161. 

importance of, i. 300, 301. 

breadth of, between and above 

ramps, i. 81. 

deserted in the, i. 305. 

invaded in the, by travellers, i. 

306-309. 

measures, i. 237, 238. 

overlappings of, at north enil, ii. 87- 

91. 

ramp holes on west side, ii. 81. 

roof of, ii. 80, 87. 

total length oi, ii. 78. 

upper or soutli end of, ii. 73, 74. 

various measures of the, iii. 221. 

vertical height of, ii. 84-86. 

week in the, iii. 219, 222, 

Grand Jo.se] )h canal, crossed by an Arab 
stone bridge, i. .^O. 

Granite, iii. 101, 106. 

block, size of special, i. 345. 

coffer, ii. 114, 

^ coffer made of, i. 85. 

constnictions contested, i. 350-361. 

halls, L 340. 

leaf, ii. 99, 100. 

— so named by Professor Greaves, 

i. 365, 


Granite, square beams and pillars of, 
i. 342, 343. 

Great Pyramid, age of the, iii. 481-485. 

apparent steps of the, i. 448. 

ascent of the, i. 448-454. 

a.stronnmy, iii. 277-285. 

attestations, iii. 286-291. 

cemetery, i. 312-314. 

chipjnngs of the stones at the, 

i. 184-186. 

different from all others iri Egypt, 

iii. 141. 

exterior and substance of the, iii. 

93-95. 

first visit to the, i. 68-96. 

internal substance of the, iii. 86-92. 

is the, to be regarded as astronomi- 
cal ? iii. 246-251. 

latter-day tomb, i. 317. 

manifestation, proposed solutions of 

the, iii. 570. 

metrological monument, iii. 115-122. 

mode of ascending the, i. 449, 450. 

night spent on the top of the, i. 

454-465. 


orientation of the, iii. 106-111. 

preparation of report on the, i. 

102 . 

required higher wisdom than man’s 

to originate, iii. 470-478. 

report <m the, i. 67. 

the beginning of monumentiil his- 
tory, iii. 364. 

the four sides of the, incline at e(]ual 

angles, iii. 13-19. 

unity of masonry in the, i. 252, 

253. 

various authorities for date of the, 


iii. 241-246. 


Greaves’, Professor, cubit deduced from 
measures, ii. 337. 

on the beauty of the architecture 

of the interior of the Great Pyramid, 


i. 79. 

— relates a Acnchraan’s account of 
lizards, i. 405, 406. 

— standard of measure, iL 334. 
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Greaves’, Professor, weights atid mea- 
sures of the Pyramid, iii. 1 17. 

Greek inscriptions versus Egy^itian, i. 
328, 329. 

Grinding-stone establishment, i. 293, 234. 
Quards again give trouble, i. 138. 

on a cold night, i. 1 20. 

question of, i. 64, 65. 

Gypsum and its use, i. 653. 

HALF.s^)r., on the times of Job, iii. 534, 
637. 

Haliburton’s, Mr., letter to Mr. M ‘Gre- 
gor, ii. 368. 

on the Year of the Pleiades, i. 330. 

researches bearing on the Pleiades’ 

year, ii. 370-444. 

Hamilton’s, Sir W., ode on quaternions, 

i. 453. 

Hartnup, J., Esq., instruments tested by, 

ii. 197. 

Hassan, an old Arab, described, i. 228, 229. 
Hawk photographed on the wing, i. 483. 
Heat measures, ii, 197, 198. 

— - question, iii. 193-202. 

standards, iii, 177-202. 

whence does such heat come ? i. 

418-420. 

Heights of chamber floors, iii. 71-74. 
Height, vertical, of Great Pyramid, ii. 
128-133. 

Hekekyau Bey’s chronology of Siriadic 
monuments, iii. 7, 

on Egyptian dynasties, iii. 320. 

Hert/, tlic kind of, developed in Egyjrt, 

iii. 433-436 

Herodotus as a traveller and clironolo- 
gist, iii. 349, 350, 

describes the Pyramid as cased, 

208. 

Herschel’s, Sir John, a Praconis theory, 
iii. 260, 261. 

blue-fluid, adjusting actinomoter, 

i. 124. j 

date of Great i yiamid, hi. 242 24-1. 

on unit ol linear mojwure, iii, 597. 

outlines of astronomy, iii. 559. 


Heth, children of, i. 126. 

Hieroglyphic note, i. 246, 247. 

Hill, Pyramid, theories, i. 180-187. 

south of the Pyramids, geology of 

the, i. 179. 

Historical authorities, iii 342-355. 

History, notes in Great Pyramid, iii. 303. 

Holes in floor of entrance passage, il 14- 
16. 

Horizontal angles at the comer base of^ 
Great Pyramid, ii. 176. 

passage, breadth and height of, ii. 

58-61. 

Humble, on immmulite rock, i. 172, 173. 

Hyksos, invasion of, iii 406-410. 

Hyi>sometric table of the Great Pyramid, 
iii 82. 

Hypsometrical reference of the Great 
Pyramid by M. Jomard, il 321. 

Hypsometry of the Great Pyramid, iii. 
60-81. 

Ibraheem, engagement and description 
of, i. 42. 

Igneous agency, no traces on the Pyra- 
mid hill of, I 176. 

Importance of the angle of the Grand 
Gallery, I 301. 

Inclined i)as'’ages, how much inclined ? 
iii. 32-40. 

Inglis, Mr., measures of base of Great 
Pyramid, ii. 134. 

four sides of the Great Pyra- 
mid base, iii. 124-127. 

levels of corner sockets, il 1 36. 

superintended the excavation of the 

sockets, I 526-.535. 

imco\ jre<l the lour corner-sockets, 

iii 11. 

Inscriptions, couclusious from the, i. 
331-352. 

on tlie interior walls of the Pyra- 
mid, i. 84. 

— — on the Sphinx, i. 327-331. 

Inspiration, iii. 479-481, 511, 532-534. 

insju! d messengers were foreigners, iii 
521. 
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Instnimentala, 1 272. I 

Instruments used in measuring the Great | 
Pyramid, ii. 139-148. 

Intentions of the Great Pyramid’s mani- 
festation, iii. 570-572. 

Interior of an Arab house, i. 500, 501. 
Internal measures of coffer, ii. 121. 

substance of the Great Pyramid, 

iii. 86-92. 

^ Inundation effects, i. 47. 

disappearing, i. 143. 

Invaded by travellers in the Grand Gal- 
lery, i. 306, 307. 

Invasion of the Hyksos, iii. 406-410. 
Invented gods, i. 321. 

Irrigation by wells, i. 28. 

Israelitic warning, Britain in particular, 
and, iii. 597. 

Itinerary measures, iii, 209-211. 

Jamks, Sir Henry, on the specific gravity 
of the earth, ii. 452, 453. 

preparing a star-map, iii. 494. 

Jasper pebbles, formation of, i. 1 77. 
Jeezeh, town of, i. 40. 

Jumard, M., angle of Grand Gallery 
given by, i. 302. 

hypsoraetrical reference of Great 

Pyramid by, ii. 321. 

Joseph period, iii. 410-414. 

Kalipii Al xvIamoon’s hole, i. 158, 150. 
Rater’s, Caj tain, yard standard, ii. 9. 
King’s Chamber, ii. 101-113. 

caution on ontering, i, 366, 367. 

, difficult to illuminate, i. 367. 

magnesium photography in, i. 490, 

etc. 

peculiar ma.soiiry of, i. 371-37'*. 

place of the, in the Pyramid, 

iii. 169-17‘h 

various accounts <yf the courses in 

the walls of the, iii 103-160. 

walls of, i. 83. 

King Shafre H ttunb, i. 338. 

a Bun-dial, i. 440, 441. 

who first discovered it ? i. 462, 463. 


Lane, Mr. E. W., Pyramid mea.surea by, 

ii. 330-333. 

Last of the holiday, i. 238. 

Latitude observations, ii. 180-183. 

observations, check on, i. 447-462. 

of Great Pyramid, iii. 40-47. 

Laws of phenomena, iii 3-9. 

of Pyramid decaying, i. 183. 

Ledge of coffer unrepresented in the 
French engraving, I 86, 87. 

date of the, i. 89. 

Lepsius, Dr., date of the Great Pyramid, 
ill 242. 

inscription on the Great Pyramid, 

iii. 94. 

on the pennancncy of Egyjitian 

buildings, iii. 369. 

opinion regarding the trenches, 

iii. 32. 

Pyramid building tlicory, i. 183. 

Letters, arrival of, from the Consul and 
Consul-General, I 115. 

Levels, fresh -water, iii. 74-87. 

of King’s Cliamber, il 162, 163. 

sea- water, iii. 78. 

Lewi.% Sir 0., ancient astronomy, iii. 
550, 551. 

date of the Great Pyramid, iii. 240, 

241. 

— — examination iiiio the methods of 
Egyptologists, iii 32 5- 32 7. 

Lieder, Dr., death of, i. 59. 

desert Pyramid, i. 455, 456-464. 

Life under the New Kmpire, iii 400 448. 

Old Empire, iii. 374-399. 

Linear measures, ii. 1, etc., 128, etc. 
Lines, particular, on either wall of en- 
trance passage, I 150, 151. 

List of positive j>hutographs, ii. 284-292. 
Little girls in ( ■airo, i. 23, 24. 

IJzards, i. 405. 

I Locusts again, i. 520. 

arrival of, i. 486, 487. 

Longitude, attenipt to get the, i. 461, 
462. 

Long nights and short days, i. 102, 103. 
Lordly traders, i. 36, 37. 
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Lyell, Sir C., on nummulitic formation, 
i. 174. 

Machpelah, Cave of, iii. 543. 

Magnesium photography, i. 469, 487, 
^496, 518-521. 

the last of, i. 554, 555. 

Mahmoud Bey’s date of the Great Pyra- 
mid, iii. 244, 245. 

pleasures of the Pyramid’s base, iii. 

124, *125.’ 

■ Siriadic theory, iii. 251-260. 
Manetho’s Egyptian dynasties according 
to various authors, iii. 321-3.33. 
Manifestation, intention of the Great 
Pyramid’s, iii. 570-572. 

Manner of sound coming out of the Pyra- 
mid, i. 444-446. 

Marble, what is it ? i. 206, 207. 

Mariette Bey, i. 8, 9. 

interview with, i. 7, 8. 

statue of the Pyramid king, i. 344. 

tablet of Memphis discovered by, 

i. 12. 

Masonry of tlie entrance pass^age, i. 146, 
147. 

fineness of the joints, i. 147. 

Material for standard scales, i. 288. 
Materials of the Great Pyramid, iii. 82- 
100 , 

Maundcville, Sir .Tohn, on his introduc- 
tion to- the Sultan, i. 4, 5. 

— on the Pyramids, iii. 120. 
Mazza.’othj by Miss P. Kollcston, iii. 551, 
CmG-u.V;), 

Mean aaily temperauiro in the shade, 
265, 266. 

density of the earth, iii. 1;)J, 152. 

Measurement, style of, in tl-e entrance 
passage, i. MV. 

Measurer, a los*L, i. 280. 

Measuring, li«.-sv to begin, i. 145. 
Mojisures C( 'Jiccting ,>oj'touilis block 
with papsag. , li. 

in Qneou s ( . iii)ber, ii. 64-67. 

of first arcernling oiissago, ii. 44 

54. 


Measures of Grand Gallery, ii. 70-91. 

of niche in Queen’s Chamber, ii. 66, 

67. 

of ramp-holes, ii. 80-83. 

of second Pyramid, ii. 271-278. 

on a slope, i. 148. 

Mediseval Sultans, i. 5. 

Members of Cairo Institute, i. 3. 

Memorial to the Viceroy, i. 4-8. 

Memphis, length of the cubit of, ii. 337- 
340. 

Men of the fourth dynasty, iii. 379-383. 
Meteorological abstract, ii. 263. 

inquiry, conclusion of, iii. 291-299. 

iustruTuents set up, i. 119. 

journal, ii. 210-250. 

commenced, i. 118. 

observations, reduction of, iii. 190. 

Soci<‘iy of Scotland, ii. 264. 

Jerusalem station of, ii. 

270 . 

Meteorology of a mean day at East 
Tombs, ii. 261. 

the months, ii. 202-264. 

Metrological test of Eiiroi)ean races, iii. 
592. 

Metrology, style of it suitable, iii. 509- 
511. 

suitable as a subject, iii. 495-498. 

Michaelis, on the plans taken by Moses 
regardiug weights and measures, iii, 
498-507. 

Minister of anti«iuitic8, i. 7. 

Model of Pyramid, iii. IS, 19. 

Modern measures of the coffer, iii. 146. 

paint misused, i. 84. 

Moeiis’ English travellers and Italfffi 
brigand', i. 393. 

Mohamiiieirs use of sand, i. 103. 
Mokattam hills described, i. 50-57. 

limestone, i. 207. 

Molten sen, ii. 467-470 ; iii. 507-510. 
Moiuuneiital documents still to be pro- 
oureil, iii. 303-309. 

! bis^obV? Great Pyramid, the begin- 

I irrg of, lii. 364. 

; Morning in Cairo, i. 22, 
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Morning in the desert, i. 105. 

Moses the adoj;ted sou of Queen Thuoris, 
iii. 441-444. 

Muhjufs, <lcscribed, i. 22. 

Murchison, Sir K., on the nummulitic 
formation, i. 174. 

Museum of Boolak, i. 10-13. 

Names and dates of the builders of the 
Great Pyramid, iii. 314-339. 

Mature, efforts of, i. 522. 

Neat quarrying, i. 240. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, deduction from Pro- 
fessor Greaves’ measures, ii. 337- 

Dissertation on Cubits, ii.341- 

300; iii. 134, 135, 510. 

Niche in Queen’s Chamber, ii. 00-07. 

in wall of Queen’s Chamber, what 

for ? i. 200. 

Niebuhr, M. on casing-stones, i. 200. 

on the granite of the third Pyramid, 

i. 259, 200. 

Night comes on before journey is com- 
pleted, i. 51. 

guanls described, i. 00. 

troubles about, i. 227. 

view from the top of the Pyramid, 

i. 456-402. 

Nile birds, i. 49. 

cross the, i. 39. 

Nile valley, clayey soil of, i. 40. 

Norflen’s, Captain, rules for visiting the 
Pyramid, i. 3GS-37I. 

North air-chaiincl, water experiment in, 

ii. 207, 208. 

Northern air-channel, experiment at, i. 
411-414. 

Note -5 OJ) character of surface (tf east and 
west walls, ii. 20-28. 

floor of entrance-] )as.sage, ii. 13-10. 

measures of the walls, ii. 31, 32. 

roof of entrance-i)assag(;, ii. 1 9, 20. 

Nonet’s, M., observations on Pyramid 
latitude, iii. 44, 45. 

Nubian slave, pursuit of, i. 227- 
Number twenty five, authority for, iii. 
230-240. 


Nummulites, i. 172, 173. 

Objection, a new, iii. 533. 

Observations, check ou latitude, i. 447. 
with the Playfair instrument, i. 547. 

Observed angles of casing-stones, ii. lO^, 
170. 

Old Empire, conclusion of the, iii. 397. 

life under the, iii. 374-399. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac, 

iii. 593. ' ^ 

Opinion, theory gives an, i. 534. 

Optical measure with l^layfair alt -azimuth, 
ii. 147, 148. 

Opticians, i. 275-277. 

Ordnance Survey Ma}>s, iii, 597, 598. 
officers, size and figure of the earth 
by the, ii, 449, 450. 

Original opinion of nummnlitos, i. 172- 
174. 

Originate, Great Pyramid r(*qnire(l higher 
wistlom than man’s to, iii. 470-478. 

Origination of the Great Pyramid ou reli- 
gious grounds, iii. 479-544. 

scientific grounds, iii. 449-478. 

Origin of the Egyi>tians, iii. 370-373. 

Sphinx, i. 333 ; iii. 417. 

Orientation of the Great J'yramitl, i, 434, 
435; iii. 100-111. 

King Shafre’s tomb, i. 4.39-442. 

Ornament on granite leaf, ii. 100. 

Osluun, W., as an Egyptian historian and 
philologist, iii. 340-348. 

critical acumen of, iii. 434-430. 

vi<^ws of the Exodus, iii. 444, 44.5. 

Ovals in tlie quarry-marks, i. 347-349. 
of King Siiafre, i. 348, 349. 

Overlappings of Grand Gallery, ii. 87-91. 

Owls, i. 304. 

Oxoiiiunsis, letter from, ii. 307. 

Palace tomb, i. 337. 

Palgrave’s ex]>erieacos of the simoom, 
i. 420. 

Passage, first ascending, ii. 149-161. 

horizontal to Queen’s Chamber, ii. 

152, 153. 
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Passages and angles, i. 141, etc. 

how much inclined, iii. 35-40. 

Paiicton, M., on Pyramid metrological 
purposes, iii 118, 127-129. 

Pavement found, Great Pyramid, ii 13G, 
137. 

Period of Joseph, iii. 410-414. 

Perring’s, Mr., idea of the use of the 
trenches, ill. 32, 

Phenomena, laws of, iii. 3-9. 
Philitioitthe*shepherd, iii. 525, 526, 531. 
Photographed, group of Arabs, i 400. 
Photographic subjects, qualities of, i. 
480-485. 

witness, i 351-353. 

Photographs, exhibitions of, ii. 280-284. 

negative, ii 270, 280. 

positive, ii. 280-202. 

Photography, a witness, i. 351-353. 

degrees of quickness in, i. 478, etc. 

effect of a flight of locusts on, i. 

480. 

self-willed notions of, i 470, etc. 

under many difficulties, i. 518, 519. 

Playfair alt-azimuth instrument, i 425- 
431, 435, etc. 

in Grand Gallery, ii 159-161. 

circle again produced, i. 538. 

Pleiades and the Pyramid, iii 271-277. 

year a prehi.storie tradition, i. 330. 

Piumb-b<jb, Arabs admiration of the, i. 
; 638. 

t Plunderers plundered, i. 508-511. 
Pocockc, Dr., observations on the second 
Pyramid, i 253, 254. 

Points Oi coinpa8.s, iii. 209-215. 

Polar star and eiitranc' passage, i. 433. 
Pole-star, Groat aUil setvjiul Pyr .mid 
compared with the, i. 438, 439. 

more observations of the, i 444- 

446, 461, 402. 

Polyspastou, as mentioned by Vitruvius, 
i. 180. 

Ponderous doors i !>4G. 

Poole’s, Mrs., Enjlu : oomau In Egypt, i 
: 204. 

'jPortcullis, granite, ii. 40-43, 52-64. 


Porterage, mode of, i. 432. 

Position of second Pyramid, i. 249. 
Prejiare to use grand clinometer, i. 302, 
303. 

Preparations for leaving the Pyramid, i. 
546, 555-561. 

Present vertical height of Great Pyramid, 
iii. 61-67. 

President at the British Association, 
Nottingham, quoted, iii. 475, 476. 
Prices in Egypt, former and present, i. ’ 
642, 543. 

Primeval astronomy, iii. 545-569. 

statue, i. 13, 14. 

Proctor, K. A., Saturn and its system, 
iii. 547, 553. 

Prodromus Aslronomice, iii. 547, 548. 
Pr»)portions of King’s Chamber, ii. 101, 
102. 

Proposed reforms amongst the constella- 
tions, iii, 559. 

solutions, iii. 572-581. 

Psammetichus the Second, tomb of the 
time of, i. 319, 

Puckler Muskau, Prince, account of, i. 
193, 194. 

Pyramid and modern workmen, i. 438, 
439. 

astronomy, close truth of, i. 434, 

438, 439. 

base, length of sides, ii. 133, 134. 

builders and Greek workmen, i. 

436, 437. 

chambers compared, i. 268-270. 

— - cleaning, difficulties of, i. 132, 133. 

competing inscriptions on, i. 72-84. 

derivation of the word, iii. 120^ 

121 . 

entrance passage, i. 73. 

hill, composition of the, iii. 84-86. 

idea, wlicnce derived ? iii. 460- 

465. 

king, statue of, i. 344. 

latitude, iii. 40-52. 

lineal^ measures, iii. 142. 

jT)atcri;’!s, analyvsis of, ii. 295, 21K>. 

I meau temperature . iii. 192. 
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Pyramid measures by Aiton and Inglis, 

ii. 302-308. 

Ayrton, ii. 299-301. 

Lane, il 330-333, 

Vyse and Perriiig, ii. 322-329. 

of Siiphis, iii. 103. 

passage blocked up, i. 73. 

present uses of, i. 71. 

reach the Great, i. 58. 

stones, raising, i. 182. 

theoretics, i. 1 89. 

theory, i. 89, 90. 

two dominant angles of, iii. 204- 

207. 

weight measure, tables of; iii. 174, 

175. 

Pyramids and their kings, iii. 391-390. 

own rubbish heaps, i. 212-214. 

pictorial qualities of the, i, 514- 

616. 

progress of modern discovery, i. 

506, 507. 

view of the, descrilied, i. 48. 

Quadrant, structural reference to the, 

iii. 207-209. 

Quarry-marks, ii. 113. 

Quarrying, neat, i. 246. 

Queen’s Chamber, i. 02, 106-201 ; ii. 
62-67. 

horizontal passage to, ii. 55-61. 

measures of the, iii. 220-232. 

Sabbatical week in the, ii. 222-220. 

saline incrustation on walls of, i. 

190 ; ii. 56, 63. 

niche in wall of, i. 200. 

4 

Ramadan, arrival of, I 118. 

boasting against, i. 130. 

comes, i. 140. 

ends, i. 232, 233. 

its first effects, i. 210. 

its. probable influence, i. 220. 

rejoicings at ihc conclusion of, 

i. 234-236. 

surpasaid, i. 222. 

troubles ot, i. 226. 


Radiation effects, i. 273. 

Raising Pyramid stones, i. 182. 

Ramp-holes in Grand Gallery, ii. 78-84. 
Rawlinson’s, Rev. G., Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern Worlds 
iii. 453, 485. 

Reception at Sheikh Deodar’s, i. 52, 53, 
etc. 

Reference scale, i. 274 ; ii. 6-0. 

scale constructed, i. 204, 205, 

scales, first and second, i. ^82-284. 

system intended, i. 275, 281, 282. 

Reis Alee Sliafec and his little men, 
i. 112, 117. 

Atfee’s a])peal, i. 142. 

Relations of Pyramid capacity and weight 
measure, iii. 174, 175. 

Religions ])riiiciple3 of the Egyptians, 
iii. 420-433. 

Remarkable fragments of stone, i. 200. 
Renan, M., assertion on tluj verticality 
of the walls of King’s Chamber tested, 
i. 376. 

date of the Great Pyramid, iii. 245. 

idea.s on Egyptian anticpiitics, i. 

10 , 11 . 

on the idolatry of the Egyptians, 

iii. 426. 

on, tlie most ancient of temple 

tombs, i. 339. 

on the Sphinx, i. 332, 333. 

theory touching the Sphinx, i. 350- 

353. 

Research de novo, iii. 456-460. 

Results of Pyramid cleaning, i. 136. 

Eeonc dcs Deux Moiides lor April 1865, 
i. 11. 

Rise of the Theban power, iii. 414-418. 
Rocks and ancient rubbish, i. 170. 

varieties of, i. 175. 

Rollestoii, Miss, Mazzarothf by, iii. 551, 
556-559, 568. 

Roof of entrance passage, east and west , 
sides compared, ii. 10. j 

Grand Gallery, ii. 86, 87. ^ 

Iwom^ de risle, M., on Pyramid metrical | 
purposes, iii. 118, 130, 131. j 
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Royal Egyptian fly, i. 295. 

Society of Edinburgli, speciinona 

preaentefl to, ii. 294. 

RoiigC, M. le Vicomtc cle, mission to 
Egypt, i. 12. 

pounds of azimuths, ii. 184. 

llubbish-heaps, examine their composi- 
tion, i. 18.7. 

Pyramid’s ^wn, i. 212-214. 

Rumours a|cending, i. 24, 25. 

Russian metrology, iii. 600. 

Sabbatical week, iii. 222-229. 

Sacred Hebrew standards of weights and 
measures, ii. 454-470. 

Saline incrustations on walls of Queen’s 
Chamber, i. 199 ; ii. 56, 63. 

Salt inside the Pyramid, iii. 95-98. 

Sand ribbings, i. 163-165. 

storm, i. 161-165. 

Sands of desert advancing on cultivated 
land, i. 171. 

Sandy s, George, describes the Pyramhls. 
i. 505. 

on the Sphinx, i. 325. 

Sarcoidiag’is covered, i. 320. 

of second Pyramid, ii. 271*273. 

Savi, Dr. I’aolo, explanation of the camel 
rcd-bladdcr phenomenon, i. 41. 

Seale-shder of 400 inche.s, ii. 84, 85. 

Scales emidoyed for linear measure, ii. 2. 

Scenes in the eighteenth dynasty, iii. 
423-429. 

Si'heme of a.ssistance at the Great Pyra- 
mid, i. 7, 8. 

Scientific requirements vcrm.>' artistical, 
i. 472, 473. 

Scotland, Meteorological latitml of, ii. 
264. 

Screw steamer ‘ Tliessalia,’ loading of, 
i. 278. 

Scripture chnmology, discordances of, 
iii. 483-495. 

Sculpture c di* nV b ^4. 

Search for a stone lor a standard scale, 
L 287*293. 

Sea- water levels, iii. 78, 79. 

VOL. 111. 


Second Pyramid, i. 243-205, 

Secret sign, i. 153. 

Servants in Egypt, i. 32, 33. 

deserted by, i. 37, 38. 

Sesostris Ramses, monumental history of, 
iii. 4.34-441. 

Sextant horizon instrument, ii. 144, 149, 
method of measuring, i. 168. 
Shafre’s, King, tomb, well in, ii. 204. 

temple tomb, i. 339-347. ^ 

Shaft of entrance passage, ii. 37. 

of 6rst ascending passage, ii. 46. 

Sheikh Abdul Samed’s misfortunes, i. 
127-131. 

how he managed the travel- 
lers, i. 491-494. 

invited to visit, i. 498, 499. 

Deadar’s arrival at, i. 52. 

Murri’s present, i. 545. 

of Kafr-el-Batran imposed on (’ol. 

Vyse, i. 192. 

— Omer’a visit, i. 226. 

Shelley, Dowager Lady, Thoughts on th(‘ 
Doubts of the Dotf, iii. 431, 432, 562. 
Siculus, Diodorus, on luiikliiig the Pyra- 
mid, i. 184. 

Side holes in Grand Gallery, ii. 72-73. 
Sidebotham, J., on the use of measuring- 
rods, i. 423. 

procured organ -pijies for scales, ii. 7. 

Sign, an uninterpreted, iii. 310-313. 
Signals just secured, i. 550, 551. 

Sienr du Mont descending the Great 
Pyramid, i. 465. 

description of Arab character, i. 

392, 393. 

Simoom, i. 420-422. 

Size and ligure of the earth, ii. 449-453. 

of coffer, ii. 123. 

of various Pyramids, iii. 141, 

Sizes of special granite blocks, i. 345. 
Skaife’s, Mr., pistolgraph, i. 477^478. 
Skulls, price given for, in C^airo, iV312. 
Slave merchant, i. 485. 

Slider softle.s, ii. 3-6. 

Slope of PyTamid, i. 446. 

Small owls at the Pyramid, i. 304. 

2 R 
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Smyth’s, Admiral, celestial cycle, iii. 550. 
Rev. Mr., measured south air-chan- 
nel, i. 415 ; ii. 164. 

Snakes, i. 403, 404, 423, 424. 

Social relations, iii. 383-386. 

Sockets, discovery of, by the French, 
ii. 317, 318. 

peculiar lines marked in the, ii. 

27. 

• portraitured, i. 646, 647. 

Soil of the Nile valley, i. 46. 

Solar radiation, i. 123. 

Solitary tree group, i. 1 78. 

Solomon’s molten sea, ii. 467-470. 
Solutions proposed, on the Great Pyra- 
mid’s manifestation, iii. 572-581. 

South air-channel, water experiment in, 
i. 414-416. 

South hill top, view from, i. 408. 

Special qualities of Egyptian basalt, i. 
284-287. 

storm, ii. 267-270. 

Specific gravities, iii. 170, 177. 

Specific gravity of the earth, ii. 452, 453 ; 

iii 151, 152, 157-161. 

Specimens brought home, ii. 293, 294. 
Sphinx, an andro-Sphiux, i. 58. 

described, i. 322. 

first view of, i. 57, 58. 

oldest known representation of a. 

i. 332 ; iii 417. 

various authors on the, i 324-333. 

Spring, signs of, in the desert, i. 402. 
Standard of basalt, ii. 9-10. 

Standards of angle, iii. 202-215. 

. of heat, iii 177-202. 

— of measure of Professor Greaves, 

ii. 334-336. 

of size, iii. 123-143. 

of time, iii 215-218, 

of weight, iii. 143-177. 

Star-m/ps, explanation of, iii. 283-285. 
Starting from Cairn, i 31-38. 

Statue, oldest in the world, i. 13, 14. 
Stewart, Mr. Balfour, on speckle gravi- 
Stune, remarkable fragments of, i. 290. 
ties of limestone and sand, i. 322. 


Stone standard scale' intended, i 284. 
Stukeley, Dr., on Stonehenge, iii. 92. 
Summit of Great Pyramid, tempera- 
ture at the, ii. 209. 

Sun and shade observations, i 124, 
Suspected fragments of casing-stones, 
i 211. 

Swallows of the Desert, i. 2^8, 

Tablks of metrical equivalents, iii. 

.594, 595. ’’ 

Tales of snakes, i 423, 424. 

Taylor, John, first to discover the true 
angle of sides of Great Pyramid, 
iii. 20. 

metrological purposes for the Great 

Pyramid, iii. 118-120, 133-137. 

on the origination of tlie Great 
T'yramid, iii. 470. 

Taylor’s, John, opinion of King Cheops, 
i. 468. 

Pyramid angle theory, iii. 30-33. 

religious bearings of the Great 

Pyramid, iii. 534, 537-543. 

theory developed, iii. 286. 

Temperature, i. 417-420. 

observations in second Pyramid, 

i. 262. 

of wells in Cairo, i. 26-28. 

Tejiiperatures, Great Pyramid, ii. 206, 
207. 

of room of second Pyramid, ii. 274. 

of summit of Great Pyramid, ii. 

209. 

Tc;mple tombs, most ancient of, i. 339- 
3d7. 

i Time obsi-rvations, ii. 177-179. 

Time of iireat Pyramid’s ])erforniance 
suitable, iii. 481-495. 

standards of, iii. 215-218. 

Theban power, rise of, iii. 414-418. 
Theories of causeways, i. 291, 292. 
Theory, angular proof of casing-stone, 
i. 217. 

appealed to, i. 533. 

gives an opinioii and i.s justified, 

i. .534, 535. 
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Theory, Rev. Mr. Gabb’s Pyramid, i. 201* 
204. 

Thickness of coffer, ii. 120, 121. 

Third Pyramid, i. 257-260. 

Three methods of observation for the 
^ angle of Grand Gallery, ii. 161. 
Thuoris, Queen, hi. 441-444. 

Tourists, ^crease of, i. 144. 

nation ilitJLs distinguishable, i. 122. 

on hot days, i. 121. 

Tomllt, advantages of, i. 272-275. 

choosing a home amongst the, i. 59- 

61. 

fitting up, i. 113. 

old and new, i. 312. 

varieties of, i. 59-63. 

Traditions of the Deluge, hi. 400-494. 
Travellers, a torrent of, i. 194, 195. 

confounded, i. 308. 

on the top of the Pyramid, i. 464- 

466. 

— on the wall- joints, i. 151. 

• ways, i. 308-371. 

Treasure, little found at the Jeezeh 
Pyramids, iii. 7. 

Trenches, azimuth, ii. 125-127. 

clearing out of the, i. 134, 135. 

Trevor, Rev. G., Amknt Eijypt, hi. 
516, 517, 525. 

Triangular stone in roof of entrance 
passage, i. 155. 

Truth of wall-joints in entrance pa.ssagc, 
i. 150. 

Turkish rule and Arab roughs, i. 392- 
394. 

UliEXPECTEI) Ul£SUi;r OF }:ntuance pas- 
sage angle, i. 167, 168. 

Uses made of the easing-stones, i. 210. 

V^ALENTiA, Lord, on the object of the 
Pyramids, i. 265. 

Vausleb, M., on the non-S(piaroiiess of 
the Grc it l yranujl, iii. 10. 

• Pyramid theory, i. 181. 

Variations ol masonrv in second Pyra- 
mid, i. 254, 2.‘)5. 


Various reported angles o^ Grand Gal 
lery, L 302. 

V'assalis, M., idea adopted, i. 111. 

on the Pyramid report, i. 107-110. 

suggestion, i. 110. 
superintendent of excavations, L 
65. 

Vegetation, desert, i. 521. 

Ventilating channels, ii. 164. 

Vertical height of Great Pyramid, ii. 
128-133; hi. 61-70. 

Veryard, Dr., on descending the Great 
Pyramid, i. 465. 

Viceroy, His Highness the, introduction 
to, i. 4-6. 

Highness the, gracious decision, i. 

30. 

scheme of assistance proposed, i. 

7, 8. 

Visit to the fossil-shell hill, i. 407-411. 

second Pyramid, i. 243-257. 

Visitors, measuring hindered by, i. 190* 
194. 

Vyse, Colonel Howard, and Mr. Perring, 
Pyramid measures by, ii. 322-329. 

discovery of casing-stones by, i. 

208, 209. 

e.xcavation of Campbell’s tomb, i. 

317-320 

experiences of Egyptian Govern- 
ment assistance, i. 110, 111. 

first to clear out lower entrance of 

second Pyramid, i. 267. 

intelligent visitors aecuiint of, i. 

101-193. 

opened up A1 Mamoon’s hole, i^ 

159. ^ 

Pyiamid experiences, i. 189-190. 

thoughts on the Pyramids, i. 512- 

516. 

Wallace , Dr., of Pyramid materials, ii. 

295-298 ; iii. 97-100. 

Wall-joints in entrance pass;-'^,*, i. 151*, 
151. • 

W. Us of King’s Chamber, i. 372-377 i 
li. 105-111. , 
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Walla of Qiflen’a Chamber, i. 197-109. When history was born, iii. 448. ■ 
Watching for the Citadel guns to fire, Who invented the oldest constellations, 

i. 139, 140. iii. 545-550. 

Water experiment, i. 298-300. Wilde, Dr., on Egyptian hawks, i. 297. 

of sepulchre well, i. 344, 345. Wig, the Sphinx’s, i. 326. . 

Weights and measures, sacred Hebrew, Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, date of Great^ 
standards of, ii. 454-470. Pyramid, iii. 241. 

on the Pyramid system, iii. 174, on certain royal san^lals from 

175. Thebes, i. 466, 467. \ / 

Week, symbolized in the Grand Gal- on the casing-stones, i. 5 IO. 

*lery, iii. 219-22^ on the Sphinx, i. 324. * 

Week, concluding, i. 517. Wilson, Mr. John, on Anglo-Saxons, iii. 

Well, particulars of, in Grand Gallery, 583-591. 

ii. 71 . Winds of the desert, i. 418. 

Well-temperature near the Pyramid, ii. With whom rests the right to name or 

203-205. re-name the constellations? iii. 562- 

Cairo, ii. 201, 202 ; iii. 191. 565. 

What an angle of 26° can do, i. 379, Woodcut views of second Pyramid, i. 
380. 254. 

is exactly the angle of sides of Working preliminaries, i.. 97. 

Great Pyramid, iii. 19-23. Workmen rebellious, i. 532. 

What is Great Pyramid’s latitude? iii. 

40 . 52 . Year OF the Pr.EiADES, i. 330, 331 ; iii. 

—■“is marble ? i. 206, 207. 263-271. 

What the carpenter said, iii. 18, 19. by R. G. Walihurton, ii. 3H)-448. 
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